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3IBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 



le spring of i8$o Charles Dickens fbonded 
ousebold IVcrds^ a weekly ' miscellany for the 
It was nearly four years later that he con-> 
L to that journal a serial 'story in the shape of 
^'imes. More than teb years had elapsed since 
iior had fi^lt the hampering effects of writing- 
eekly publication, when he was producing The 
r'tosity Shop and Bamabj Rudge M the ^ges 
ier Humphrey's Clocks bat he was destined tO' 
I same irkaomeness ovcl* the/new serial^'more 
Jy as exi^ncies of spacei rendered great cotn^ 
1 necessary. At the beginnbg of 18^4' 
18 had decided to write a story for his ^riodi- 
d began at once tb cast abbot. for a tide. 
I to John Forster on January so, he gaye 
ist of fourteenjtidesy supplementing these later 



xii BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Of this long list the author's favourites were _, 

thirteenth, apd fourteenth, while Forster sele^^fe^ 
second, sixth, and eleventh* Hard Times ^ ft. uJi ^ 
place in both their selections, was finally de^^ 
upon, and Dickens was soon at work on the s^ 
Writing at the end of January to Charles Kr>/^ 
apparently in reply to some strictures from that fr/e/j 
Dickens' said of the story iiirhich he had begun : 

*' My satire is against those who see figures ai 
averages, and nothing else — ^the representatives of tt 
wickedest and niost enormous vice of this time — tj 
mien who, through; long years to come, will do mo 
to damage the real, useful truths of political econon 
than I could do (if I tried) in my whole life ; tl 
addled heads who would take the average of cold 
the Crimea during twelve months as a reason f 
clothing ai soldier in' nankeena on a mght when 1 
would be. frozen to death ih for, and who wou 
comfontfth^ labourer in travelling twelve miles a d 
to and from his work by telling' him that the avera 
distance of one inhabited piace from another in t 
lyhole area of England, is not more than four miles 
:To lihc Isame correspondent i he reverted to tl 
subject six week« later, when returning him an artic 
which he had read^ and on which he had made sor 
nQlei:> . :?■■ i 

••' I earnestly.' entreat your attention t6 the point 
have been wbrkingf upon it, ^uree'ks psist, in Ha 
lime^y. whiiA I have joco^ly suggested on the 1; 
page but one. The English are, 00 far as I kno 
the hardest work\ed people* on whom' the vun shim 
Be content if, in their wretched iikS^rvals of pleasui 
they read for amusemeijt and do no worse. Th 
are born at the ofar, and they live and die at it." 

Th^ aecond sentence of this passi^ge is in a!m< 
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the same words as the opening sentence of the tenth 
chapter of the story itself. 

Hard Times began in Household Words for April 
ii 1854, and at first all went imoothly, the author 
having prepared sevesal instalments in advance. 
After a few weeks, however, the old troubles arose 
and he was complaining : ** The difficulty of the 
space is crushing. Nobody can have an idea of it 
who has not had an experie^e of patient fiction 
writing with somei elbow room always, and open 
places in perspective^''- Xhe difficulties, however^ 
were not insuperable, and when the story was com-* 
pleted, as it was at Boulogne in the middle of July, 
Charles Dickens had the gratification of knowing that 
he had doubled the circulation of Household Words 
and had produced a characteristic story. On its 
completion as a serial, in the middle of August, 1654, 
Hard Times was published in volume form with a 
dedication to Thomas Carlyle. 

When he began the story Dickeiis was desirous of 
seeing a strike in a manufacturing town^ and thet^- 
fore visited Preston, where a big strike was m pro- 
gress. His letters show him to . have been dis- 
appointed : << I am afraid I shall not be able to get 
much here. Except the crowds at the street-corners 
reading 'the placards pTo and con; and the cold 
absence of smoke from the mill-chimneys ; there is 
very little in the streets to make the town remark- 
able. I am told that the people * sit at home and 
mope.' The delegates with the money from the 
neighbouring places come in to-day to report the 
amounts they bring ; and to-morrow the people are 
paid. When I have seen both these ceremonies, I 
shall return." 

Mr. Ruskin's splendid eulogium of Hard Times in 
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Unto This Last may fittii^Iy find a place h 
«* Allowing for his [Dickens*] manner of te 
them, the things he tells us are always true. I 
he could think it right to limit his brilliant exag 
ation to works written only for public amusem* 
and when he takes up a subject of high nati 
importance, such as that which he handled in / 
TimeSf that he would use severer and more acci 
analysis. The usefulness of that work (td my m 
in several respects, the greatest he has written 
with many persons seriously diminished, because 
Botinderby is a dramatic monster, instead of a c. 
acteristic example of a worldly master ; and Stej 
Blackpool a dramatic perfection, instead of a c 
acteristic example of an honest workman, 
let us not lose the use of Dickens' wit 
insight, because he chooses to speak in a circl< 
stage fire. He is entirely right in his main < 
and purpose in every book he has written; and a 
j them, but especially ffar^i Ttmes, should be stu< 

. with close and earnest care by persons interestec 

) social questions." 

{' The MS. of Hard Tmes is in the Forster ( 

[ lection in South Kensington Museu^. 

i WALTER JERROLE 
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BOOK THE FIRST. SOWING 
Chapter I 

ir.l . THE ONE TiiING NEEDFUL 

'VfOW, what I want is. Facts. Teach these 

A^ boys and girls nothing but Facts. Facts 

/I ikne aie .wimted in Iffe. Plant nothinjg else, and 

.| root out everything else. You can only form the 

BBods of reasoning animals upon Facts : nothing else 

^1 will ever be of any service to them. This is the 

I / ]iinci|ile on which I bring up my own children, 

sod this is the principle on which I bring up these 

diildren. Stick to Facts, sir 1 " 

The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of 
a schoolroom, and the speaker's square forefinger 
QDpbasised his observations by underscoring every 
Kntence with a line on the schoolmaster's sleeve. 
The emphasis was helped by the speaker's square 
wall of a forehead, which had his eyebrows for its 
base, while his eyes found commodious cellarage in 
two dark caves, overshadowed by the wall. The 

(emphasis was helped by the speaker's mouth, which 
was wide, thin, and hard set. The emphasis was 
helped by the speaker's voice, which was inflexible, 
^ dry, and dictatorial. The emphasis was helped by 
the speaker's hair, which bristled on the skirts of his 
' ' * head, a plantation of firs toi keep lV\e ^vad fe^m 
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2 HARD TIMES 

its shining surface, all covered with knobs, 
crust of a plum pie, as if the head had scarce 
house-room for the hard facts stored inside 
speaker's obstinate carriage, square coat, squ 
square shoulders, — ^nay, his Very neckcloth 
to take him by the throat with an unaccomn 
grasp, like a stubborn fact, as it was, — all he 
emphasis. 

••In this life, we want nothing but Fac 
nothing but Facts! " 

The speaker, and the schoolmaster, and t 
grown person present, all backed a little, an 
with th^ir ^yes the inclined plane of little vesi 
and there arranged in order, ready to have 
gallons of facts poured into them until they a 
to the brim. 



Chapter II 

MURDERING THE INNOCENTS 

THOMAS GRADGRIND, sir. A 
realities. A man of facts and calc 
A man who proceeds upon the principle that 
two are four, and nothing over, and who is 
be talked into allowing for anything over. 
Gradgrind, sir — peremptorily Thomas — ' 
Gradgrind. With a rule and a pair of sea 
the multiplication table always in his poc 
ready to weigh and measure any parcel of 
nature, and tell you exactly what it comes tr 
a mere question of figures^ a case of simple ar 
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Yoa might hope to get some other nonaeosical belief 

Into the head of George Gradgrind, or Augustus 
Gradgriod, or John Gradgrind, or Joseph Gradgrind 
(all supposititious, noO'-existent persons), but into the 
head of Thomas Gradgrind — no, sir ! 

In such terms Mr. Gfadgrind always mentally 
introduced himself, whether to his priyate circle of 
acqiaintance, or to the public in general. In such 
terms, no doubt, substituting the words " boys and 
girls," for " sir,'* Thomas Gradgrind now presented 
Thomas Gradgrind to the little pitchers before him, 
vho were to be filled so full of racts. 

Indeed, as he eagerly sparkled at them from the 
cdlarage before mentioned, he seemed a kind of 
cannon loaded to the muzzle with facts, and pre- 
pared to blow them clean out of the regions of 
childhood at aae discharge. He seemed a galvan- 
ising apparatus, too, charged with a grim mechanical 
sobttitute for the tender young imaginations that were 
to be stormed away. 

**Girl number twenty,'' said Mr. Gradgrind, 
squarely pointing with his square forefinger, " I don't 
know that girl. Who is that girl I " 

^ Sissy Jupe, sir,'* explained number twenty, 
Uoshing, standing up, and curtseying. 

^ Sissy is not a name," said Mr. Gradgrind. 
•* Don't call yourself Sissy. CaU yourself Cecilia." 

** It's father as calls me Sissy, sir," returned the 
yonng girl in a tcembling Toice, and with another 
curtsey. 

** Then- he has no business to do it," said Mr. 
Gradgrind. ** Tell him he mustn't. Cecilia Jupe. 
Let me see. What is your father ? " 

*^ He belongs to the horse-riding, if you please, 
sir." 
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Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved ©/ 
objectionable calling with his hand. 

" We don*t want to know anything about 
here. You mustn't tell us about that, here. 
father breaks horses, don't he ? *' 

•* If you please, sir, when • they can get ^i 
break, they do break horses in the ring, sir." 

** You mustn't tell us about the ring, here. V 
well, then. Describe your father as a horsebreal 
He doctors sick horses, I dare say ? " 

« Oh yes, sir." 

« Very well, then. He is a veterinary surged 
farrier, and horsebreaker. Give me your definit 
of a horse," 

(Sissy Jupe thrown into the greatest alarm byl 
demand.^ 

** Girl number twenty unable tx) define a horse 
said Mr. Gradgrind, for the general behoof of all 
little pitchers. ** Girl number twenty possessed 
no facts, in reference to one of the commonest 
animals ! Some boy's definition of a horse. Bit: 
yours." 

The square finger, moving here and there, ligh 
suddenly on Bitzer, perhaps because he chanced 
sit in the same ray of sunlight which, darting in 
one of the bare windows of the mtensely whitewasl 
room, irradiated Sissy. For, the boys and girls 
on the face of the inclined plane in two comp 
bodies, divided up the centre by a narrow intenr 
and Sissy, being at the comer of a row on the sui 
side, came in for the beginning of a sunbeam, 
which Bitzer, being at the comer of a row on 
other side, a few rows in advance, caught the ei 
But, whereas the girl was so dark-eyed and da] 
haired, that she seemed to receive a deeper and m( 
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istrous colour from the stin, when it shone upon her, 
le boy was so light-eyed and light-haired that the 
df-same rays appeared to draw out of him what little 
olour he ever possessed. His cold eyes would 
lardly have been eyes, but for the short ends of 
ashes which, by bringing them into immediate con- 
rast with something paler than themselves, expressed 
iieir form. His short-cropped hair might have been 
1 mere continuation of the sandy freckles on his fore- 
bead and face. His skin was so unwholesomely 
deficient in the natural tinge, that he looked as 
though, if he were cut, he would bleed white. 

*< Bitzer," said Thomas Gradgrind. ^* Your de- 
finition of a horse.'' 

^ Quadruped. Graminivorous. . Forty teeth, 
namely twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, and 
twelve incisive. Sheds coat in the spring ^ in marshy 
countries, sheds hdofs, too. Hoofs hard, but re>f 
quiring to be shod with iron. Age known by marks 
m mouth." Thus (and much more) Bitzer. 

** Now girl number twenty," said Mr. Gradgrind. 
*' You know what a horse is." 

She curtseyed again, and would have blushed 
deeper, if she could have blushed deeper than she 
had blushed all this time. Bitzer, after rapidly 
blinking at Thomas Gradgrind with both eyes at 
QQce, and so catching the light upon his quivering 
ends of lashes that they looked like the antennse of 
busy insects, put his knuckles to his freckled forehead, 
iod sat down again. 

The third gendeman now stepped forth. A mighty 
nan at cutting and drying, he was ; a government 
officer ; in his way (and in most other people's too), 
1 professed pugilist ; always in training, always with 
I system to force down the general throat like a bolus, 
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always to be heard of at the bar of his UttJe -t^oKi 
office, ready to fight all England. To conti-g^^^ 
fistic phraseology, he had a genius for coming 
the scratch, wherever and whatever it was, and pramj 
ing himself an ugly customer. He would g<^ f^ j^^^ 
damage any subject whatever with his right^ /bJ/ch\i 
up with his left, stop, exchange, counter, boiv 4^^ 
opponent (he always fought All England) to ^^^^ 
ropes, and fall upon him neatly. He was certaii^ j^ 
knock the wind out of common sense, and render f 
that unlucky adversary deaf to the call of tinie. | 
And he had it in charge from high authority to 
bring about the great public-office Millennium, when ^ 
Commissioners should reign upon earth. 

« Very well,'* said this gentleman, briskly smiling, 
and folding his arms. *< That's a horse. Now, let 
me ask you girls and boys, Would you paper a room 
with representations of horses ? " 

After a pause, one half of the children cried in 
chorus, " Yes, sir ! " Upon: which the other half, 
seeing in the gentleman's face that Yes was wrong, 
cried out in chorus, " No, sir ! " — as the custom is, 
in these examinations. 

" Of course. No. Why wouldn't you ? " 

A pause. One corpulent slow boy, with a wheezy 
manner of breathing, ventured the answer. Because 
he wouldn't paper a room at all, but would paint it. 

" You muif paper it," said the gentleman, rather 
warmly. 

" You must paper it," said Thomas: Gradgrind, 
" whether you like it or not. Don't tell i/x you 
wouldn't paper it. What do you mean, boy ? " 

" ril explain to you, then," said the gentleman, 
after another and a dismal pause, '< why you wouldn't 
paper a room with representations of horses. Do yo» 
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ever see horses walking up and down the sides of 
rooms in reality — ^in fact ? Do you ? " 

" Yes, sir ! " from one half. " No, sir ! " from 
the other. 

<< Of course no/' said the gentleman, with an 
indignant look at the wrong half. *^ Why^ then, you 
are not to see anywhere, what you don't see in fact ; 
you are not to have anywhere, what you don't have 
m ^ct. What is called Taste, is only another name 
for Fact." 

Thomas Gradgrind nodded his approbation. 

"This is a new principle, a discovery, a great 
discovery," said the' gentleman. " Now, I'll try 
you again. Suppose you were going to carpet a 
room. Would you use a carpet having a representa- 
tion of flowers upon it ! " 

There being a general conviction by this time that 
" No, sir ! " was always the right answer to this 
gendeman, the chorus of No was very strong. Only 
a few feeble stragglers said Yes ; among them Sissy 
Jupe. 

" Girl number twenty," said the gentleman, smil- 
ing in the calm strength of knowledge. 

Sissy blushed, and stood up. 

** So you would carpet your room — or your 
husband's room, if you were a grown woman, and 
had a husbatid — ^with representations of flowers, would 
you," said the gentleman. ** Why would you ? " 

" If you please, sir, I am very fond of flowers," 
returned the girl. 

<< And is that why you would put tables and chairs 
upon them, and have people walking over them with 
heavy boots?" 

"it wouldn't hurt them, sir. They wouldn't 
cnish and wither, if you please, sir. They would 
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be the pictures of what was very pretty and pleasant, 
and I would fancy r" 

" Ay, ay, ay ! But you mustn't fancy," cried 
the gentleman, quite elated by coming so happily to 
his point. " That's it ! You are never to fancy." 

« You are not, Cecilia Jupe," Thomas Gradgnod 
solemnly repeated, << to do anything of that kii^". 

** Fact, fact, fact ! " said the gentleman. And 
** Faict, fact, fact ! " repeated Thomas Gradgpriodt 

** You are to be in all things regulated - zpA 
governed," said the gentleman, " by fact. We hope 
to have, before long, a board of fact, composed of 
commissioners of fact, who will force the people lo 
be a people of fact, and of nothing but fact. Yoa 
must discard the word Fancy altogether. You hai( 
nothing to do with it. You are not to have, in 
any object of use or ornament, what would be a 
contradiction in fact* You don't walk upon flowers 
in fact ; you cannot be allowed to walk upon flowers 
in carpets. You don't find that foreign birds and 
butterflies come and perch upon your crockery ; yoa 
cannot be permitted to paiiit foreign birds and butter- 
flies upon your crockery. You never meet with 
quadrupeds going up and down walls ; you must not 
have quadrupeds represented upon walls» You must 
use," said the gentleman, ''for all. these purposes, 
combinations and modifications (in priqiary colours) 
of mathematical figures which are susceptible of proof 
and demonstration. This is the new discovery. 
This is fact. This is taste." 

The girl curtseyed, and sat down. She was very 
young, and she looked as if she were frightened by 
the matter of fact prospect the world aflPorded. 

" Now, if Mr. M'Choakumchiki," said the gentle- 
man, " will proceed to give his first lesson here, Mr» 
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id, I shall be happy, at your request, to 

[lis mode of procedure." 

Gradgrind was much obliged. ** Mri 

kumchild, we only wait for you.** 

Mr. M'Choakumchild began in his best 

He and some one hundred and forty other 
asters, had been lately turned at the same 
:he same factory, on the same principles, like 
pianoforte legs. He had been put through 
mse variety of paces, and had answered 
of head-breaking questions. Orthography, 
lYf syntax, and prosody, biography, astrono- 
;raphy,aBd general cosmography, die sciences 
)und proportion, algebra, land-surveying and 
t vocal music, and drawing from nxxlels, were 
i ends of his ten chilled fingers. ' ' He had 
his stony way into Her Majesty's most 
tbie Privy Council's Schedule B, and had 
s bloom off the higher branches of mathe- 
id physical science, French, Germ^ Latin, 
ek. He knew all about all the Water Sheds 
le world (whatever they are), and all the 
of all the peoples, and all the names of all 
*s and mountains, and all the productioiis, 

and customs of all the countries, and all 
indaries and bearings on the two-and-thirty 
)f the compass. Ah, rather overdone, 
kumchild. If he had only learnt a little 
' infinitely better he might have taught much 

rent to work in this preparatory lesson^- not 
ilorgiana in the Forty Thieves: looking 
the vessels ranged before him, one after 
to see what they contaioed. Say, good 
kumchild. When from thy boiling ston^, 
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thou shalt fill each jar brim full by and by, dost thou 
think that thou wilt always kill outright the robber 
Fancy lurking within— or sometimes only maim him 
and distort him i 



1 



Chapter III 

A LOOPHOLE 

MR. GRADGRIND walked homeward from 
the school, in a state of considerable satisfac- 
tion* It was his school, and he intended it to be a 
model. He intended every child in it to be a model 
— rjustas the young Gradgrinds were all models. ■ 

There were .five young Gradgrinds, and they 
were models every one. They had been lectured at, 
from their tenderest years; coursed, like little hares. 
Almost as / soon as they could run alone, they had 
been made to run to the lecture-room. The first 
object with which they had an association, or of 
which they had a remembrance, was a large black 
board with a dry Ogre chalking ghastly white figures 
on it. 

Not that they knew, by name or nature, anything 
about an Ogre. Fact forbid ! I only use the word 
to express a monster in a lecturing castle, with 
Heaven knows how many heads manipulated into one, 
taking childhood captive,: and dragging it into gloomy 
statistical dens by the hair. 

No little Gradgrind had ever seen a face in the 
moon ; it was up in the mpon before it could speak 
distinctly. No little Grad^ind had ever learnt t^ 
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silly jingle. Twinkle, twinkle little star; how I 
wonder what you are ! No little Gradgrind had 
ever known wonder on the subject, each little Grad- 
grind having at five years old dissected the Great Bear 
Hke a Professor Owen, and driven Charles's Wain 
like a locomotive engine-driver. No little Gradgrind 
had ever associated a cow in a field with that famous 
cow with the crumpled horn who tossed the dog 
who worried the cat who killed the rat who ate the 
malt, or with that yet more famous cow who swal- 
lowed Tom Thumb c it had never heard of those 
celebrities, and had only been introduced to a cow 
as a graminivorous ruminating quadruped with several 
stomachs. 

To his matter of fact home, which was called 
Stone Lodge, Mr. Gradgrind directed his steps. 
He had virtually retired from the wholesale hardware 
trade before he built Stone Lodge, and was now 
looking about for a suitable opportunity of making 
an arithmetical figure in Parliament. Stone Lodge 
was situated on a moor within a mile or two of a 
great town-^— called Coketown in the present faithful 
guide-book. 

A very regular feature on the face of the country, 
Stone Lodge was. Not the least disguise toned 
down or shaded off that uncompromising fact in the 
landscape. A great square house, with a heavy 
portico darkening the principal windows, as its 
master's heavy brows overshadowed his eyes. A 
calculated, cast up, balanced, and proved house. 
Six windows on this side of the door, six on that 
side ; a total of twelve, in this wing, a total of 
twelve in the other wing ; four-and-twenty carried 
over to the back wings. A lawn and garden and 
30 infant avenue, all ruled straight -like a botanical 
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account-book. Gas and ventilation, drainage and 
water-service^ all of the primest quality. Iron 
clanaps and girders, fireproof from top to bottom; 
ipechanical lifts for the housemaids, with all their 
brushes and brooms; everything that heart could 
desire. 

Everything? Well, I suppose so. The little 
Gradgrinds had cabinets in various departments of 
science too.. They had a little conchological cabinet, 
and a little metallurgical cabmet, and a little mineral- 
ogical cabinet ; and the specimens were all arranged 
and labelled, and the bits of «tone and ore looked 
as though they might have been broken from the 
parent substances by those tremendously hard iostru- 
ments their own names ; and, to paraphrase the idle 
legend of Peter Piper,, who had never found his way 
into their nursery— *If the greedy little Gradgrinds 
grasped at more than this, what was it for good 
gracious goocLoess' sake, that the greedy little Grad- 
grinds grasped at ! 

Their father walked on in a hopeful and satisfied 
frame of mind. He was an affectionate father, 
after his manner; but he would probably have 
described himself (if he had been pu^ like Sissy 
Jupe, upon a definition) as *'an eminently practical" 
father. He had a particular pride in the phrase 
eminently practical, which was considered to have a 
special application to. him. Whatsoever the public 
meeting held in Coketown, and whatsoever the suIsm 
ject of such meeting, some Coketowner was sure' to 
seize the occasion of alluding to his eminently 
practical friend Gradgrind. This always pleased 
the emineody practical friend. He knew it to b 
his due, but his due was acceptable. 

He had reached the neutral ground upon the r 
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skirts, of the town, which was neither town nor 
countfy, and yet was either spoiled, when his ears 
were invaded by the sound of music. The clashing 
and banging band attached to the horse-riding 
estabKshment which had there set up its rest in ^ 
wooden pavilion was in full l»'ay. A flag, floating 
from the summit of the temple, proclaimed to man- 
kind that it was " Sleary's Horse-riding " which 
claimed their suffrages. Sleary himself, a stout 
modern statue with a money-box at its elbow, in an 
ecclesiastical niche of early Gothic architecture, took 
the money. Miss Josephine Sleary, as some very 
long and very narrow strips of printed bill announced, 
was then inaugurating the entertainments with her 
graceful equestrian Tyrolean flbwer-act. Among 
the oth^r pleasing but always strictly moral wonders 
which must be seen to be believed, Signor Jupc was 
that afternoon to <* elucidate the diverting accom- 
' plishmefits of his highly 'trained performing dog 
Merrylegs.'' He was also to exhibit ** his astound- 
bg feat of throwing seventy^five hundred-weight in 
rapid succession backhanded over his head, thus 
i forming a fountain of solid iron in mid-air, A 
'1 feat never before attempted in this or any other 
;,* country, and w^ich having elicited such rapturous 

II>laiidits firom enthusiastic throngs it cannot be with- 
drawn.*' The same Signor Jupe was to ** enliven the 
varied performances at frequent intervals with his 
chaste Shaksperean quips and retorts." Lastly, he 
was to wind them up by appearing in his favourite 
character of Mr. William button, of Tooley Street, 
in *< the highly novel and laughable hippo-comedietta 
of The Tailor's Journey to Brentford." 

Thomas Gradgrind took no heed of these trivi- 
^ties of course, but passed on as a practical man 
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ought to pass on, either brushing the noisy i^^ 
from his thoughts, or consigning them to the F^, 
of Correction. But, the turning of the road f 
him by the back of the booth, and at the baol 
the booth a number of children were congregated 
a number of stealthy attitudes, striving to peep in 
the hidden glories of the place. 

This brought him to a stop^ ** Now, to think 
these vagabonds," said he, << attracting the yoiii 
rabble fi'om a model school." 

A space of stunted grass and dry rubbish beL 
between him and the young rabble, he took his ey 
glass out of his waistcoat to look for any child 1 
knew by name, and might order off. Phenomen 
almost incredible though distinctly seen, what d 
he then behold but his own metallurgical Louii 
peeping with all. her might through a hole in a de 
board, and his own mathematical Thomas abasii 
himself on the ground to catch but a hoof of tl 
gracefid equestrian Tyrolean flower-fact ! 

Dumb with amazement, Mr. Gradgrind cross< 
to the spot where his family was thus disgraced, lii 
his hand upon each errmg child, and said; 

"Louisa!! Thomas!!" 

Both rose, red and disconcerted. :But> Loui 
looked at her father with more boldness than Thorn 
did. Indeed, Thomas did not look at him, b 
gave himself up to be taken home like a machine. 

"In the name of wonder^ idleness, and folly! 
said Mr. Gradgrind, leading each away by a han^ 
" what do you do here V . : ; 

** Wanted to see what it was like," return 
Louisa, shortly. 

" What it was like ? " 

« Yes, father." 
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There was an air of jaded sullenness in them both, 
and particularly in the girl : yet, struggling through 
the dissatisfaction of her face, there was a light -mth 
nothing to rest upon, a fire with nothing to burn, a 
starved imagination keeping life in itself somehow, 
which brightened its expression. Not with the 
brightness natural to cheerful youth, but with unoer-* 
tain, eager, doubtful flashes, which had something 
painful in them, analogous to the changes on a blind 
fece groping its way. 

She was a child now, of fifteen or sixteen ; but 
at no distant day would seem to become a woman 
all at once. Her father thought so as he looked 
at her. She was pretty. Would have been self- 
willed (he thought in his eminently practical way) 
bat for her bringing up. 

** Thomas, though I have the fact before me, I 
bid it difficult to believe that you, with your educa- 
tion and resources, should have brought your sister 
to a scene like this." 

<'I brought himy father," said Louisa, quickly. 
'* I asked him to come." 

" I am sorry to hear it. I am very sorry indeed 
to hear it. It n^akes Thomas no better, and it 
Ottkes you worse, Louisa." 

She looked at her father again, but no tear fell 
down her cheek. 

'<Yoa! Thomas and you, to whom the circle 
of the sciences is open ; Thomas and you, who may 
k said to be replete with facts ; Thomas and you, 
^ho have been trained to mathematical exactness ; 
Hxmias and you, here ! " cried Mr. Gradgrind. 
'^lo this degraded position ! I am amazed." 

" I was tired, father. I have been tired a long 
time," said Louisa. 
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"Tired? Of What?" asked the ai 
father. 

** I don't know of what — of everything ] 

" Say not another word," returned Mi 
grind* ' " You are childish. I will hear n< 
He did not speak again until they had wall 
half-a-niile in silence, when he gravely I 
with : <* What would your best friends say, 
Do you attach no value to their good opinioi 
would Mr. Bounder by say ? " 

At the mention of thiis name, his daught< 
look at him, remarkable for its intense and i 
character. He saw nothing of it, for I 
looked at her, she had again cast down her 

"What," he repeated presently, " wo 
Bounderby say ? " All the way to Stone 
as with grave indignation he led the two de 
home, he repeated at intervals " What w( 
Bounderby say I " — as if Mr. Bounderby ] 
Mrs. Grundy. 



Chapter IV 

Mr. bounderby 

NOT being Mrs; Grundy, who « 
Bounderby ? 
Why, Mr. Bounderby was as near be 
Gradgrind's bosom friend, as a man perfect! 
0^ sentiment can approach that spiritual rel 
towards another maii perfectly devoid of s( 
So near was Mr. Bounderby-— or, if th< 
should prefer it, so far off. 
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He was a rich man : banker, merchant, roaoufac* 
irer,and what not. A big, load man, with a stare^ 
od a metallic laugh. A man made out of a coarse 
lalerial, which seemed to have been stretched to 
take 80 much of him. A man with a great puffed 
ead and forehead, swelled veins in hia temples, and 
ich a strained skin to his lace that it seemed to 
old bis eyes open, and lift his eyebrows up. A 
lan with a pervading appearance on him ot being 
ifiated like a balloon, and ready to start. A man 
iio could never sufficiendy vaunt himself a self- 
ode man. A man who was always prodaimingi 
inmgh that brassy speaking-trumpet of a voice of 
is, htt old ignorance and his old poverty. A man 
lio was the Bully of humility. 
A year or two younger than his eminently prac- 
cal friend, Mr. Bounderby looked older ; his seven 
r eight and forty might have had the seven or 
ght added to it again, without surprising anybody, 
le had not much hair. One might have fancied 
e had talked it off; and that what was left, all 
aoding up in disorder, was in that condition from 
nag constandy blown about by his windy boast- 
Jness. 

In the formal drawing-room of Stone Lodge, 
lading on the hearth-rug, warming himself before 
e fire, Mr. Bounderby delivered some observations 
Mrs. Gradgrind on the circumstance of its being 
B birthday. He stood before the fire, pardy because 
was a cool spring afternoon, though the sun shone ; 
rtly because the ^hade of Stone Lodge was always 
unted by the ghost of damp mortar ; pardy. because 
thus took up a commanding position, from which 
subdue Mrs. Gradgrind. 

" I hadn't a shoe to my foot. As U> 2l «JtK>cViii^ 

c 
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I didn't know such a thing by name. I passed the 
day in a ditch, and the night in a pig-sty. That's 
the way I spent my tenth birthday. Not that 
a ditch was new to me, for I was bom in a 
ditch.'' 

Mrs. Gradgrind, a little, thin, white, pink-eyed 
bundle of shawls, of surpassing feebleness, mental 
and bodily ; who was always taking physic without 
any effect, and who, whenever she showed a symptom 
of coming to life, was invariably stunned by some 
weighty piece of fact tumbling on her; Mn. 
Gradgrind hoped it was a dry ditch ? 

<* No ! As wet as a sop. A foot of water-in 
it," said Mr. Bounderby. 

** Enough to give a baby cokJ," Mrs. Gradgnnd 
considered. 

''Cold? I was bom with inflanmiatkm of the 
lungs, and of everything else, I believe, that was 
capable of inflammation," returned Mr. Bounderby. 
« For years, ma'am, I was one of the most miserr 
able little wretches ever seen. I was so sickly; 
that I was always moaning and groaning. I was so 
ragged and dirty, that you wouldn't have touched 
me with a pair of tongs." 

Mrs. Gradgrind faintly looked at the ^ongs, as 
the most appropiiate thing her imbecility could think 
of doing. 

''How I fought through it, / don't know," said 
Bounderby. "I was determined^ I suppose. I 
have been a determined character in. later life, and I 
suppose I was then. Here I am, Mrs. Gradgrindi 
anyhow, and nobody to thank for jny being here^ 
but myself." ' 

Mrs. Gradgrind meekly and weakly hc^d that 
his mother— 
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** My mother \ Bolted, ma'am ! '* said 
Bounderby* 

Mrs. Gradgrindy stunned as usual, collapsed and 
gave it up. 

" My mother left me to my grandmother/' said 
Bounderby; '^and, according to the best of my 
remenibraxicey my grandmother was the wickedest 
and the worst old woman that ever lived. If I got 
a little pair of shoes by any chance, she would take 
'em off and sell 'cm for drink. Why, I have 
known that grandmother of mine lie iA her bed and 
drink her four-teen glasses of liquor before break- 
fast!" 

Mrs. Gradgrind, weakly smiling, and giving no 
other sign of vitality, looked (as she idways did) 
like an indifferently executed transparency of a 
nnall female figure, without enough light behind it. 
'' She kept a chandler's shop," pursued Bounderby, 
**aiid kept me in an egg»box. That was the cot 
of my infancy ; an old egg-box. As soon as I was 
big enough to run away, of course I ran away. 
Then I became a young vagabond ; and instead of 
one old woman knocking me about and starving me, 
everybody of all ages knocked me about and starved 
ne. They were right; they had no business to do 
iQ)rthing else. I was a nuisance, an incumbrance^ 
Ukl a peat. I know that very well." 

His pride ID having at any time of his life achieved 
inch a great social distinction as to be a nuisance, an 
incumbrance, and a pest, was only to be satisfied by 
tliree tooorons repetitions of the boast. 

*^ I was to pull through it I suppose, Mrs. Grad- 
grind. Whether I was to do it or not, ma'am, I 
did it. I polled through it, though nobody threw 
me out a rope. Vagabond, errand-boy, vagabond*^ 
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labourer, porter, clerk, chief manager, small partner, 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketown. Those are die 
antecedents, and the culmination. Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown learnt his letters from the outsides « 
the shops, Mrs. Gradgrind, and was first able to 
tell the time upon a dial-piate, from studying the 
steeple clock ot St. Giles's Church, London, undei 
the direction of a drunken cripple, who was a coof 
victed thief, and an incorrigible vagrant Tell 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketovm, of your distriel 
schools and your model schools, and your trainiiif 
schools, and your whole kettle-of-fish of schools; 
and Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, tells you plainlji 
all right, all correct — he hadn't such advantages— 
but let us have hard-headed, solid-fisted peo{rfe^ 
the education that made him won't do for every* 
body, he knows well-— such and such his educatioi 
was, however, and yQu may force him to swallow 
boiling ht^ but you shall never force him to suppres 
the &ct8 of his life." 

Being heated when he arrived at this clima: 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketown stopped. F 
stopped just as his eminently practical friend, sf 
accompanied by the. two young culjprits, entered t 
room. His eminently practical friend, on see 
hioi, stopped also, and gave Louisa a reproaci 
look that plainly said, ** Behold your Bounderb) 

"Well!*' blustered Mr. Bounderby, «wJ 
the matter i What is young Thomas in the di 
about r' 

He spoke of young Thomaa, but he look 
Louisa. 

; "We were peeping at the circus," mu 
Louisa, haughtily, without lifting up her eyes, 
&ther caught us." 
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** And Mrs. Gradgrind," said her husband in a 
lofty manner, ** I should as soon have expected to 
find my children reading poetry." 

**Dear me," whimpered Mrs. Gradgrind. 
** How can you, Louisa and Thomas ! I wonder 
at yoiL I declare you're enough to make one 
regret ever having had a family at all. I have a 
great mind to say I wish I hadn't. Then what 
would you have done,! should like to know." 

Mr. Gradgrind did not seenl favourably impressed 

by these cogent remarks. He frowned impatiently. 

^* As if, with my head in its present dirobbing 

state, you couldn't go and look at the shells and 

minerals and things provided for you, instead of 

drcases ! '^ «aid Mrs. Gradgrind. ** You know, a^ 

well as I do, no young people have circus masters, 

or keep circuses in cabinets, or attend lectures about 

drcutes. What can you possibly want to know of 

circuses then ? I am sure you have enough to do, if 

that's what you want. With my head in its present 

state, I couldn^t remember the mere names of half 

the facts yoa have got to iattend to.'' 

••That's the reason ! " pouted Louisa. 

•^Doo't tell me that's the reason, because it can 

be nothing of the sort," said Mrs. Gradjgrind. 

**Go and be somethingological directly." 'Mrs. 

Gradgrind was not a scientific character, and usually 

dinnined her children to their studies with this 

general injunction to choose their pursuit. 

In tmdi, Mrs. Gradgrind's stock of facts in 
general was woefully defective ; but Mr. Gradgrind 
in raising her to her high matrimonial position, had 
been influenced by two reasons. Firstly, she was 
most satisfactory as a question of figures; and, 
seoondlyy she had •• no nonsense " about her. By 
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nonsenae he meant fancy ; and truly it is probable 
she was as free from any alloy of that nature, as any 
human being not arrived at the perfection of an 
absolute idiot, ever was. 

The simple circumstance of being left alone with 
her husband and Mr. Bounderby, was sufficient to 
stun this admirable lady again without collisioo 
between herself aind any other fact. So, she once 
more died away, and nobody minded her. 

<< Bounderby," said Mr. Gradgrind, drawing a 
chair to the fireside, '< you are always do interested 
in my young people— particularly in Louisa — that I 
make no apology for saying to you, I am very much * 
vexed by this discovery. I have systematically 
devoted myself (as you know) to the education of 
the reason of my family. The reason is (as Jtm 
know) the only faculty to which education should 
be addressed. And yet, -Bounderby,' it wouki 
appear from this unexpected circumstance of to-daji 
though in itself a trifling one, as if something had 
crept into Thomas's and Louisa's minds which is— 
or rather, which is not — I don't know that I can 
express myself better than by saying*— which hps 
never been intended to be developed, and in which 
their reason has no part." 

•There certainly is no reason in looking with 
interest at a parcel of vagabonds," returned Boun' 
derby. "When I was a vagabond myself, no- 
body looked with any interest at me; I know 
that." 

" Then- comes the question," said the eminently 
practical father, with his eyes on the fire, " in whtt 
has this vulgar curiosity its rise ? " 

'* m tell you in what. In idle imagination." 

'* I hope not," said the eminently practical $ ^ I 
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confess, however, that the misgiving has crossed me 
on my way home." 

<< In idle imagination, Gradgrind," repeated 
Bounderby. "A very bad thing for anybody, but 
a cursed bad thing for a girl like Louisa. I should 
ask Mrs. Gradgrind's pardon for strong expressions, 
bat that she knows very well I am not a refined 
character. Whoever expects refinement in me will 
be disappointed. I hadn\ a refined bringing up/' 

** Whether/' said Mr. Gradgrind, pondering 
with hia handa in his pockets, and his cavernous 
eyes on the fire, *^ whether any instructor or servant 
can have suggested anything ? Whether Louisa or 
Thomas can have been reading anything ?. Whether, 
in spite of all precautions, any idle storybook can 
have got into the bouse f Because, in minds that 
have been practically formed by rule and line, fi'om 
the cradle upwards, this is so curious, so incom- 
prehensible." 

■" Stop a bit 1 " cried Bounderby, who all this 
time had been standing, as before, on the hearth, 
bursting at the very furniture of the room with 
explosive humility. ." You have one of ■■ those 
stroller's children in the school." 

"Cecilia Jupe, by name," said Mr. Gradgrind, 
with something of a stricken look at his friend. 

" Now, stop a bit ! " cried Bounderby again. 
"How did she come there ? " 

" Why, the fact is, I saw the girl myself, for the 
first time, only just now. She specially applied 
here at the house to be admitted, as not regularly 
belonging to: our town, and — yes, you are right, 
Bounderby, you are right." 

"Now, stop a bit!" cried Bounderby, once 
more. " Louisa saw her when she came ? " 
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** Louisa certainly did see her, for she menti< 
the application to me. But Louisa saw her, 1 1 
no doubt, in Mrs. Gradgrind's presence." 

"Pray, Mrs. Gradgrind," said Bounde 
•* what passed I " 

** Oh, ray poor health ! " returned Mrs. G 
grind. " The girl wanted to come to the scl 
land Mr. Gradgrind wanted girls to come to 
school, and Louisa and Thomas both said thai 
girl wanted to come, and that Mr. Grad^ 
wanted girls to come, and how was it possibj 
contradict them when such was the fact ! " 

" Now I tell you what, Gradgrind ! " said 
Bounderby. *<Turn this girl to the right al 
and there's an end of it." 

" I am much of your opinion*" '' 

** Do it at once," said Bounder by, " has ah 
been my motto from a child. When I thoug 
would run away from my egg-box and my gr; 
mother, I did it at once^ Do you the same, 
this at once ! " 

** Are you walking ? " asked his friend. 
have the father's address. Perhaps you would 
mind walking to town with me ? " 

^< Not the least in the world," said Mr. B< 
derby, " as long as you do it at once ! " 

So, Mr. Bounderby threw on his hat — ^he ah 
threw it on, as expressing a man who had beei 
too busily employed in making himself, to ac 
any fashion of wearing his hat — and with his 
n his pockets, sauntered out into the hall, 
never wear gloves," it was his custom to sa** 
didn't climb up the ladder in them. Shor 
ta high up, if I had." 

Being left to saunter in the hall a minu 
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uvhiie Mr. Gradgrind went up-stairs for the address, 

he opened the door of the children's study and 

looked into that serene floorclothed apartment, 

vrhich, notwithstanding its book-cases and its 

cabinets and its variety of learned and philosophical 

appliaocesy had much of the genial aspect of a room 

devoted to hair*<;utting. Louisa languidly leanea 

Vfoa the- window looking out, without looking at 

anything, while young Thomas stood sniffing 

revengefully at the fire. Adam Smith and Malthus, 

two younger Gradgrinds, were out at lecture in 

custody ; and little Jane, after manufacturing a good 

deal of moist pipe-clay on her face with slate-pencil 

and tears, had fallen asleep over vUlgar fractions. 

^'It'a all right now, Louisa: it's all right, young 
Thomas^" said Mr. Bounderby ; " you won't do sb 
any more. I'll answer for it's being all oter with 
&ther. Well, Louisa, that's worth a kiss, isn't 
it?" 

" You can take one, Mr. Bouhderby," returned 
Louisa, wheii she had coldly paused, and slowly 
'Walked across the room, and ungraciously raised her 
cheek towards him, with her face turned away. 

" Always my pet ; ain't you^ Louisa ? " said Mr. 
Bounderby. •* Good l^e, Louisa ! " 

He went his way, but she stood on the same 

spot, rubbing the cheek he had kissed, with her 

handkerchief, until it was burning red. She was 

still doing this, five minutes afterwards. 

*^What are you about. Loo?" her brother 

. sulkily remonstrated. «* You'll rub a hole in your 

i face.'^ 

**You may cut the piece out with yoar penknife 
if yot hke, Tom. I wouldn't cry ! " 
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Chapter V 

THE KET-NOTE 

COKETOWN, to which Messrs. Bounc 
and Gradgruxi now walked, was a trii 
of fact ; it had no greater taint of fancy in it 
Mrs. Gradgrind herself. Let us strike the 
note, Coketown, before pursuing our tune. 

It was a town of red brick, or of brick 
would have been red if the smoke and ashes 
allowed it; but as matters stood it was a to^ 
xmnatural red and black like the painted face 
savage. It was a town of machinery and 
chimneys, out of which interminable serpen 
smoke trailed themselves for ever and ever, 
never got uncoiled. It had a black canal in r 
a river that ran purple with ill-smelling dy( 
vast piles of building full of windows wher( 
was a rattling and a trembling all day Ion 
where the piston of the steam-^engine - 
monotonously up and down, like the head 
elephant in a state of melancholy madness, 
tained several large streets all very like one 
and many small streets still more like one 
inhabited by people equally like one anot 
all went in and out at the same hours, 
same sound upon the same pavements, ^ 
same work, and to whom every day was 
as yesterday and to-morrow, and ever^ 
counterpart of the last and the next. 

These attributes of Coketown were 
inseparable from the work by which it w? 
against them were to be set off, com 
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which found their way all over the world, and 
elegancies of life which made, we will not ask how 
much of the fine lady, who could scarcely bear to 
hear the place mentioned. The rest of its features 
were voluntary, and they were these. 

You saw nothing in Coketown hut what was 
severely workful. If the members of a religion^ 
persuasion built a chapel thore^ — as the members of 
eighteen religious persuasions had done — they made 
it a pious warehouse of red brick, with sometimes 
(but this is only in highly ornamental examples) a 
bell in a birdcage on the top of it. The solitary 
exception was the New Church ; a stuccoed edifice 
with a square Steele over the door, terminating in 
four short pinnacles like florid wooden legs. AU 
the public in^riptions in the town were painted 
alike, in severe characters of Uack and white. The 
jail might have been the infirmary, the : infirmary 
might have be«n the jail, the town-hall might have 
been either, or both, or anything else, for anything 
that appeared to the contrary in^the graces of their 
construction. Fact, fact, fact, everywhere in the 
material aspect of the town; fact, fact, &ct, every- 
where io the immateriali^ The M^Choakumqhild 
school was all fact, and the school of design was all 
fact, and the relations between master arid nMb were 
all fiict, and everything was fact between the lying- 
in hospital and the cemetery, and: what you couldn't 
state in figures, or show to- be purchaseable in the 
cheapest market and saleable in the dearest, was not, 
and never should be» world without end, Amen. 

A town so sacred to fact, and so triumphant in its 
assertion, of course got on well ? Why no, not quite 
well. No ? Dear me ! 

No* Coketowx} did not come out of its own 
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furaacesy in all respects like gold that hsd 
fire; First, the perplexing mysiterj'of th^^ . 
was. Who belonged to the eighteen denomin^^^ 
Because, whoever did, the labouring people c&s^ ^ 
It was very strange to walk through the stree^^ 00- 
Sunday morning, and noie how few of thcsm 4ii 
barbarous jangling of bells that was driving the ma 
and nervous mad, called away from their owniquartcs^ 
from their own close rooms, from the corners- of thd^ 
own streets, where they lounged listlessly, gazing. ai| 
all the church and chapel going, as at a thing wkljl 
which they had no manner of concern. : Nor waB ■( 
merely the stranger who noticed this^ because dKfe< 
was a native organisation in Coketown itself, whott' 
members were to be heard of in the House jdf 
Commons every session, indignantly petitioning Ut 
acts of parliament that should make these 'peofJb 
religious by main force* Then came the Teetolal 
Society, who com|Jained that these same peopkr 
<tuould get drunk, and showed in tabular statementB 
that they did get drunk, and proved at tea partieir 
that no inducement, human or Divine T^xcept » 
medal), would induce them to forego their custooi 
of getting drunk. Then; came the chemist and 
druggist, with other tabular statements, showifig 
that when they didn't get drunk, they took opunn.: 
Then came the experienced chaplain of the jail, with 
more tabular statements, outdoing all the previous 
tabular statements, and showing that the same people 
would resort to low haunts, hidden froim the public 
eye, where they heard low singing and saw low 
dancing, and mayhap joined in it ; and where A. 
B;, aged twenty-four next birthday, and committed: 
for eighteen months' solitary, had hiriiself said (iiot 
that he had ever shown himself particularly worthy 
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of belief) his ruin began, as he was perfectly sure 
and confident that otherwise he would have been a 
tip-top moral specimen. Then came Mr. Gradgrind 
and Mr. Bounderby, the two gentlemen at this pre- 
sent moment walking through Coketown, and both 
eminently practical, who could, on occasion, furnish 
more tabular statements derived from their own 
personal experience, and illustrated by cases they 
had known and seen, from which it clearly appeared 
^n short, it was the only clear thing in the case-* 
that these same people were a bad lot altogether, 
gentlemen ; that do what you would for them they 
Were never thankful for it, gentlemen ; that they were 
resdess, gendemen ; that they never knew what they 
wanted ; that they lived upon the best, and bought 
fresh butter ; and insisted on Mocha coffee, and 
rejected all but prime parts of meat, and yet were 
eternally dissatisfied and unmanageable. • In short it 
was the moral of the old nursery fiibie : 

There was an old woman, and what do you think ? 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink; 
Victui^s and drink were the whole of her diet, 
And yet this old woman would never be quiet.. 

Is it possible, I wonder, that there was any analogy 
between the caae of the Coketown population and the 
case of the litde Gradgrinds ? Surely, none of us in 
our sober senses and acquainted with figures, are to 
he told at thiis dme of day, that one of the foremost 
dements in the existence of the Coketown working- 
people had been for scores of years, deliberately set 
at noi^ht ? That there was any Fancy in them 
demanding to' be brought into healthy existence 
instead of rtmggling on in convulsions ? That exacdy 
in the rado as they worked long and monotonously, 
the craving grew within them for some physical relief 
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— some relaxation, encouraging good hixwtw 
good spirits, rand giving them a vent — sc^me 
niaed hoKday, though it were but for an ^ 
dance to a stirring band of music — eome oc^« 
Hght pie in which even M^Choakumchild ^ 
finger — which craving must iuid would be ^, 
aright, or 'must aad would inevitably go wn^^^ 
the laws of the Creation were repealed ? 

** This man lives at Pod's End, and I doa't < 
know Pod's End," said Mr. Gradgrind. ** W 
is it, Bounderby ? " 

Mr* Bounderby knew it was somewhere d 
town, but knew no more respecting it. So t 
stopped for a moment, looking about. 

' Ahnost as they did so, there: came runnii^rfl 
the comer of the street at a qui«k pace and wit 
frightened look, a girl whom Mr. Gradgrind rec 
mscd. «Halliaa!"8aidhe. "Stop! Where 
you going ! . Stop ! " Girl number twenty stop 
then, palpitating^ aqd made him a curtsey. 

<* Why arc you tearing about the streets," i 
Mr. Gradgrind, ** in this improper manner ? " 

"I inras — I was run after, sir," the girl pani 
** and I wanted to get away." 

" Run after?" repeated Mr. Gradgrind. "V 
would run after you r* " 

• The question was unexpectedly and suddc 
answered for : her, by the colourless boy. Bit;: 
who came found the comer with such blind qi 
and so little anticipating a stoppage on the pavemi 
that he brou^t himself up against Mr. Gradgrii 
waistcoat and rebounded into the road. 

" What do you mean, boy ? " said Mr. Gc 
^rind. "What are. you doing? How dare j 
daah against— everybody — m this nu^mer ? ". . ^ 
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Bitzer picked up his cap, which the concussion 

i knocked off; and backing, and knuckling his 

ehead, pleaded that it was an accident. 

** Was this hoy running after you, Jupe ? " asked 

r. Gfadgrind.- 

" Yes sir," said the girl reluctantly. 

« No, I wasn't, €ir ! '* cried Bitzer. " Not till 

? run away from me. But the horae-riders ^ever 

nd what they say,' sir; they're famous foi* it. 

Ml know the horse-riders are famous for never 

oding what they say," ^addressing Sissy. ** It's 

well known in the town as — please, sir, as the 
iltiplication table isn't known to the hbrsoHnders.-' 
tzer tried Mr. Bounderby with this. 
** He frightened me so,'; said the girl, " w^h his 
lel faces ! *' 

« Oh \ " cried Bitzer. ** Oh I An't you one of 
i rest ! An't you a horse-rider ! I nevef looked 
her, sir. I atkedf iier if she 'would - know hoW to 
fine a horse to-morrow, and offered to tell he^ 
ain, and she ran away, and I ran after her, sir, 
at she might know how to answer when she txras 
ked. You wouldn't have thought of saying such 
ischief ifyou hadn't been a horse-rider ?" 

**Her calitng* seems to be pretty -well known 
nong 'cm^'^ observed Mr. BoiRiderby. "You'd 
kve had the -whole school peeping in a row, in 
week." 

"Truly, I think so," i*e«urned his friend. •< Bitzer, 
m you about and tike yourself home. Jupe, stay 
Te a moment. Let me hekr of your running in 
is manner any more, boy, and you will hear >of 
e through - <he master of the school. You under- 
bid what I mean. Go along." 

The boy stopped in his rapid Uinking, knuckled 
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his forehead again, glanced at Sissy^ tixt. 
aqd retreated^ 

"Now, girl," said Mr. Gradgrind, ** 
gentleman and me to your father's ; we < 
there. What have you got in that bottle 
carrying?" 

. " Gin,'* said Mr. ■ Bounderby. 
. "Dear, no, sir ! It's the nine oils." 

** The what \ " cried Mr. Bounderby. 

''The nine oils, sir. To rub father 
Then, said Mr. Bounderby, with a lo 
laugh, "What the devil do you rub yo 
with nine, oil^ for ? " 

" It's what pur people always use, sir, v 
gel any hurts in the ring," replied the gir 
over her shoulder, to assure herself that he 
was- gone. "They bruise themselves 
foivetipTies.'' 

:. "Serve .'eni right," said Mr. Boundei 
b^ing idle«"' She glanced up at his fa 
mingled astonishment and dread. 
... " By Geoirge ! " said Mr. Bounderby, 
was four. or fiv« years younger than you, I 1 
bruises upon me than ten oils, twenty oils, i 
would have rubbed off. I didn't get 'em b] 
making, but. by being banged about. Thei 
ropet«7dancing for me ; I danced on the bai 
and was larruped with the rope." 

Mr* Gradgrind, though hard enough, ix 
mean3 so rough a iman as Mr. Bounder! 
character was not unkind, all things consi 
might have been a .very kind one indeed, i 
only made' some round mistake in the i 
that balanced it, years ago. He said, in 
meaoc for a re*aaB\irmg xone^ as they tun 
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a narrow road, <*And this is Pod's End; is it, 
Jupe!" 

** This is it, sir, and — if you wouldn't mind, sir— 
this 18 the house." 

She stopped, at twilight, at the door of a mean 
little public house, with dim red lights in it. As 
haggard and as shabby, as if, for want of custom, it 
had itself taken to drinking, and had gone the way 
all drunkards go, and was very near the end of it. 

** It's only crossing the bar, sir, and up the stairs, 
if von wouldo^t mind, and waiting there for a moment 
till I g^ a candle. If you should hear a dog, sir, 
it's only Merrylegs, and he only barks." 

^* Merrylegs and nine cmIs, eh ? " said Mr. 
fiounderby, entering last with his metallic laugh. 
*^ Pretty well this, for a self-made man ! " 



Chapter YI 

sleart's horsemanship 

THE nameof the public house was thePegasus's 
Arms. Tl^e Pegasus's legs might have been 
Qore to the purpose; bu^ underneath the winged 
horse upon the sign-board, the Pegasus's Arms was 
inscribed in Roman letters. Beneath that inscription 
igatn, in a flowing scroll, the painter had touched off 
the Ikies: 

Good malt makes eood beer, 
Walk in, and theyll draw it here ; 
Good whie makes good brandy, 
Give OS a call, and you'll find it handy. 
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Framed and glazed upon the wall behind the d!£a^»- 
little bar, was another Pegasus — a theatrical one-*.,^ 
with real gauze let in for his wings, golden stars stac^\^ 
on all over him, and his ethereal harness made of r^^ 
silk. 

As it had grown too dusky without, to see t^ 
sign^ and as it had not grown light enoujgh within 69 / 
see the picture, Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. Bounderb^ 
received no offence from these idealities. . They 
followed the girl up some steep comer-stairs without 
meeting any one^ and stopped in die dark while she 
went on for a candle. They expected every momeBt 
to hear Merrylegs give tongue, but the highly trained 
performing dog had not barked when the girl and the 
candle appeared together; 

<< Fadier is not in our room, sir," she said, with 
a face of great surprise. " If you wouldn't mind 
walking in, I'll find him directly." 

They walked in ; and Sissy, having set two chain 
for them, sped away with a quick light step. It was 
a mean, shabbily furnished room, with a bed in it 
The white night-cap^ embellished with two peacock's 
feathers and a pigtail bolt upright, in which Signor Jupe 
had that very afternoon enlivened the varied perform- 
ances with his chaste Shaksperean quips and reCMti^ 
hung upon a nail ; but no odier portion of his waid- 
robe, pr other token of himself or bis pnrsuits^ was 
to be seen anywhere. ^ to Merrylegs, that re* 
.spectable ancestor of the highly trained «ziiinal who 
went aboard the ark, might have been accidentiUjr 
shut out of it, for any sign of a dog that was maaiieflt 
to eye or ear in the Pegasus's Arms. 

They heard the doors of roonis above, opening and 
shutting as Sissy went from one to another in quest 
of her father ; and ^re«ently they heard voices 
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expressing surprise. She came boimdtBg down again 
in a great horry, opened a battered and mangy, okl 
bait tmaky fbnnd it empty, and looked round witk 
ber hands clasped and her face full of tercor. . • ..- 

*^ Father must have gone down to the Booth, sir^ 
I don't know why he should go there, but he must 
be there; I'll bring him in a minute I " She was 
gone directly, without her bonnet ; with her long, 
dark, childish hair streaming behind her. 

<<What does she mean I " said Mr.' Gradgrind^ 
^ Back, in a minute ? . ilt^s more than a mile c^/' 

Before Mr. Bounderby could reply, a young man 
ippeared at the door, and introducing himself with 
the words, ^^ By your leaves, gentlemen J " walked 
in with his. hands in his pockets.. His fece, close- 
shaven, thin, and sallow^ wds ' shaded by a great 
quantity of dark hair, brushed into a roll all round 
bis head) and parted np the centre. . His legs were 
very robnst^ bat shorter tl^m legs of good propor^ns 
should have been* His chest and back were as much 
too broad, as his legs were too short. Hi3. was. dressed 
in a Newmarket coat^nd iight«fitting trousers ; wore 
a shawl round his neck ^ smelt of lamp-cal, straw, 
orange-peci, horses' provender,, and /sawdust ; and 
looked' a most remarkable sort of Centaur, com« 
pounded of: the stable and the p&yrhouse. . WheK 
the one began, and die other ended, fiobody could 
bave told with any^ecision. This, gehtlemafa was 
mentianed ini the biUs of the day as Mr. E. Wv B. 
Chikiecsi aojusdy celeA)rated for his daring vaulting 
let aa thel^^ xiontsnum of the North American 
Praiiies ;- in which popular perfonhtince,- a diminutive 
boy with an old fa^e; who now accompanied him, 
issisted as his infimt son : bdng carried upside dqwn 
9ver hia father 'a shoulder, by o^e fix)ft, and held by 
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the crown of bis head, heels upwardt, in the paini[i 
hk father's hand, according to tjie vioknt {laieini 
manner in which witd huntsmen may he obsarred I 
fondle their offspring. Made up with curls, wreathi 
wings, white bismuth, and carmine, this hopeft 
young person soared into so pleasing a Cupid !s 
to constitute the chief delight of the maternal part i 
the spectators ; but in private, where- his characM 
istics were a precociouscutaway coat and ah eaLtremci 
gruff voice, he became of the Turf, turfy. 

<< By your leaves, gentlemen,'^ said Mr. £. Wi!! 
ChildcTs, glancing round the room. **lt was yon, 
believe, that were wishing to see Jupe ! ": 

^ It was," said Mr. .Gradgrind. <* His daughli 
ha» gone to fetch him, but I- can't wait ; therefor 
if you please, I will leave. a message for him wil 
you." .1. 

>< You see, my friend," Mr. BQunderby.ipot i 
*^:we. arettie kind of people who' know the val 
of time, and- you are the kind of people who doa 
know the value of time." 

r:.M:l have not," retorted Mr. Childer8,a&er sUi*ve 
lag him' from head to foot, M the honour of knawii 
yom-rhoX if you mean that you can -make more moa 
ofiyour time than I can of mine^ I should ^ judge fix 
yow appearance^ that you are about right." .-. 
i/tf Aad when you have made it, you can keep 
too, I should think," said Ci^id. 

<< Kidderminster, stow that ! '' said Mr. Ckikie 
(Master Kidderminster was Cupid^s mortal name* 

^^ What.: does he come here cheekli^ -ua fl 

then i '^ cried Master . Kidderminster, showing 

very irascible temperament. . <Vlf ybu want to cl^ 

US, pay yc|ur ochre at the doois and .take it out." 

** KidderraiBster/' said Mr. Childers^ raising ! 
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voice, "stow that! — Sir," to Mr. Gradgrind, "I 
was addressing myself to you, You 'may or you 
may not be kware (for perhaps you have not been 
much in the audience), that Jupe has missed his tip 
very often, lately." 

** Has — ^what has he missed ? " asked Mr. 
Gradgrind, glancing at the potent Bounderby for 
assistance. ' 

" Missed his tip." 

'^Offered at the Gart^ four times last night, 
and never d6ne 'em ^once," said Master Kidder- 
minster. ** Missed his tip at the banners, too, and 
was loose in his ponging.' 

*^ Didn't do what he ought to do. Was short in 
his leaps and bad in his tumbling," Mr. Childers 
interpreted. 

. " Oh ! " said Mr. Gradgrind, " that is tip, is 
ki" .- . ■• ■ .. ■ t 

" In a general way that's missing his tip," Mr. 
E. W. B. Childers answered. 

**Nine oils, Merrylegs, missing tips, garters, 
l)aoner8, afid Ponging, eh! " ejaculated Bounderby, 
trith his' laugh of'lau^s. ** Queer sort of company, 
too, for «.mad who has raised himself." 

** Lower .yourself, then," retorted Cupid. '" Oh 
Lord 1 if you've raised yourseif so high as all that 
comes tO| let yourself down a bit." 

" This is a very obtrusive lad ! " said Mr. Grad- 
grihd, turding, and knitting his brows on him. 

" We'd have had a young gentleman to meet you, 
if we had knowb you were coming,'- retorted Master 
Kiddcrmiilster^ nothing abashed. " It's a pity you 
don't have a bespeak, b^g so particular. You're 
on the Tfight-Jett, ain't you ? "■ 
<< What dops this unmanneriy. boy mean," asked 
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Mr. Gradgrindy eyeing him in a 'sort of desperat:^^ 
"by Tight- Jeff?" 

** There ! Get out, get out J - ' said Mr. Cldd^ 
thrusting his young friend from the room, ntheri 
the prairie manner. " Tight- Jeff or Slack- Jetfj^ 
doA't touch signify : it's only tight-rope and slack** 
rope. You were going to give roe a niessj^'fl 
Jupe ? " 

" Yes, I was." 

"Then^" continued Mr. Ghilders, quickff, *'in3f 
opinion is, he 'will never receive it. Do you IumMP 
much of Jiim ? " 

" I never saw the man in my life.'* " 

*•! doubt if you ever wiS see him now. It*! 
pretty plain to me, he's off." ' ' 

"Do you mean that he has deserted his daughter?-' 

." Ay ! I mean,*' said Mr. Childers, with a nod 
"that he has cut. He was goosed last night, he wn 
goosed the night before last, he wis goosed td-da}f 
He has lately got in the way of beiiig alway^ goosed 
and he can't stand it." . . '• 

" Why ' has hfe been — so very nmch-^Goosed ? * 
asked Mr* Gradgrind, forcing the ii^orld out c 
himself, with great toilemnity and reluctance. 

"His joints are turning stiff, and he ie gettin 
usiod'up," said Childers. "He has hispcnnts i 
a Cackler still, but he can't get a living out < 
them.'* 

" A Cackler ! " Bounderby repeated. <^ Hei 
we go again ! '• 

<^A speaker, if the gentkman likes it better, 
said Mr. E. W. B. Childers, superciliously thrdwii 
die interpretation over his sh6ulder,and accompanyii 
it with a shake of his long hair — 'ii^hich all shook 
OQce. "Now, it's a remarkable fact^ sir, that' it c 
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that man deeper, to know that his daughter knew of 
his being goosed, than to go throqgh with it." 

*< Good ! " interrupted Mr. Bounderby. "This 
is good, Gradgrind ! A man so fond of his daughter^ 
that he runs away from her ! This is derilish good ! 
Ha ! ha ! Now, I'll tell you what, young man. 
I haven't always occupied my present station of life. 
I know'what thesethings are. You may be astonished 
to hear it, but my mother ran away from me»*^ 

E. W. B. Childers replied pointedly, that he was 
not at all astonished to hear it. 

"Very well," said Bounderby. "I was bom in 
a ditch, and my mother ran away from nie. Do I 
excuse her for iti No. Have I ever excused her 
for it ? Not I. What do I call her for it ? I call 
her probably the very worst woman that ever lived in 
the world, except my drunken grandmother. There's 
no family pride about me^ there's no imaginative senti- 
mental huniibi^ about me^ I call a spade a spade ; 
and I call the mother of Josiali Bounderby of Coke- 
town, without any fear or any favour, what I should 
call her if she had been' the miother of Dick Jones 
of Wapptng. . So, with thi^ man. He is a run- 
away rogue and a vagabond, that's what he is, in 
Englisk^l 

<* It's all the same to me what he is or what he 
b not, whether in English or whether in French," 
retorted Mr. E. W. B. Childers, facing about. *< I 
am tdling your friend what's the fact ; if you don't 
like to hear it, you can avail yourself of the open air. 
Ybu give it mooth enough, you do ; but give it mouth 
in your own building at least," remonstrated E. W. B. 
with ftera irony.- ^ Don't give it mouth in this 
bttldingt till you're called upon. -You have got some 
building of your own, I dare say, now ? " 
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«< Perhaps so," replied Mr. Bounderby, ratd 
his money and laughing. 

. ^^ Then give it mouth in your own buildings l 
you, if you please ? " said Childers. *< Because t 
isn't a strong building, and too much of you mi^a 
bring it down ! " * 

Eyeing Mr. Bounderby from head to foot aga(^ 
he turned from himi as from a man finally dkposi^ 
of, to Mr. Gradgrind. 

<* Jupe sent his daughter out on an errand inot I 
an hour ago, and then was seen to slip out himseM 
with his hat over his eyes, and a bundle tied up 
in a. handkerchief under hi& arm.* She will nevef 
beHeve it of liim, but he has cut away and left 
her." 1 

«* Pray," said Mr. -Gradgrind, " why will sh* 
never believe it of him V* 

" Because those two were one. Be<;au8e they 
were never asundeir. Because, up to this time, ktt 
seemed to dote upon her," said Childers, taking a 
stiep or two to look into the empty trunk* Bodi 
Mr<> Childers and Master Kidderminster walked in 
a curious manner ; with their legs wider apart ihslo 
the general run of men, and with a very knowing 
assumption of being stiff in the knees. This wdk 
was common to all the male members of Sleary's 
company, and was understood to express, that they 
were always on horseback. 

<^ Poor Sissy ! He had better have apprenticed 
her," said Childers, giving his hair another shake^ 
as he looked up from the empty box. ** Now, he 
leaves her without anything to take to." 

*<It is creditable to you, who have never beefl 
apprenticed, to express that opinion," returned Mr. 
Gradgrind, approvingly. 
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' / never apprenticed ? I was apprenticed when 
ras seven year old." 

•Oh! Indeed?" said Mr. Gradgrind, rather 
^ntfolly^ as having been defrauded of his good 
lion* *^ I was not aware of its being the custom 
ipprentice young persons to——" 

* Idleness," Mr. Bounderby put in with a loud 
Th. « No, by the Lord Harry ! Nor I !' " 

* Her father always had it in his head," resumed 
ilders, feigning unconsciousness of Mr. Bounderby 's 
stence, •'riiat she was to be taught the deuce- 
i-all of education. How it got into his head, 
an't say ; I can only say that it never got out. 

has I>eeh picking up a bit of reading fbr her, 
e — and a bit of writing fbr her, there-^and a bit 
ciphering for her, somewhere else^-^these seven 
irs. 

Mr. E. W. Bk Childers took one of his^ hands out 
bis pockets, stroked his fkce and chiti, and looked; 
h a good deal of doubt and a little hope, at Mu 
adgrind. From the first he had sought to con- 
ate that gentleman, for the sake of the deserted 

"When Sissy got into the school here/^ he 
sned^ ** her father was ad pleased as Punch.- I 
ildn't altogether make out why^ myself, as we 
re not i^tionary here, being but comers and goers 
rwhere. I suppose, however, he had tins move 
bis mind— -he was always half-cracked — ^and then 
isidered her provided for. If you should happen 
have looked in to-night, fbr the puipoee of telling 
1 that you were goii^'to do her any Kttle service," 
1 Mr. Childers, stroking his face again, and 
eating his look, ^< it would be yery fortunate and 
ll-ttnied ; very fortunate and weU-timed%'-' 
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**Oii the contrary," returned Mr. Gradgri 
" I came to tell him that her connexions made 
not an object for the school, and chat she must 
attend any more. Still, if her father really has 1 
her^ without any connivance on her part-— Bounder 
let me have a word with you." 

Upon this, Mr. Childers politely betook hims 
with his equestrian walk, to -the landing outside 
door, and there stood stroking bis face, and sol 
whistling. While thus engaged, he overheard « 
phrases in Mr. Bounderby's voice as ** No. / 
no. I advise you not. I say by no means." Wh 
from Mr. Gradgrind, he heard in his much loi 
tone the wordsj '* But even as an example to Loui 
of what this pursuit which has been the subject c 
vulgar curiosity, leads to and ends in. Think of 
Bounderby, in that point of view." 

Meanwhile, the various members of Sfeary's co 
pany gradually gathered together from the up 
regions, where they were quartered, and, from stiH 
iag about, talking in low voices to one another i 
to Mr. Childers, gradually insinuated themsel 
and him into the room. There were two or th 
handsome young women among them, with tli 
two or three husbands, and their two or th 
mothers, and their eight or nine little children, w 
did the £alry business when required. The fati 
of one of the families was in the habit of balaoc 
the father of another of the families on the top o 
great pole ; the father of a third family often m 
a pyramid of both those fathers, with Master Kidd 
minster for the apex, and himself for the base; 
the fathers could dance upon rolling caskft^- st: 
upon bottles^ catch knives and balls, twirl hai 
basins, ride upon anything, jump over ^yerytHi 



i 
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and stick at nothings All the mothers could (and 
did) dance, upon the slack wire and the tight rope, 
and perform rapid acts on bare-backed steeds ; none 
of them were at all particular in respect of showing 
their legs; and one of them, alone in a Greek 
chariot, drove six in hand into every town they came 
to* They all assumed to be mighty rakish and 
knowing, they were not very tidy in their private 
dreuef, they were-not at all orderly in their domestic 
arrangements, and the combined literature of the 
whole company would have produced but a poor 
letter on any subject. Yet there was a remark- 
able gendeness and childishness about these people, 
a special inaptitude for any kind of sharp practice, 
and an untiring readiness to help and pity one 
another, deserving often of as much respect, and 
always of as much generous construction, as the 
e very-day- virtues of any class of people in the 
World. 

Last of all appeared Mr. Sleary : a stout man as 
already mentioned, with one fixed eye, and one 
loose eye, a voice (if it can be called so) like the 
efforts of a broken old pair of bellows, a flabby 
surface, and a muddled head which was never sober 
and never drunk. 

** Thquire ! '' aaid Mr. Sleary, who was troubled 
with asthma, and whose breath came far too thick 
and heavy for the letter a^ ** Your thervant ! Thith 
itk a bad piethe of bithnith, thith ith. You've heard 
of my Clown and hith dog being thuppothed to have 
■lorrithed V^ 

He addressed Mr. Gradgrind, who answered 
« Yet.*' 

"Well, Thquire," he returned, taking off his 
hat, and mbbing the lining ^th his pocket-hand- 



. kept inside "T ,^ ^_ 
Jmhion 10 do MythwB ^ *** ,,^^ 

I Eomething to propose to W -^^■ 
■ •' said Mr. Grwlgrind. _^ ^^ 

,rit,Thquire. l^***^^-^^. 
child, any more than I VSA ^ ^ft(* J*^ 

hg to taie her pmndt^^^^^^ 

My Toitbe ith a little '■■■''v^^ 



late, ny Toitne itn a note "■^'V^^ 
not eachy heard by them uh-^^^^^( 
It if yoi'd been chilled ukI ht^^T' 
ilkd, cliilled and heated in ibc-g^? 
vath young, ath often eth I have bjF^ 
wouldn't have iMhted oat, Th*{irir^!g^^ 



d. r.zL 

ThqoiivHB; 

■ ' ->* M^ 

said MrrW^ 



not," taii Mr. Gndgrind. 
lit thall it be, Thquire, ^ile yoi 
f be Therry > Give it a name, Th^ 
ry, with hospitable ease. 
Bthing for nic, I thant you," said Mr; 

lin't tbay nothing, Thoiiire. What doth ymt 
■ thay^ If you haven t took yoor feed ve^ 
' glath of bittertli." 

his daughter .loBcphtne — a pretty fair-hairnl 
eighteen, who had been tied on a hirst » 
■years old, and had made a will at twelve, wfajdi 
■always carried abon widi hCr^'exprtsBive of hn 
pg desire to be drawn to the grave by the tvo 
)ald ponies — cried, '<Father,hii^! ahe has conr 
' " Then came Sissy Jupe, ninning into tk 
IS she had run out of it. And vheo slit'sa* 
II assembled, and saw their looks, and aav dd 
tther there, she broke into a mbit deptorabk try -,™ 
id took refuge on the bosom of the inost acco^' lit 
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plished tight-rope lady (hersdf in the family- way), 
who koelt dowii on the floor to our^e her, and to 
weep over her. 

** Ith an infernal thame, upon my soul, it ith/' 
said Skary. 

** O my dear £[itber, my good kind father, where 
are you gone I You are gone^ to try to do me some 
goody I know ! You are gone away for my sake, 
I am sure ! And how miserable and helpless you 
will he without me, poor, poor father, until you 
come back 1 " It was so pathetic to hear her 
saying many things of this kind, with her : face 
turned upward, and her arms stretched out as if 
she were trying to stop his departing shadow and 
embrace it, that no one sp^ke .. a word untiL Mr. 
Bounder by (growing impitient) took the case ia 
hand. 

"Now, good 'pe<^liB all,'' said he, <<this is 
Wanton waste of time>. ! Let the girl understand the 
bcL Let her take it from me, if you like, who 
itave been rua away. from,. myself. Here, wjbat's 
your, name ! Your fiithei* has abscotkded — deserted 

Ei-i-aod you m«stn't expect to see him again as 
g as you live." 

They cared so little for plain Fact» these peopl^^ 
and. were in that advanced state iof degeneracy on 
liiC' subject^ that instead of being impressed by the 
speaker & itrong common ^sense, they took it in extras 
ordinary dudgeoot Tbe men muttered " Shame ! " 
and -the women-: ^ Brute ! '' and- Skary, in some 
biste» communtcated the following hint, apart to Mr. 
Sonoderby^ 

" I tell you whaty Thquire. To thpeak plain to 
ybu^ my opinion ith that you had better cut it thort, 
and drPp il- They're. ja very good natur'd people. 
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n>y people, but they're ^«"*™V*J, '°e^. J 
their mov^enthi awl if f/ff.^ J^V,I 
ad^ithe, I'm damnsi if I don'lbeUe-w they - 
you out o' winder." . i u— ,(■. ~ 

Ml. Bounderby being reBttiioed W '^*, 
soggeeuor, Mr. Gntdgrind found an ^f*^l 
his eminently prac^cal exposition of the *** j© 

" It is of no moment, said l>e, "^iifetAc 
perGon is to be expected back at any time, o, 
contrary. He it gone away, and there is do pr 
expectauDD of his return. That, I believe, it a{ 
on all hands." 

"Thath agreed, Thquire. Thick to tk 
From Sl«ary. 

"Well then; I, who came here to infom 
l^iher of die poor girl, Jupe, that the conld d 
received at the school any more, in coDEcquen 
there being practical objectioDt, into which' I 
not enter, to the reception there of the childr 
jierBons m employed, am prepared io these al 
circamstaocet to make a [voposal. I am wiUL 
take charge of yoo. Jape, and to educate yoa 
provide for you. The only condition (over 
above your good behaviour) I make it, thai 
decide now, at once, w;hether to accompany > 
remain here. Also, that if you accompany me 
it is understood that ydu communicate no more 
any of your fi'ieudB who are here pretent. 1 
observations comprise the whole of the case." . 

" At the diame time," said Sleary, ** I mutli 
in my word, Thqutre, tho that both thidet a 
banner may be equally theen. If you like, Thet 
to be preutitht, you know the natur of the worl 
you knov your companionth. Emma Gordo 
whothe lap you're a lying at prethent, wonld 
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ler to you, and Joth'phinc would be a thithter 
3u. I don't pretend to be of the angel breed 
Afj and I don't thay but what, when you iiiith'd 
tip9 you'd find me cut up rough, and thwear an 
or two at you. But what I thay, Thquir^ 
that good tempered or bad tempered, I -hever 
a horthe a injury yet, no more than thwearing 
Im went, and that I don't expect I thall begin 
rwithe at my time of life, with a rider* I 
r wath much of a Cackler, Thquire, and I have 
nay thay." • ' 

'he latter part of this speech was- addressed to 
Gradgrixid^ who received it with a grave in- 
ition of his head, and then remarked i 
The only observation I will make to you, Jnpe, 
le way of influencing your decision, is, that it is 
]y desirable to have a sound practical education, 
that even your father himsdf (from what I 
TStand) appears, ob. your behalf^ to have known 
felt that much." . 

'he last words had a visible effect upon her. 
stepped in her wild crying, a little detached 
elf from • Emma Gordon, and turned her face 
ipOQ her patron. The iwhole company perceived 
force of the change^ and drew a long breath 
ther, that plainly said^ *< she will go ! " 
Be sure you know your own- mind, Jupe," Mr. 
dgrind cautioned her; ^^. I say no more.' Be 
yon know your oiim mind ! " 
When father comes back," cried the ■ girl, 
ting into teara again after a minute's silence, 
iw will he ever find me if I go away ! " 
You may be quite at ease," said Mr. Gradgrind, 
ily ; he worked out the whole matter like a 
: **fOVL may be quite at ease, Jupe, on that 
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In «uch a caie, your father, T ap 



score, 

must find oat Mr. 



LH nnu out MAI. Thcm-fc-miV 

"Thlcary. TJbath my name, *^1^^ 
athamed of it. Known all over tt^^h} 
alwayth paythe ith way." , . 

"Must find out Mr. Sleary, who vfouj^ 
him know where you went. 1 8ho>A<^ 
power of keeping you against his wi&n^ 
would have no difHculty, at any time, in &nc 
Thomas Gradgrindof Coketown. I am well 1 
"Well known," assented Mr. Sleary, re 
loose eye. "You're one of the thort, 
that keepth a prethiouth thight of money oi 
houthe. But never mind that at prethent." 
There was another silence; and then 
claimed, sobbing with her hands before h 
" Oh give me my clothes, give me my clot 
let me go away before I break my heart ! " 

. The women sadly bestirred themselves u 
clothes together — ^it was soon done, for tl 
not many^-and to pack them in a basket w! 
often travelled widi them. Sissy sat all t 
upon the ground, still sobbing, and covering 
Mr. Gradgrind and his friend Bounderby st 
die door, ready to take her away. Mr. Sles 
in the middle of the room, with the male 
of 4he company about him, exactly as he wc 
stood in the centre of the ring during his 
Josephine's performance. He wanted not! 
M» whip. 

The basket packed in silence, they bro 
bonnet to her, and smoothed her disorder 
And put it on. Then they pressed about 
bent over her in very natural attitudes, kis 
embracing her : and brought the children 
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ve of her; and were a tender-hearted, simple, 
>li8h set of women altogether. 
"Now, Jupe," said Mr. Gradgrind. "If you 
' quite determined, come ! '' 
But she had to take her farewell of the male part 
the company yet, and every one of them had to 
x>ld his arms (for they all ashamed the professional 
itude when they found themselves near Sleary), 
1 give her a parting kiss — ^Master Kidderminster 
cepted, in whose young nature there was- an 
tginal flavour of the misanthrope, who was also 
owa to have harboured matrimonial views, and 
ao moodily withdrew. Mr. Sleary was reserved 
itil the last. Opening his arms wide he took her 
r both her hands, and would have sprung her up 
td down, after the riding-master manner of con- 
atdating young ladies on their dismounting from a 
pid act ; but there was no rebound in Sissy^ and 
t only stood before him crying. 
*• Good' bye, my dear ! *'■ said Sleary. *• You'll 
ake your fortan, I hope, and none of our poor 
Ikth will ever trouble you, I'll pound it. I with 
mr father hadn't taken hith dog with him ; ith a 
-conwenienth to have the dog out of the billth. 
at on thecond thoughth, he wouldn't have per- 
fmed without hith mathter, tho ith ath broad ath 
bloDg!'' 

With that he regarded her attentively with his 
sed eye, surveyed his company with his loose one, 
ined her, shook his head, and handed her to Mr. 
Gradgrind as to a horse. 

** There the ith, Thquire," he said, sweeping her 
ith a piiofessional glance as if she were being 
IJosted in h^r seat, " and the'll do you juthtithe. 
W bye^ Thethilia ! " 

E 
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" Good bye, Cecilia ! " " Good bye, Si 
" God blesB you, dear ! " Id a variety of 
from all the room. 

But the riding-master eye had observt 
bottle of the nine oils in her bosom, and l 
interpoeed with "Leave the bottle, my de; 
large to carry ; it will be of no uthe to yo 
Gi»e it to me ! " 

** No, no ! " Bbe md, in another burst ol 
" Oh, no ! Pray let me keep it for father 
comes back 1 He will want it when he 
back. He had never thought of going away 
he Bent me for it. I must keep it for him, 

" Tho be it, my dear. (You thee how 
Thquire ! ) Farewell, Thethilia ! My latht 
to you ich thitb, Thtick to the termth c 
eogagement, be obedient to the Thtjuire, anc 
uth. But if, when you're grown ap and i 
and well off, you come upon any horthe-ridii 
don't be hard upon it, don't be croth with it, 
s Bethpeak if you can, and think you mi 
wunh. People must be amuthed, Thquire 
how," continued Sleary, rendered more pur 
ever, by so much talking ; " they can't be i 
1 working, nor yet they can't be alwayth a li 
Make the betht of uth ; not the wurtht. 1 
my living out of the horthe-riding all my 
know I but I conthider that I lay do' 
philothophy of the thubject when I thay < 
Thquire, make the betht of uth : not the wu 
' The Sleary philosophy, was propounded 
went down-stairs ; and the fixed eye of Phi 
—and its rollijlg eye, WW — sona Vuw. ^ 
Sgarea and the basWel in the 4atV.t«m ol "i« 
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Chapter VII 

MRS. s^ARsrr 

BOUNDERBY being a bachelor, an 
derly lady presided over his establishment^ 
ration of a certain annual stipend. Mts. 
as this lady's name-; and she was a 
figure in attendance on Mr. Bounderby's 
oiled along in triumph with the Bully of 
iside. 

frs. Sparsit had not only seen different 
was highly connected. She had a great 
; in these very times called Lady Scadger& 
at, deceased, of whom she was die relict^- 
by the mother's side what Mrs, Sparsit 
i ** a Powler.** Strangers of limited in- 

and dull apprehension' were sometimes 
lot to knov^ what a Fowler was, and tren 
uncertain whether it might be a business, 
cal party, or a profession of faith. The 
ss of minds, however, did not need id be 
that the Fowlers were an ancient stock, 
i trace themselves so exceedingly far hack 
as not surprising if they sometimes lost 
8 — ^which they had rather frequently done, 
id horse-flesh, blind-hookey, Hebrew mooe- 
actions, and the Insolvent Debtors Court* 
te Mr. Sparsit, being by the mother's .side 
, married this lady, bemg by the fother'e 
idgers. Lady Scadgers (an immensely fat 
m, with an inordinate appetite for butcher's 
! a mysterious leg wViicVi WA. itfwi \Am«^ 

of bed for fouiteea^tiaft^'C^yQKxv:^^ "^csr. 
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marriage, at a period when Sparsit was just of age, 
and chiefly noticeable for a slender body, weakly 
supported on two long slim iprops, and surmounted 
by no head worth mentioning. He inherited a fair 
fortune from his uncle, but owed it all before he 
came into it, and spent it twice 6ver immedkt^ 
afterwards. Thus, when he died, at twenty^fStf 
(the scene of his decease, Calais, and the cause, 
brandy), he did not leaTe hit widow, firom whom 
he had been separated soon after the honeymoon, in 
affluent circumstances* That bereaved ladyi fifteen 
years older than he, fell presently at deadly hai 
with her only relative, Lady Scadgers ; and,, poiftly 
to spite her ladyship, and partly to maintain herself, 
went out at a salary. And here she was -now, 
in her elderly days, with the Coriolanian style 
of nose and the dense black eyebrows which had 
captivated Sparsit,; making Mr. Bounderby't tea as 
he took his breakfast. 

If Bounderby had been a Conqueror, and Mrft 
Sparsit a captive Princess whom he took about as s 
feature in his state-processions, he could not have 
made a greater flourish with her than he habitually 
did. Just as it belonged to his boastfulness to 
depreciate his own extraaioA, so it belonged to it to 
exalt Mrs. Sparsit's. In the measure that he wodd 
not allow his own youth to have been attended by s 
single fayourable circumstance, he brightened .Mrs. 
Sparsit's juvenile career with every possible advan- 
tage, and showered -wagon-loads of early roses all 
over that lady's path. " And yet, sir," he wbtld 
say, ** how does it turn out aftct all ? ' Why hA« 
8he is at a hundred a ^eat {\ giive her a hundred, ' 
^hich she is pleased to tetm YidxAivsicife^^i V»e^ i 
^e house of Jonab BouaAet^ oi Q«Vs»wm\** . 
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Nay, he made this foil of his so very widely known, 
that third parties took it up, and handled it on some 
occasions with considerable briskness. It was one 
of the most exaspenating attributes of Bounderby, 
that he not only sang his own praises but stimulated 
other men to sing them. There was a moral infec- 
tion of clap«trap in him. Strangers, modest enough 
elsewhere, started up at dinners in Coketown, and 
boasted, in quite a rampant wdy, of Bounderby. 
They made him out to be the Royal arms, tlie 
Unions-Jack, Magna Charta, John Bull,. Hibeas 
Corpus, the Bill of Rights, An Englishman's house 
is his castle, Church and State, and God save the 
Qtteen, all pot together. And as often (and it was 
very otten) as an orator of this kind brought into 
his peroration, 

" Princes and lords mav flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made,*' 

— 4t was, for certain, more or less understood among 
the company th^t he had heard of Mrs. Sparsit. 

^ Mr. Bounderby," said Mrs. Sparsit, ^ you are 
unusually slow, sir, with your break^ this morning." 

** Why, ma'am," he isetumed, ^ I am thinking 
about Tom Gradgrind's whim ; " Tom Gradgrind, 
for a bhiff independent - manner of speaking — as if 
somebody were always endeavouring to bribe him 
wipi tnmiense sums to say Thomas, and he wouldn't ; 
^Tom Gradgrind's whim, ma'am, of bringing up 
the tumbling-girL" 

<<The girl is now waiting to know," said Mrs. 
Sparsit, <^ whether she is to go straight to the school, 
or up to the Lodge." ■ 

^8he mast wak^ ma'am," unawesed. ^\>sA<&'^^<« 
'' till I know myself. We shall kkaveTaawC»\^\?' 



I»f 
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grind down here presently, I suppose. If he should |ig 
wish her to remain here a day or two longer, of 
course she can, ma'am." 

<* Of course she can if you wish it, Mr. Bounderby.'' |[3 

<< I told him I would give her a shake-down here^ 
last night, in order that he might sleep on it befoit 
he decided to let her have any association with 
Louisa." 

" Indeed, Mr. Bounderby ? Very thoughtful of 
you I " 

Mrs. Sparsit's Coriolanian nose underwent a slight 
expansion of the nostrils, and her btack eyebrow! 
contracted as she took a sip of tea. r 

''It's tolerably clear to m^," said Bouoderh^ i 
'' that the little puss can get small good oat of siidi \ 
companionship." 

"Are you speaking of young Miss Gradgrindi 
Mr. Bounderby ? " 

** Yes, ma'am, Fm speaking of Louisa." 

" Your observation being limited to ' little puss,' 
said Mrs. Sparsit, " and there being two little girb 
in question, I did not know which might be indi- 
cated by that expression." 

"Louisa," repeated Mr. Bounderby. "Louisa, 
Louisa." 

** You are quite another father to Louisa, sir." 
Mrs. Sparsit took a little more tea; and, as abt 
bent her again contracted eyebrows over her steam- 
ing cup, rather looked as if. her classical counten- 
ance were invoking the infernal gods. - 

" If you had said I was another father to Tom- 
young Tom, I mean, not my friend Tom Gradgrind 
— ^you might have been nearer the mark. I am 
going to take young Tom into my ofHce. Going to 
have him under my wing, ma'am." 
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«ed ? Rather young for that, is he not, 
Mrs. Sparsit's " sir," in addressing Mr. 
rby, was a word of ceremony, rather exact- 
aderatioB for herself in the use, than honour - 
» 

I not going to take him at once ; he is to 
is educational cramming before then," said 
rby. *<By the Lord Harry, he*ll have 
of it, first and last ! He'd: open his eyes, 
r would, if he knew how «mpty of leamjing 
ig maw was, at his time of life." Which, 
>ye, he prolxsbly did know, for he had heard 
(ten enough. ^But it'si^extraoifdinary the 
Y I have on scores of .such subjects, in speak- 
ny one on equal terms. Here, for example, 
been speaking to you 'this morning about 
3. Why, what do you know about tumblers? 
time when, to have been a tumbler in the 
the streets, would have been a godaend to 
rize in the lottery to me, you were at the 
Dpera. You were coming out of the Italian 
ma'am, in white satin and jewels, a blaze of 
ir, when I hadn't a peony to buy a link to 
u." 

ertainly, sir,'^ returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a 
serenely mournful, f< was familiar with the 
Dpera at a very early age.'* 
ad, ma'am, so was I," said Bounderby, 
1 the wrong side of it. A hard bed the 
It of its Arcade used to make, I assure you. 
like you, ma'am, accustomed from in^incy to 
down feathers, have no idea hotv hard a 
stone is, without trying it. No, no, it's^, of 
ny talking to you about . tumblers. I should 
if foreign daticers, aikl the West End of 
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London, and May Fair, and lords and '. 
honourables." 

*< I trusty sir/' rejoined Mrs* Sparsit, w 
resignadon, "^ it is not necessary that you 
anything of that kind. I hope I have L 
to accommodate myself to the changes of '. 
have acquired -an interest in hearing of yoi 
tive. experiences^ and cab scarcely hear 
them, I claim no merit for that^ since I b 
^general sentiment.^' 

. ' «Well, ma'am/' said her patron, *< per 
people may be pleased ' to say that they c 
hear, in^ his own unpolished way, wh 
Bbuoderby, of Goketown, has gone throi 
you must confess? that- you were bom in i 
luxiu'y, yourself. Come, ma'am, you \ 
were born in the. lap of luxury." 

<«I: da not, sir," returned Mrs. Span 
shake ef her head, "deny it*" 

Mr. Bounderby was obliged to get up f 
and dtiand with his back to the fire, lookii 
she watf such an enhancement of his positl 

"And you were in crack society. Dc 
society," he said, warming his legs. 

"It is'truei sir," returned Mrs. Sparsii 
affectlation of humility the very opposite o 
therefore in no danger of jostling it. 

** You were in the tiptop fashion, and a 
of it," said Mr. Bounderby. 

** Yes, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, with 
social widowhood upon her. " It is unqi 



true/' 



Mr. Bounderby, bending himself at t 
literally embraced his legs in his gredt c 
and bughed aloud. Mr. and Miss Gradg 
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then announcedy he received the former with a shake 
of the hand, and the latter with a kiss. 

''Caa Jupe be sent here, Bounderby i " asked Mr. 
Grad^ind. 

Certainly. So Jupe was sent there. On coming 
in, she curtseyed to Mr. Bounderby, and to his 
friend Tom Gradgrind, and also to Louisa; but 
in her confusion unluckily omitted Mrs. Sparsit. 
Observing this, the blustrous Bounderby had the 
mo\tring remarks to make-: 

" Now, I tell you what, my girl. The name of 
that lady by the teapot, is Mrs. SparsiL That lady 
Kts as mistress of this house,, and she is a highly 
connected lady. Consequendy, if ever you come 
again into any room in this house, you will make a 
short auy in it if you don't behave towards .that lady 
in your most respectful manner. . Now, I don't care 
I button, what you do to mef because I don't affect to 
be anybody. So far from having high connexions 
I have no connexions at all, and I come of the 
Kum of the earth. But towards that lady, I do 
care what you do ; and you shall do what is defer- 
ential and respectful, or you shall not come here." 

^ I hope, Bounderby," said Mr. Gradgrind, in a 
conciliatory voice, " that this was merely an over- 
light." 

^My friend Tom Gradgrind suggests, Mrs. 
Sparsit," said Bounderby, <<that this was merely an 
oversight* Very likely. However, as you are 
ivare, ma'am, I don't allow of even oversights 
towards you*" 

** You are very good indeed, sir," returned Mrs. 
Sparsit, shaking her head with her State humility. 
**It is not worth speaking of." 

Sissy, who all this time had been faintly excusing 
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herself with tears in her eyes, was now waved over 
by the master of the house to Mr. Gradgrind. She 
stood looking intently at him, and Louisa stood 
coldly by, with her eyes upon the ground; while he 
proceeded thus : 

^< Jupe, I have made up my mind to take yoa 
into my house; and, when you are not in attendance 
at the school, to employ you about Mrs. Gradgrind, 
who is rather an invalid. I have explained' to Mitf 
Louisa — ^this is Miss Louisa — the miserable bit 
natural end of your late career ; and you are to 
expressly understand that the whole of that' subject 
is past, and is not to be refi^rred to any more. Fron 
this time you begin yoyr history. You are, at 
present, ignorant, I know." 

** Yes, sir, very," she answered, curtseying. 

*^ I shall have the satisfaction of causing you to 
be strictly educated ; and you will be a living proof 
to all who come into communication with you, of 
the advantages of the training you will receive. You 
will be reclaimed and formed. You have been in 
the habit now of reading to your father, and those 
people I found you among, I dare say I " said Mr. 
Gradgrind, beckoning her nearer to him before he 
said so, and dropping his voice. 

" Only to father and Merrylegs, sir. At least 
I mean to father, when Merrylegs was always 
there." 

" Never mind Merrylegs, Jupe," said Mr. Grad- 
grind, with a passing firown. ** I don't ask about 
him. I understand you to have been in the habit o^ 
reading to your father ? " 

<<0 yes, sir, thousands of times. They wei 
the happiest — O, of all the happy times we Iv 
together, sir i " 
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It waff only now when her sorrow broke out, that 
.onisa looked at her. 

^And what/' asked Mr. Gradgrind, in a still 
»wer Toicey **did you reud to your father, Jupe ? " 

** About the Fairies, sir, and the Dwarf, and the 
lunchbock, and the Genies,'' she sobbed out; 
and about ** 

^ Hush ! " said Mr. Gradgrind, " that is enoughi 
ever breathe a word of such destructive nonsense 
ly more. ' Bounderby, this is a case for rigid train- 
g, and I shall observe it with interest.'' 

•* WelVVretoimcd Mr. Bounderby, "I have given 
HI my opinion already, and I shouldn't do as you 
I. But, very well, very well. Since you are htn% 
on it, wry well t^' - 

So, Mr. Gradgrind and his daughter -took Cedilid 
pe off with them to Stone Lodge, and on the way 
ouisa never spoke one word, good or bad. And 
r. Bounderby went about his daily pursuits. And 
rs. Sparsit got behind her eyebrows and meditated 
the gloom of that retreat, all the evening. 



Chapter VIII 



NZVER WONDER 



ET us Strike the key-note again, before pursuing 
-J the tune. 

When she was half-a^^ozen years younger, Louisa 
d been overheard to begin a conversation with her 
)ther one day, by. saying, " Tom^ I wonder "— 
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upon which Mr. Gradgrind, who wa» the p^ 
overhearing, stepped forth into the light and | 
<f Louisa, never wonder I '* 

Herein lay the spring of the mechanical ar^ 
mystery .of educating the reason without fltoop 
to the cultivation of the sentiments apd affectio 
Never wonder. By means of addition, subdracdi 
multiplication, and division, settle everythh^ son 
how, and never * wonder. Bring .to. me^ c 
M^Choakumchild, yonder baby juat tUe to wi 
and I will engage that it shall never wonder*. • 

. Now, besides very many babies just aU^^to wa 
there happened :to be in .Qoketown :a considera 
population of babies who had been walkipg agai 
time towards the infinite wodd,. twenty, thii 
forty, fifty years ^kI more. These portentoM in£i 
being alarming creatures to stalk about in any hua 
society, the eighteen denominaticMis incessai 
scratched., one another's faces and pulled i 
another's hair by way of agreeing on the steps to 
taken for their improvement — ^which they never d 
a surprising circumstance, when the happy adaptat 
of the means to the end is considered. StiU, althot 
they differed in every other prticular, conceiva 
and inconceivable (especially inconceivable), tl 
were pretty well united on the point that tb 
unlucky infants iii(ere, never to wonder. Bo 
number one, said ^ Ih'ey miist ' take everything 
trust. Body number two, said they must ti 
everything on political economy. Body numl 
three, wrote* leaden little books* for them, sbdwi 
how the good grown-up baby invariably got to M 
Savings-bank, and the bad grown-up baby invarial 
^ot transported. Body imitl>x:t Ao^^^oeoKicx ^ 
pretences of being droW i;wVvei\ \\. hi*^ nctj w 
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ndeed); made the shallowest pretences of 

ing pitfalls of knowledge, into •which it was 

\f of these babies to be smuggled and inveigled; 

[ the bodies agreed that they Were never to 

• 

re was a library in Coketown/ to which 

access was easy. Mr. Gradgrind greatly 
:ed his mind about what the people read in 
rary : a point whereon little ri vera of tabular 
nts periodically flowed into the howling-Ocean 
lar statements, which no diver ever got to any 
ti and came up sane. It was a disheartefiing 
»tance, but a melancholy fact, that even these 

persisted in wondering. Thfey wonden^ 
luman nature, human pas^ons, human hopetf 
irs, the -struggles, triumphs afid deleats> the 
id joys and sorrows, the lives and- deaths of 
n nien and women ! They sometimes, after 
hours' work sat down to read knere fables 
leu and women, more or less- like themselves^ 
out children,' more or less Hke their 6wn. 
took De Foe to their bosoms, inMead of 
, and seemed to be on the whok' more com-i> 
yy Goldsmith than by Cocker. Mr. Grad- 
^as for ever working, id print and out of pfint, 

eccentric sum, and he never could make out 
yielded- this unaccountable product.- 
in sick of my life, Loo. I hate it altogether, 
late everybody except you," said the tmnatura! 

Thomas Gradgrind 19 the hair^^cntting 
jr at twilight. 

yd don't hate Sissy, Tom ? " . '- 

iiate to be»obiiged to' call her Jupe. And shcf 
le," &iid Tom, moodily. ■ ' 

>, she does not, Tom^ 1 am ««^A*V ^^ 
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*^ She must," said Tom. " She must just hate 
and detest the whole set-out of us. They'll bother |> 
her head off, I think, before they have done with I; 
her* Already she's getting as pale as wax, and at I 
heavy as — I am." 

Young Thomas expressed these sentiments sitting 
astride of a chair before the fire, with his arms oa 
the back, and his sulky face on his arms. Hit 
sister sat in the darker corner by the fireside, now 
looking at him, now looking at the bright sparks m 
they dropped upon the hearth. 

^<As to me," said Tom, tumUing his hair aH 
manner of ways with his sulky hands, f' I am a 
Donkey, that's what / am. I am as obstinate ai 
one, I am more stupid than one, I get as modi 
pleasure as one, and I should like to kick like one." 

" Not me, I hope, Tom ? " 

<<No, Loo; I wouldn't hurt ytm. I made ao 
exception of you at first. I don't know what this— 
jolly old — Jaundiced Jail," Tom had paused to find 
a sufficiently complimentary and. expressive name for 
the parental roof, and seemed to relieve his mind far 
a moment by the strong alliteration of this ofKi 
** would be without you." 

'< Indeed, Tom ? Do you really and truly taj 
so? " 

" Why, of course I do. What's the use of talk- 
ing about it ! " returned Tom, chafing his hce OD 
his coab-sleeve, as if to mortify his flesh, and have it 
in unison with his spirit. 

<< Because, Tom," said his sister, after sileotijf 
watching the sparks awhile, ** as I get older, and 
nearer growing up, I often sit wondering here^ and 
think how unfortunate it is for me that I cao't 
reconcile you to home better than I am able to dft 
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now what other girls know. I can't play 
r sing to you. I can't talk to i you so as to 
nir mind, for I never see any amusing sights 
ly amusing books that it would be a pleasure 
i<ef to you to talk about, when you ak« 

I, no more do I. . I am as bad as you to that 
and I am a Mule too, which you're not. 
was determined to make me either a Prig 
e, and I am not a Prig, why, it stands to 
must be a Mule. And so I am," said 
sperately. 

a great pity," said Louisa, after another 
d speaknig thoughtfully out of her dark 
*< it's a great pity, Tom. It's very unfer- 

• both of us," 

You," said Tom ; " you arc a girl, 

[ a girl comes out of it better than 't boy 

don't miss anything in^you. Yo)i are the 

isure I have- — you can i)righten even this 

id you can always lead me as you like." 

are a dear brother, Tom ; and while you 

an do such things, I don't so much mind 

better. Though I do know better, Tom, 

^ery sorry for it." She came and kissed 

went back into her comer again. 

sh I could collect all the Facts Mre hear «o 

mt," said Tom, spitefully setting his teeth, 

the Figures, and all the people who found 

: and I wish I could put a thousand barrels 

wder under them, and Uow them all up 

However, when I go to live .with old 
)y, I'll have my revenge." 

* revenge, Tom ? " 

ran, I'll enjoy myself a litdei and go about 
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and see something, and hear something. Fll recd 
pense myself for the way in which I have be 
bixHight up." I 

** But don't disappoint yourself beforehand. To 
Mr. Bounderby thinks as father thinks, and is a gr 
deal rougher, and not half so kind." 

" Oh ; *' said Tom, laughing ; " I don't mind tb 
I shall very well know how to manage and smooi 
old Bounderby I " 

Their shadows were defined upon the wall, 1 
those of the high presses in the room were 
blended together on the wall and on the ceiling, 
if the brother and sister were overhung by a d; 
cavern. Or, a Binciful imagination — if such treai 
eonid have been there^-wnight have made it out 
be the shadow of their subject, and of its lower 
dissociation with their future. 

** What is your great mode of smoothing- 1 
mniaging, Tom ? Is it a secret ? " 

•* Oh ! " said Tom, ** if it is a secret, it's not 
off. It's you. You are his little pet, you are 
favourite; he'll do anything for you. Whe* 
toys to me what I don't like, I shall say to 
' My sister Loo will be hurt and disappointed. 
Bounderby. She always used to tell me sh 
sure you would be easier with me than this.' 1 
bring him about, or toothing will." 

After waiting for some answering remar* 
getting n(me, Tom wearily relapsed into the 
time, and twined himself yawnmg round an< 
the rails of his chair, and rumpled his he? 
and more, until he suddenly looked up, and 

" Have you gone to sleep. Loo ? ' 

" No, Tom. I am looking at the fire." 

^ YoQ seem to find more to look at ii 
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ever I could find," said Tom. "Another of the 
advantages, I suppose, of being a girl." 

"Tom," enquired his sister slowly, and in a 
curious tone, as if she were reading what she asked 
in the fire, and it were not quite plainly written 
there, " do you look forward with any satisfaction to 
this change to Mr. Bounderby's ? " 

"Why, there's one thing to be said of it," 
returned Tom, pushing his chair from him, and 
standing up ; " it will be getting away from home." 

"There is one thing to be said of it," Louisa 
repeated in her former curious tone; "it will be 
getting away from home. Yes." 

" Not but what I shall be very unwilling, both to 
leave you, Loo, and to leave you here. But I must 
go, you know, whether I like it or not ; and I had 
better go where I can take with me some advantage 
of your influence, than where I should lose it 
altogether. Don't you see ? ** 

" Yes, Tom." 

The answer was so long in coming, though there 
was no indecision in it, that Tom went and leaned 
on the back of her chair, to contemplate the fire 
which so engrossed her, from her point of view, and 
see what he could make of it. 

" Except that it is a fire," said Tom, " it looks 
to me as stujnd and blank as everything else looks. 
What do you see in it ? Not a circus ? " 

"I don't see anything in it, Tom, particularly, 
since I have been looking at it, I have been 
Wondering about you and me, grown up." 

"WoiKiering again ! '* said Tom. 

**I have such unmanageable thoughts," returned 
his sister, ** that they will wonder." 

"Then I beg of you, Louisa," said Mrs. Grad- 

F 
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grind, who had opened the door without being 
heard, " to do nothing of that description, for good- 
ness' sake, you inconsiderate girl, or I shall never hear 
the last of it from your father. And Thomas, it is 
really shameRil, with my poor head continually 
wearing me out, that a boy brought up as you have 
been, and whose education has cost what yours has, 
should be found encouraging his sister to wonder, 
when he knows his father has expressly said that she 
is not to do it." 

Louisa denied Tom's participation in the offence; 
but her mother stopped her with the conclusive 
answer, '< Louisa, don't tell me, in my state of 
health ; for unless you had been encouraged, it is 
morally and physically impossible that you coukl 
have done it.* 

<< I was encouraged by nothing, mother, but by 
looking at the red sparks dropping out of the fire, 
and whitening and dying. It made me think, after 
all, how short my life would be, and how litde I 
could hope to do in it." 

** Nonsense ! " said Mrs. Gradgrind, rendered 
almost energetic. ^' Nonsense ! Don't stand there 
and tell me such stuff, Louisa, to my face, when 
you know very well that if it was ever to reach 
your father's ears I should never hear the last of it. 
After all the trouble that has been taken with you ! 
After the lectures you have attended, and the 
experiments you have seen ! After I have heard 
you myself, when the whole of my right side has 
been benumbed, going on with your master about 
combustion, and calcination, and calorification, and 
I may say every kind of ation that could drive a 
poor invalid distracted, to Yie^c ^om \2SkYci^ ta. this 
absurd way about apaiVis and «A\vt%\ \ "mi^r 
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i^himpered Mrs. Gradgrind, taking a chair, and 
lischarging her strongest point before succumbing 
inder these mere shadows of facts, " yes, I really 
h wish that I had never had a family, and then 
^ou would have known what it was to do without 
ne!" 



Chapter IX 

sissy's progress 

SISSY JUPE had not an easy time of it, between 
Mr. M'Choakumchild and Mrs. Gradgrind, 
and was not without strong impulses, in the first 
months of her probation, to run away. It hailed 
facts all day long so very hard, and life in general 
was opened to her as such a closely ruled ciphering- 
book, that assuredly she would have run away, but 
for only one restraint. 

It is lamentable to think of; but this restraint was 
the result of no arithmetical process, was self- 
imposed in defiance of all calculation, and went 
dead against any table of probabilities that any 
Actuary would have drawn up from the premises. 
The girl believed that her father had not deserted 
her ; she lived in the hope that he would come 
back, and in the faith that he would be made the 
happier by her remaining where she was. 

The wretched ignorance with which Jupe clung 
to this consolation, rejecting the superior comfort of 
knowing, on a sound arithmetical basis, \h^.t V\^\ 
father was an tinnataral vagabond, filled Mi. Gx^- 
frwd with pity. Yet, what was to Vie dovieX 
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M'Choakumchild reported that she had a very 
dense head for figures ; that, once possessed with a 
general idea of the globe, she took the smallest 
conceivable interest in its exact measurements ; that 
she was extremely slow in the acquisition of dates, 
unless some pitiful incident happened to be connected 
therewith ; that she would burst into tears on being 
required (by the mental process) immediately to 
name the cost of two hundred and forty-seven 
muslin caps at fourteen-pence half-penny ; that she 
was as low down, in the school, as low could be; 
that after eight weeks of induction into the elements 
of Political Economy, she had only yesterday been 
set right by a prattler three feet high, for returnipg 
to the question, ** What is the first principle of this 
science ? " the absurd answer, ** To do unto others 
as I would that they should do unto me." 

Mr. Gradgrind observed, shaking his head, that 
all this was very bad ; that it showed the necessity 
of infinite grinding at the mill of knowledge^ as per 
system, schedule, blue book, report, and tabular 
statements A to Z ; and that Jupe " must be kept 
to it." So Jupe was kept to it, and became low- 
spirited, but no wiser. 

*^It would be a fine thing to be you, Miss 
Louisa ! " she said, one night, when Louisa had 
endeavoured to make her perplexities for next day 
something clearer to her. 

" Do you think so ? " 

<* I should know so much. Miss Louisa. All 
that is difficult to me now, would be so easy then." 

" You might not be the better for it, Sissy." 

Sissy submitted, after a little hesitation. **I 
should not be the worse. Miss Louisa." To which 
Miss Louisa answered, ** I don't know that." 
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ere had been so little communication between 
two — both because life at Stone Lodge went 
onously round like a piece of machinery which 
raged human interference, and because of the 
ition relative to Sissy's past career — that 
vere still almost strangers. Sissy, with her 
^yes wonderingly directed to Louisa's face, 
ncertain whether to say more or to remain 

ou are more useful to my mother, and more 
at with her than I can ever be," Louisa 
id. ** You are pleasanter to yourself, than / 
my self." 

>ut, if you please. Miss Louisa," Sissy pleaded, 
1 — O so stupid ! " 

iiisa, with a brighter laugh than usual, told her 
Duld be wiser by and by. 
ou don't know," said Sissy, half crying, 
t a stupid girl I am. All through school 
I make mistakes. Mr. and Mrs. M'Choakum- 
call me up, over and over again, regularly to 
mistakes. I can't help them. They seem to 
natural to me." 

Ir. and Mrs. M'Choakumchild never make any 
les themselves, I suppose. Sissy ? " 
) no ! " she eagerly returned. ** They know 
hing." 

^'ell me some of your mistakes." 
am almost ashamed," said Sissy, with reluct- 
" But to-day, for instance, Mr. M*Choakum- 
ivas explaining to us about Natural Prosperity." 
National, I think it must have been," observed 
a. 

''es, it was. — But isn't it the same ? " she 
y asked. 
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^ You had better say, National, as he sai 
returaed Louisa, with her dry reserve. 

** National Prosperity. And he said, Nc 
schoohroom is a Nation. And in this natioi 
are fifty millions of money. Isn't this a pro 
nation ? Girl number twenty, isn't this a pro 
nation, and a'n't you in a thriving state ? " 

" What did you say ? " asked Louisa. 

<* Miss Louisa, I said I didn't know. I 1 
I couldn't know whether it was a prosperoui 
or not, and whether I was in a thriving state 
unless I knew who had got the money, and i 
any of it was mine. But that had nothing 
with it. It was not in the figures at all," saic 
wiping her eyes. 

** That was a great mistake of yours," o 
Louisa. 

** Yes, Miss Louisa, I know it was, now. 
Mr. M'Choakumchild said he would try n: 
And he said. This schoolroom is an immen 
and in it there are a million of inhabitants, 
five-and-twenty are starved to death in tl 
in the course of a year. What is your i 
that proportion ? And my remark w 
couldn't think of a better one — ^that I 
must be just as hard upon those who w 
whether the others were a million, o 
million. And that was wrong, too." 

" Of course it was." 

"Then Mr. M*ChoakumchiId sai 
try me once more. And he said, 
stutterings " 

** Statistics," said Louisa. 

" Yea, Miss Louisa — ^they aWa.^? 
^^tterings, and that's anotVvet o^ t 
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accidents upon the sea. And I find (Mr.M'Choakum- 
child said) that in a given time a hundred thousand 
persons went to sea on long voyages, and only five 
hundred of them were drowned or burnt to death. 
What is the percentage? And I said, Miss;" 
hiere Sissy fiurly sobbed as confessing with extreme 
contrition to her greatest error ; ** I said it was 
Dothing." 
« Nothing, Sissy ? " 

** Nothing, Miss — ^to the relations and friends of 
the people who were killed. I shall never learn," 
Baid Sissy. ^ And the worst of all is, that although 
my poor &ther wished me so much to learn, and 
although I am so anxious to learn, because he 
wished me to, I am afraid I don't like it." 

Louisa stood looking at the pretty modest head, 
as it drooped abashed before her, until it was raised 
igain to glance at her face. Then she asked : 

^ Did your father know so much himself, that he 
fished you to be well taught too. Sissy ? " 
Sissy hesitated before replying, and so plainly 
lowed her sense that they were entering on for- 
iden ground, that Louisa added, *^ No one hears 
; and if any one did, I am sure no harm could be 
ind in such an innocent question." 
'* No, Miss Louisa," answered Sissy, upon this 
ouragement, shaking her head ; <* father knows 
7 little indeed. It's as much as he can do to 
e ; and it's more than people in general can do 
!ad his writing. Though it's plain to m^." 
Your mother ! " 

Father says she was quite a scholar. She 
when I was bom. She was ; " Sissy made 
mble communication neiNOVxsi.^ \ ** ^^ ^^^ ^ 
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** Did your father love her ? " Louisa asked these 
questions with a strong, wild, wandering interest 
peculiar to her; an mterest gone astray Hke a 
banished creature, and hiding in solitary places. 

*' O yes ! As dearly as he loves me. Father 
loved me, first, for her sake. He carried me about 
with him when I was quite a baby. We have never 
been asunder from that time." 

" Yet he leaves you now. Sissy ? " 

" Only for my good. Nobody understands him 
as I do ; nobody knows him as I do. When he 
left me for my good — ^he never would have left me 
for his own — I know he was almost broken-hearted 
with the trial. He will not be happy for a stogie 
minute, till he comes back." 

"Tell me more about him," said Louisa, "I 
will never ask you again. Where did you live ? " 

**We travelled about the country, and had no 
fixed place to live in. Father's a ; " Sissy whispered 
the awful word, ** a clown.'* 

" To make the people laugh ? " said Louisa, with 
a nod of intelligence. 

" Yes. But they wouldn't laugh sometimes, and 
then father cned. Lately, they very often wouldn't 
laugh, and he used to come home despairing* 
Father's not like most. Those who didn't know 
him as well as I do, and didn't love him as dearly 
as I do, might believe he was not quite right. 
Sometimes they played tricks upon him ; but Aey 
never knew how he felt them, and shnmk up, when 
he was alone with me. He was far, far dmider than 
they thought ! " 

"And you were his comfort through every- 
thing ? " 

She nodded, with the tears rolling down her fitce 
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« 



I hope 8O9 aiicl father said I was. It was because 
he grew so scared and tremblings and because he 
felt himself to be a poor, weak, ignorant, helpless 
man (those used to be his words), that he wanted 
me so much to know a great deal, and be different 
from him. I used to read to him to cheer his 
courage, and he was very fond of that. They were 
wrong books — I am never to speak of them here — 
but we didn't know there was any harm in them." 

<<And he liked them?" said Louisa, with a 
searching gaze on Sissy all this time. 

" O very much ! They kept him, many times, 
from what did him real harm. And often and often 
of a night, he used to forget all his troubles in 
wondering whether the Sultan would let the lady 
go on with the story, or would have her head cut 
off before it was finished." 

** And your father was always kind ? To the 
last?" asked Louisa; contravening the great prin- 
ciple, and wondering very much. 

" Always, always ! " returned Sissy, clasping her 
hands. *' Kinder and kinder than I can tell. He 
was angry only one night, and that was not to me, 
but Merrylegs. Merrylegs ; " she whispered the 
awful fact ; ** is his performing dog." 

"Why was he angry with the dog?" Louisa 
demanded* 

"Father, soon after they came home from perform- 
ing, told Merrylegs to jump up on the backs of the 
two chairs and stand across them — which is one of 
his tricks. He looked at father, and didn't do it at 
once. Everything of father's had gone wrong that 
night, and he hadn't pleased the public at all. He 
cried out that the very dog knew he was failing, and 
had no compassion on him. Then he beat the dog. 
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and I was frightened^ and said, * Father, fat! 
Pray don't hurt the creature who is so fond of 5 

Heaven forgive you, father, stop ! * Anc 
stopped, and the dog was bloody, and father 
down crying on the floor with the dog in his a 
and the dog licked his face." 

Louisa saw that she was sobbing; and goin 
her, kissed her, took her hand, and sat down b< 
her. 

" Finish by telling me how your father left 
Sissy. Now that I have asked you so much, 
me the end. The blame, if there is any falan 
mine, not yours." 

**Dear Miss Louisa," said Sissy, covering 
eyes, and sobbing yet ; ** I came home from 
school that afternoon, and found poor father 
come home too, from the booth. And he sat r< 
ing himself over the fire, as if he was in pain. . 

1 said, *Have you hurt yourself, father?* (ai 
did sometimes, like they all did), and he said, 
little, my darling.' And when I came to s 
down and look up at his face, I saw that he 
crying. The more I spoke to him, the more 
hid his face; and at first he shook all over, and 
nothing but * My darlmg; * and * My love ! ' " 

Here Tom came lounging in, and stared at 
two with a coolness not particularly savouriog 
interest in anything but himself, and not modi 
that at present. 

" I am asking Sissy a few questions, Tom," 
served his sister. '* You have no occasion to 
away; but don't interrupt us for a moment, 1 
dear." 

"Oh! very well!" returned Tom. «0 
father has brought old Bounderby home, and I tf 
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yon to come into the drawing-room. Because if 
yon come, there's a good chance of old Bounderby's 
asking me to dinner ; and if you don't^ there's 



none." 



*« 1*11 come directly." 

" I'll wait for you," said Tom, "to make sure." 

Sissy resumed in a lower voice. ** At last poor 

hthtr said that he had given no satisfaction again, 

and never did give any satisfaction now, and that he 

was a shame and disgrace, and I should have done 

better without him all along. I said all the afFec- 

:^ tionate things to him that came into my heart, and 

presently he was quiet and I sat down by him, and 

: told him all about the school and everything that 

£ bui been said and done there. When I had no 

; niore left to tell, he put his arms round my neck, 

r and kissed me a great many times. Then he asked 

. te to fetch some of the stuff he used, for the little 

[■>, hurt he had had, and to get it at the best place, 

i Which was at the other end of town from there; and 

r then, after kissing me again, he let me go. When 

:;: I had gone down-stairs, I turned back that I might 

t: be a little bit more company to him yet, and looked 

^ >Q at the door, and said, ' Father dear, shall I take 

'* Merrylegs?' Father shook his head and said, *No, 

\ I Sissy, no ; take nothing that's known to be mine, 

.jt:. ™jy darling; ' and I left him sitting by the fire. 

^ Then the thought must have come upon him, poor, 

poor fether ! of going away to try something for my 

9C1.' "*^e ; for when I came back, he was gone." 

on ,j, ** I say ! Look sharp for old Bounderby, Loo ! " 

ar- '^'Ji remonstrated. 

-^ ** There's no more to tell. Miss Louisa. I keep 

^'^ nine oils ready for him, and I know he will come 

Every letter that I see in Mr. Gradgrind's 
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hand takes my breath away and blinds my eye«i 
for I think it comes from father, or from Mr. 
Sleary about father. Mr. Sleary promised to write 
as soon as ever father should be heard of, and I 
trust to him to keep his word." 

"Do look sharp for old Bounderby, Loo!" 
said Tom, with an impatient whisde. ** He'll be 
off if you don't look sharp ! " 

After this, whenever Sissy dropped a curtsey to 
Mr. Gradgrind in the presence of his family, and 
said in a faltering way, " I beg your pardon, sir, for 
being troublesome — but — have you had any letter 
yet about me?" Louisa would suspend the occu- 
pation of the moment, whatever it was, and look for 
the reply as earnestly as Sissy did. And when Mr. 
Gradgrind regularly answered, " No, Jupe, nothing 
of the sort," the trembling of Sissy's lip would be 
repeated in Louisa's face, and her eyes would follow 
Sissy with compassion to the door. Mr. Gradgriod 
usually improved these occasions by remarking, when 
she was gone, that if Jupe had been properly trained 
from an early age she would have demonstrated to 
herself on sound principles the baselessness of these 
fantastic hopes. Yet it did seem (though not to 
him, for he saw nothing of it) as if fantastic hope 
could take as strong a hold as Fact. 

This observation must be limited exclusively to 
his daughter. As to Tom, he was becoming that 
not unprecedented triumph of calculation which is 
usually at work on number one. As to Mrs. Grad- 
grind, if she said anything on the subject, she would 
come a little way out of her wrappers, like a femi- 
nine dormouse, and say : 

" Good gracious bless me, how my poor head ii 
vexed and worried by that girl Jupe's so persever- 
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ingly asking, over and over again, about her tiresome 
letters ! Upon my word and honour I seem to be 
fated, and destined, and ordained, to live in the 
midst of things that I am never to hear the last of. 
It really is a most extraordinary circumstance that 
it appears as if I never was to hear the last of 
anything! 

At about this point, Mr. Gradgrind's eye would 
fall upon her; and under the influence of that wintry 
piece of fact, she would become torpid again. 



Chapter X 

STEPHEN BLACKPOOL 

} T ENTERTAIN a weak idea that the English 

I A people are as hard-worked as any people upon 

whom the sun shines. I acknowledge to this ridicu- 

^ ious idiosyncrasy, as a reason why I would give them 

a little more play. 

In the hardest working part of Coketown; in the 

i innermost fortifications of that ugly citadel, where 

I Nature was as strongly bricked out as killing airs 

! and gases were bricked in; at the heart of the 

labj^rinth of narrow courts upon courts, and close 

streets upon streets, which had come into existence 

piecemeal, every piece in a violent hurry for some 

one man's purpose, and the whole an unnatural 

family, shouldering, and trampling, and pressing one 

another to death ; in the last close nook of this 

great exhausted receiver, where the chimneys, for 
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want of air to make a draught, were bui/t /<% 
immense variety of stunted and crooked Bbapc^ 
though every house put out a sign of the kii^^ 
people who might be expected to be born iij it 
among the multitude of Coketown, generically cal/ed 
** the Hands," — ^a race who would have found more 
favour with some people, if Providence had sea 
fit to make them only hands, or, like the lower 
creatures of the seashore, only hands and stomachi 
— ^lived a certain Stephen Blackpool, forty yearv 
of age. 

Stephen looked older, but he had had a hard 
life. It is said that every life has its roses and 
thorns; there seemed, however, to have been a 
misadventure or mistake in Stephen's case, wherebf 
somebody else had become possessed of his ro8e% 
and he had become possessed of the same somebody 
else's thorns in addition to his own. He had knowOi 
to use his words, a peck of trouble. He was usually 
called Old Stephen, in a kind of rough homage to 
the fact. 

A rather stooping man, with a knitted brow,t 
pondering expression of face, and a hard-lookiiis 
head sufficiently capacious, on which his iron-grej 
hair lay long and thin. Old Stephen might have 
passed for a particularly intelligent man in his con- 
dition. Yet he was not. He took no place arnoi^ 
those remarkable " Hands," who, piecing together 
their broken intervals of leisure through many yearii 
had mastered difficult sciences, and acquired a knovF* 
ledge of most unlikely things. He held no statioi 
among the Hands who could make speeches and 
carry on debates. Thousands of his compeers coold 
talk much better than he, at any time. He wil 
a good power-loom weaver, and a man of perfect 
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ity. What more he was, or what else he had 
I, if anything, let him show for himself, 
e lights in the great factories, which looked, 
they were illuminated, like Fairy palaces— or 
ivellers by express-train said so— were all ex- 
shed ; and the bells had rung for knocking ofF 
e night, and had ceased again; and the Hands, 
nd women, boy and girl, were clattering home. 
Stephen was standing in the street, with the 
-nsation upon him which the stoppage of the 
inery always produced — the sensation of its 
g worked and stopped in his own head. 
Tet I don't see Rachael, still ! " said he. 
was a wet night, and many groups of young 
m passed him, with their shawls drawn over 
bare heads and held close under their chins to 
the rain out. He knew Rachael well, for a 
e at any one of these groups was sufficient to 

him that she was not there. At last, there 
no more to come; and then he turned away, 
g in a tone of disappointment, ** Why, then, I 
lissed her ! " 

It, he had not gone the length of three streets, 
I he saw another of the shawled figures in ad- 
i of him, at which he looked so keenly that 
ips its mere shadow indistincdy reflected on 
^et pavement — if he could have seen it without 
igure itself moving along from lamp to lamp, 
itening and fading as it went — would have been 
gh to tell him who was there. Making his 

at once much quicker and much softer, he 
d on until he was very near this figure, then 
nto his former walk, and called " Rachael ! '* 
be turned, being then in the brightness of a 
I ; and raising her hood a little, showed a quiet 
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oval face, dark and rather delicate, irradiated bv 
pair of very gentle eyes, and further set off by ^j^ 
perfect order of her shining black hair. It was not 
a face in its first bloom ; she was a woman five«*sux/- 
thirty years of age. 

" Ah, lad ! 'Tis thou ? '* When she had said 
this, with a smile which would have been quite ex*^ 
pressed, though nothing of her had been seen but 
pleasant eyes, she replaced her hood again, and thi ^ 
went on together. ^ 

'* I thought thou wast ahind me, Rachael ? " t 

« No." * 

" Early t' night, lass ? " 

" 'Times I'm a little early, Stephen ! *timei i 
little late. I'm never to be counted on, going 
home." 

" Nor going t'other way, neither, 't seems to 
me, Rachael ? " 

« No, Stephen." 

He looked at her with some disappointment io 
his face, but with a respectful and patient convicdoD 
that she must be right in whatever she did. The 
expression was not lost upon her ; she laid her hand 
lightly on his arm a moment as if to thank him 
for it. 

« We are such true friends, lad, and such old 
friends, and getting to be such old folk, now.*' 

'* No, Rachael, thou'rt as young as ever thoa 
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wast." 
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One of us would be puzzled how to get okl» 
Stephen, without t'other getting so too, both being 
alive," she answered, laughing; ''but, any ways, 
we're such old friends, that t' hide a word of honest 
truth fro' one another would be a sin and a pity. 
'Tis better not to walk too much together* 'Times, 
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yes ! 'Twoold be hard, indeed, if 'twas not to be 

at all," she said, with a cheerfulness she sought to 

communicate to him. 

" 'Tis hard, anyways, Rachael." 

*^ Try to think not ; and 'twill seem better.' 

''I've tried a long time, and 'tan't got better. 

But thou'rt right ; 't might mak fok talk, even of 

thee. Thou hast been that to me, Rachael, through 

*o many year : thou hast done me so much good, 

and heartened of me in that cheering way, that 

thy word is a law to me. Ah lass, and a bright 

good law ! Better than some real ones." 

*< Never fret about them, Stephen," she answered 
uickiy, and not without an anxious glance at his 
ice. *« Let the laws be." 

" Yes," he said, with a slow nod or two. "Let 
'em be. Let everything be. Let all sorts alone. 
*Tis a muddle, and that's aw." 

"Always a muddle?" said Rachael, with another 
gentle touch upon his arm, as if to recall him out 
of the thoughtfiilness, in which he was biting the 
long ends of his loose neckerchief as he walked 
along. The touch had its instantaneous effect. 
He let them fall, turned a smiling face upon her, 
and said, as he broke into a good-humoured laugh, 
^*Ay, Rachael, lass, awlus a muddle. That's 
lirhere I stick. I come to the muddle many times 
and agen, and I never get beyond it." 

They had walked some distance, and were near 
their own homes. The woman's was the first 
reached. It was in one of the many small streets 
for which the favourite undertaker (who turned a 
handsome sum out of the one poor ghastly pomp of 
the neighbourhood) kept a black ladder, in order 
that those who had done their daily groping up and 

o 
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down the narrow stairs might slide out of jtUi 
working world by the windows. She stopped it 
the comer, and putting her hand in his, wished hini 
good night. 

" Good night, dear lass ; good night ! '' 

She went, with her neat figure and her sober 
womanly step, down the dark street, and he stood 
looking after her until she turned into one of the 
small houses. There was not a flutter of her 
coarse shawl, perhaps, but had its interest in tfaii 
man's eyes ; not a tone of her voice but had iH 
echo in his innermost heart. 

When she was lost to his view, he pursued hit 
homeward way, glancing up sometimes at the akjt 
where. the clouds were sailing fast and wildly. Bitt» 
they were broken now, and the rain had ceased^ 
and the moon shone, — ^looking down the hig|h 
chimneys of Coketown on the deep furnaces beloWi 
and casting Titanic shadows of the steam enginei 
at rest, upon the walls where they were lodged. 
The man seemed to have brightened with the iiiglit» 
as he went on. 

His home, in such another street as the firtfi 
saving that it was narrower, was over a little thopi 
How it came to pass that any people found it worth 
their while to sell or buy the wretched little toyi» 
mixed up in its window with cheap newspapers m 
pork (there was a leg to be raffled for to-morrov 
night), matters not here. He took his end of 
candle from a shelf, lighted it at another end of 
candle on the counter, without disturbing the jnistren 
of the shop who was asleep in her little room, and 
went up-stairs into his lodging. 

It was a room, not \macG^mted with the Uack 
ladder under various tenants \ Wx.2Aiife^\^^'^^{(»nft^ 
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as such a room could be. A few books and writings 
Were on an old bureau in a corner, the furniture was 
decent and sufficient, and, though the atmosphere 
Was tainted, the room was clean. 

Going to the hearth to set the candle down upon 
a round three-legged table standing there, he stumbled 
against something. As he recoiled, looking down 
at it, it raised itself up into the form of a woman in 
a sitting attitude. 

"Heaven's mercy, woman!" he cried, falling 
farther off from the figure. ** Hast thou come back 
again ! " 

Such a woman ! A disabled, drunken creature, 
barely able to preserve her sitting posture by steady- 
ing herself widi one begrimed hand on the floor, 
while the other was so purposeless in trying to push 
away her tangled hair from her face, that it only 
blinded her the more with the dirt upon it. A 
creature so foul to look at, in her tatters, stains and 
splashes, but so much fouler than that in her moral 
iniamy, that it was a shameful thing even to see 
her. 

After an impatient oath or two, and some stupid 
clawing of herself with the hand not necessary to 
her support, she got her hair away from her eyes 
suiHciendy to obtain a sight of him. Then she sat 
swaying her body to and fro, and making gestures 
with her unnerved arm, which seemed intended as 
the accompaniment to a fit of laughter, though her 
hce was stolid and drowsy. 

** Eigh lad ? What, yo'r there ? " Some hoarse 
sounds meant for this, came mockingly out of her at 
last ; and her head dropped forward on her breast. 

** Back SLgenV* she screeched, afeet %OTOft \oxEss^fc'^^ 
98 if be had that moment said \t. **X^^\ ^^a>^ 
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back agen. Back agen ever and ever so 
Back ? Yes, back. Why not ? " 

Roused by the unmeaning violence with 
she cried it out, she scrambled up, and stood si 
ing herself with her shoulders against the 
dangling in one hand by the strings a du 
fragment of a bonnet, and trying to look sec 
at him. 

" I'll sell thee off again, and I'll sell t 
again, and I'll sell thee off sl score of times 
cried, with something between a furious mem 
an effort at a defiant dance. ^' Come awa' fi 
bed ! " He was sitting on the side of it, w 
; face hidden in his hands. <<Come awa' fi 

' 'Tis mine, and I've a right to *t ! " 

As she staggered to it, he avoided her 
shudder, and passed — ^his face still hidden- 
opposite end of the room. She threw herse 
the bed heavily, and soon was snoring hard 
sunk into a chair, and moved but once all thai 
It was to throw a covering over her; as if hit 
were not enough to hide her, even in the darl 



Chapter XI 



NO WAT OUT 



THE Fairy palaces burst into illumination] 
pale morning showed the monstrous c 
of smoke trailing themselves over Coketo^ 
dattering of clogs upon tVve "^Ncm^siX.*, 21 raoi 
ing of bells ; and aW the meXaBieVtf^^ TOaAL« 
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polished and oiled up for the day's monotony, were 
at their heavy exercise again. 

Stephen bent over his loom, quiet, watchful, and 
steady. A special contrast, as every man was in 
the forest of looms where Stephen worked, to the 
crashing, smashing, tearing piece of mechanism at 
which he laboured. Never fear, good people of an 
anxious turn of mind, that Art will consign Nature 
to oblivion* Set anywhere, side by side, the work 
of OoD and the work of man ; and the former, even 
though it be a troop of Hands of very small account, 
vdll gain in dignity ^om the comparison. 

So many hundred Hands in this Mill ; so many 
hundred horse Steam Power. It is known, to the 
force of a single pound weight, what the engine will 
do ; but, not all the calculators of the National Debt 
can tell me the capacity for good or evil, for love or 
hatred, for patriotism or discontent, for the decom- 
position of virtue into vice, or the reverse, at any 
single moment in the soul of one of these its quiet 
servants, with the composed faces and the regulated 
actions. There is no mystery in it; there is an 
un&thomable mystery in the meanest of them, for 
ever. — Supposing we were to reserve our arithmetic 
for material objects, and to govern these awful un- 
known quantities by other means ! 

The day grew strong, and showed itself outside, 
even against the flammg lights within. The lights 
were turned out, and the work went on. The rain 
fell, and the Smoke-serpents, submissive to the curse 
of all that tribe, trailed themselves upon the earth. 
In the watte-yard outside, the steam from the escape 
pipe, the litter of barrels and old iron, the shining 
heaps of coals, the ashes everywhere, ^eie ^onA^ 
ia a veil of mist and rain. 
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The work went on, until the noc 
More clattering upon the pavements, 
and wheels, and Hands all out of gear i 

Stephen came out of the hot mill ir 
wind and cold wet streets, haggard and 
turned from his own class and his ( 
taking nothing but a little bread as he \i 
towards the hill on which his princi] 
lived, in a red house with black outs 
green inside blinds, a black street d( 
white steps, Bounderby (in letters very '. 
upon a brazen plate, and a round brazen 
underneath it, like a brazen full-stop. 

Mr. Bounderby was at his lunch, 
had expected. Would his servant say 
the Hands begged leave to speak to him 
in return, requiring name of such Han 
Blackpool. There was nothing trouble 
Stephen Blackpool ; yes, he might com 

Stephen Blackpool in the parlour. Mi 
(whom he just knew by sight), at lui 
and sherry. Mrs. Sparsit netting at i 
in a side-saddle attitude, with one foot 
stirrup. It was a part, at once of M 
dignity and service, not to lunch. Sh 
the meal officially, but implied that 
stately person she considered lunch a w( 

** rlow, Stephen,'* said Mr. Bounder 
the matter with you ? " 

Stephen made a bow. Not a servile 

Hands will never do that! Lord bL 

you'll never catch them at that, if the; 

with you twenty years ! — and, as a co 

toUet ibr Mrs, Sparsit, tvxckcA. Vv\s x\fcck 

wto hia waistcoat. 
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r, you know," said Mr, Bounderby, taking 
2rry, **we have never had any difficulty 
1, and you have never been one of the 
ible ones. You don't expect to be set up 
h and six, and to be fed on turtle soup and 
with a gold spoon, as a good many of 'em 
Mr. Bounderby always represented this to 
;ole, immediate, and direct object of any 
10 was not entirely satisfied ; •* and there- 
low already that you have not come here to 
:omplaint. Now, you know, I am certain 
)eforehand." 
sir, sure I ha' not coom for nowt o' th' 

bounderby seemed agreeably surprised, not- 
ling his previous strong conviction. " Very 
; returned. " You're a steady Hand, and 
3t mistaken. Now, let me hear what it's 
As it's not that, let me hear what it is. 
ve you got to say ? Out with it, lad ! " 
;n happened to glance towards Mrs. Sparsit. 
go, Mr. Bounderby, if you wish it, ' said 
-sacrificing lady, making a feint of taking 
out of the stirrup. 
k)underby stayed her, by holding a mouthful 

in suspension before swallowing it, and 
>ut his left hand. Then, withdrawing his 

swallowing his mouthfid of chop, he said 
in: 

r you know, this good lady is a bom lady, 
ady. You are not to suppose because she 
f house for me, that she hasn't been very 
the tree — ^ah, up at the top of the tree! 
you have got anylhm^ \o w.'^ ^"aX. ^'wlx.Vjfc 
re a born lady this Yadi^ ^w^ V.w^ ^^ 
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room. If what you have got to say cttwm, bt 
before a born lady, this lady will stay where sbt 

** Sir, I hope I never had nowt to say^ not i 
for a born lady to year, sin' I were bom mysc 
was the reply, accompanied with a slight flush. 

" Very well," said Mr. Bounderby, pushing i 
his plate, and leaning back. <' Fire away ! ** 

" I ha' coom," Stephen began, raising his 
from the floor, after a moment's consideration, 
ask yo yor advice. I need 't overmuch. I * 
married on Eas'r Monday nineteen year sin, 
and dree. She were a young lass — ^pretty eno 
wi' good accounts of herseln. Well ! She ' 
bad — soon. Not along of me. Gonnows I ' 
not a unkind husband to her." 

" I -have heard all this before," said Mr. Boun 
by. " She took to drinking, left off working, 
the furniture, pawned the clothes, and played 
Gooseberry." 

" I were patient wi' her." 

("The more fool .you, I think," said 
Bounderby, in confidence to his wine-glass.) 

" I were very patient wi* her. I tried to i 
her fra 't ower and ower agen. I tried this, 1 1 
that, I tried t'other. I ha' gone home, many'i 
time, and found all vanished as I had in the w< 
and her without a sense left to bless herseln 1 
on bare ground. I ha' dun't not once, not twi< 
twenty time ! " 

Every line in his face deepened as he said it, 
put in its afl*ecting evidence of the suffering he 
undergone. 

" From bad to worse, from worse to wo! 

She left me. She disgraced Kweeln every^ 

bitter and bad. She coom bacV, ^V^ ^^xym ^ 
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1 back. What could I do t' hinder her? 
Iked the streets nights long, ere ever I'd go 
I ha' gone t' th' brigg, mmded to fling 
^wer, and ha' no more on't. I ha' bore 
:hy that I were owd when I were young." 

Sparsity easily ambling along with her 
leedlesy raised the Coriolanian eyebrows 
>k her head, as much as to say, ** The great 
ouble as well as the small. Please to turn 
nble eye in My direction." 
1' paid her to keep awa' ^a' me. These 
J* I ha' paid her. I ha' gotten decent 
about me agen. I ha' lived hard and sad, 
ashamed and fearfo' a' the minnits o' my 
ast night, I went home. There she lay 
' har-stone ! There she is 1 " 
* strength of his misfortune, and the energy 
stress, he fired for the moment like a proud 
n another moment, he stood as he had stood 
ime — ^his usual stoop upon him ; his ponder- 
addressed to Mr. Bounderby, with a curious 
on on it, half shrewd, half perplexed, as if 
1 were set upon unravelling something very 
; his hat held tight in his left hand, which 
n his hip; his right arm, with a rugged 
f and force of action, very earnestly em- 
y what he said : not least so when it always 
a little bent, but not withdrawn, as he paused, 
as acquainted with all this, you know," said 
underby, ** except the last clause, long ago. 
ad job $ that's what it is* You had better 
en satisfied as you were, and not have got 

However, it's too late to say that." 
.8 it an unequal marriage) «i\t) vci y^yd^ ^^ 

asked Mrs. Sparsit. 
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I"? 

'*You hear what this lady asks. "^ 

unequal marriage in point of years, this u 

of yours ? " said Mr. Bounderby. 

** Not e'en so. I were one-and-tweni 

she were twenty nighbut." 

" Indeed, sir ? '* said Mrs. Sparsit to 

with great placidity, " I inferred, from i 

! I ;: miserable a marriage, that it was probably 

j -** one in point of years." 

i '.\ Mr. Bounderby looked very hard at 

' -^ lady in a side-long way that had an odd si 

'■[ about it. He fortified himself with a ] 

'i sherry, 

/ "Well? Why don't you go on?' 

asked, turning rather irritably on Stephen '. 

"I ha' coom to ask yo, sir, how I 

ridded o* this woman." Stephen infu 

deeper gravity into the mixed expressi 

attentive face, Mrs. Sparsit uttered a gent 

tion, asi having received a moral shock. 

" What do you mean ? " said Bounderl 

up to lean his back against the chim 

"What are you talking about? You to< 

better for worse." 

**I mun' be ridden o' her. I can 

nommore, I ha' lived under 't so long, 

ha' had'n the pity and comforting words 

lass living or dead. Haply, but for her. 

ha' gone hottering mad." 

" He wishes to be free, to marry the 

whom he speaks, I fear, sir," observed M 

in an undertone, and much dejected by the i 

ofthepeople* 

**I do. The lady says vrVvat' % iV^Vvt, 

were a coming to 't. 1 W tca^V xJcv 
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; fok (fair faw 'em a' ! I wishes 'em no hurt ! ) 
lOt bonded together for better for worst so fas^ 
liat they can be set free fro' their misfortnet 
[agesy an marry ower agen. When they dunnot 
;, for that their tempers is ill-sorted, they has 
18 o' one kind an another in their houses, above 
, and they can live asunders. We fok ha' only 
room, and we can't. When that won't do, 
ha' gowd an other cash, an they can say ' This 
o' an that for me,' an they can go their separate 
. We can't. Spite o' ail that, they can be 
ee for smaller wrongs than mine. So, I mun 
Iden o* this woman, and I want t' know how?" 
No how," returned Mr. Bounderby. 
If I do her any hurt, sir, there's a law to punish 

Of course there is." 

If I flee from her, there's- a law to punish me ? " 
Of course there is." 

If I marry t'oother dear lass, there's a law to 
ihme?" 

Of course there is." 

If I was to live wi' her an not marry her — 
\g such a thing could be, which it never could 
ould, an her so good — there's a law to punish 
in every innocent child belonging to me ? " 
Of course there is." 

Now, a' God's name," said Stephen Black- 
> " show me the law to help me ! " 
Hem ! There's a sanctity in this relation of 
' said Mr. Bounderby, " and — and — it must be 
up." 

No no, dunnot say that, sir. 'Tan't kep' up 
way. Not that way. *T'\b Ve^* ^owvi ^^ 
I'm a weaver, I were m a feoili'^ -^V^cl ^ 
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chilty but I ha' gotten een to see wi' and eeni to 
year wi'. I read in th' papers every 'Sizes, cfcry 
Sessions — and you read too— I know it! — ^with 
dismay — ^how th' supposed unpossibility o' erer 
getting unchained from one another, at any pricey 
on any terms, brings blood upon this l^id, aoii 
brings many common married fok to battle, murderi 
and sudden death. Let us ha' this, right under* 
stood. Mine's a grievous case, an I want — if to 
will be so good — t' know the law that helps me.' 

** Now, I tell you what ! " said Mr. Bounderbji 
putting his hands in his pockets. ** There u sadi 
a law." 

Stephen, subsiding into his quiet manner, and 
never wandering in his attention, gave a nod. 

*< But it's not for you at all. It costs money* 
It costs a mint of money." 

** How much might that be ? " Stephen calmly 
asked. 

" Why, you'd have to go to Doctors' Commooi 
with a suit, and you'd have to go to a court r 
Common Law with a suit, and you'd have to go ' 
the House of Lords with a suit, and you'd have 
get an Act of Parliament to enable you to ma 
again, and it would cost you (if it was a case 
very plain sailing), I suppose from a thour 
to fifteen hundred pound," said Mr. Bounde 
" Perhaps twice the money." 

" There's no other law ? " 

" Certainly not." 

"Why then, sir," said Stephen, turnmg 
and motioning with that right hand of his, as 
gave everything to the four winds, " 'tis a n 
'Tis just a muddle a'toogether, an the soone 
dead, the better." 
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[Mrs. Sparsit again dejected by the impiety of 

people.) 

'* Pooh, pooh ! Don't you talk nonsense, my 
k1 fellow,'* said Mr. Bounderby, " about things 
1 don't understand; and don't you call the 
titutions of your country a muddle, or you'll 

yourself into a real muddle one of these fine 
rnings. The institutions of your country are 
; your piece-work, and the only thing you have 
: to do, is, to mind your piece-work. You 
Lo't take your wife for fast and for loose ; but for 
:ter for worse. If she has turned out worse — 
ly, 'all we have got to say is, she might have 
Tied out better." 

*' 'Tis a muddle," said Stephen, shaking his head 
he moved to the door. " 'Tis a' a muddle ! " 
" Now, I'll tell you what ! " Mr. Bounderby 
mmed, as a valedictory address. ** With what I 
all call your unhallowed opinions, you have been 
lite shocking this lady; who, as I have already 
Id you, is a bom lady, and who, as I have not 
ready told you, has had her own marriage mis- 
*rtunes to the tune of tens of thousands of pounds 
"tens of Thousands of Pounds ! " (he repeated it 
ith great relish). "Now, you have always been 
steady Hand hitherto ; but my opinion is, and so 

tell you plainly, that you are turning into the 
Tong road. You have been listening to some mis- 
tuevous stranger or other — ^they're always about 
^d the best thing you can do is, to come out 
• that. Now you know ; " here his countenance 
cpressed marvellous acuteness ; " I can see as far 
to a grindstone as another man; farther than a 
>od many, perhaps, because I had my nose well 
^ to it when I was young. I see traces of the 
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turtle soupy and venison, and gold spoon in t\%js 
Yes, I do ! " cried Mr. Bounderby, shaking Jjjs 
head with obstinate cunning. <<By the Lord 
Harry, I do ! " 

With a very different shake of the head and 
deep sigh, Stephen said, '< Thank you, sir, I wish 
you good day." So he left Mr. Bounderby swell- 
ing at his own portrait on the wall, as if he were 
going to explode himself into it ; and Mrs. Sparsit 
still ambling on with her foot in her stirrup, looking 
quite cast down by the popular vices. 



Chapter XII 

THE OLD WOMAN 

OLD STEPHEN descended the two white 
steps, shutting the black door with the 
brazen door-plate, by the aid of the brazen full- 
stop, to which he gave a parting polish with the 
sleeve of his coat, observing that his hot hand 
clouded it. He crossed the street with his eyes 
bent upon the ground, and thus was walkmg sorrow- 
fully away, when he felt a touch upon his arm. 

It was not the touch he needed most at such a 
moment — ^the touch that could calm the wild waters, 
of his soul, as the uplifted hand of the sublimeflt^ 
love and patience could abate the raging of the seft, 
— yet it was a woman's hand too. It was an okL 
woman, tall and shapely stUl, though withered by 
time, on whom his eyes fell when he stopped uA 
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xned. She was very cleanly and plainly dressed, 
id country mud upon her shoes, and was newly 
)me from a journey. The flutter of her manner, 
I the unwonted noise of the streets; the spare 
lawly carried unfolded on her arm ; the heavy 
mbrella, and little basket ; the loose long-fingered 
Loves, to which her hands were unused; all be- 
poke an old woman from the country, in her plain 
oliday clothes, come into Coketown on an expe- 
ition of rare occurrence. Remarking this at a 
;lance, with the quick observation of his class, 
Stephen Blackpool bent his attentive face — his face, 
(rhich, like the faces of many of his order, by dint 
kf long working with eyes and hands in the midst 
>f a prodigious noise, had acquired the concentrated 
ook with which we are familiar in the countenances 
>f the deaf — the better to hear what she asked 
tiim. 

" Pray, sir," said the old woman, " didn't I see 

you come out of that gentleman's house ? " pointing 

fcack to Mr. Bounderby's. " I believe it was you, 

uoltss I have had the bad luck to mistake the person 

Uowing ?:" 

'^es, missus," returned Stephen, " it were me." 
lave yott — ^you'll excuse an old woman's 
CO* 1y — ^have you seen the gentleman ? " 

" Aes, missus." 

** And how did he look, sir ? Was he portly, 

Wd, outspoken, and hearty ? " As she straightened 

^ own figure, and held up her head in adapting 

l«r action to her words, the idea crossed Stephen 

I vat he had seen this old woman before, and had 

** qmte liked her. 

"0 yes," he returned, observing her more 
*tentively, "he were all that." 



i 
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''And healthy/' said the old woman, 
fresh wind ? " 

" Yes/' returned Stephen. " He were < 
drinkmg — as large and as loud as a HiinmK 

" Thank you ! " said the old woman, wit 
content. ** Thank you ! " 

He certainly never had seen this old 
before. Yet there was a vague remembi 
his mind, as if he had more than once dn 
some old woman like her. 

She walked along at his side, and 
accommodating himself to her humour, 
Coketown was a busy place, was it not ? T 
she answered ** Eigh sure ! Dreadful 
Then he said, she came from the country, I 
To which she answered in the affirmative. 

" By Parliamentary, this morning. I ca 
mile by Parliamentary this morning, and I'l 
back the same forty mile this afternoon. ] 
nine mile to the station this morning, and i 
nobody on the road to give me a lift, I sh 
the nine mile back to-night. That's pret 
sir, at my age ! " said the chatty old woi 
eye brightening with exultation. 

" 'Deed 'tis. Don't do't too often, misi 

" No, no. Once a year," she answered, 
her head. **1 spend my savings so, one 
"1/ ^ rome regular, to tramp about the 
year. jWS^^ ^ntlemen. 
and see the gHL^^''»m? " returned Stephen. 
" Only to see^lE for me," she replied, w 
" That's enough Y^ ^jest of manner. " I 
earnestness and inte^^.tanding about, on thii 
more ! I have been w^ -entleman," turning 1: 
the way, to see that gF^^'nderby's again, **cc 
back towards Mr. "Ro\ 
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t, he's late this year, and I have not seen him. 
u came out instead. Now, if I am obliged to 
back without a glimpse of him — I only want a 
apse — well! I have seen you, and you have 
Q him, and I must make that do." Saying this, 

looked at Stephen as if to fix his features in her 
id, and her eye was not so bright as it had been, 
i^ith a large allowance for difference of tastes, 

with all submission to the patricians of Coke* 
n, this seemed so extraordinary a source of 
rest to take so much trouble about, that it 
plexed him. But they were passing the church 
/, and as his eye caught tlie clock, he quickened 
pace*. 

iie was going to his work ? the old woman ftiid, 
ckening hers, too, quite easily. Yes, time was 
rly out. On his telling her where he worked, 

old woman became a more singular old woman 
n before. 

* Aa't you happy ? " she asked Jiim. 
=*Why — ^there's awmost oobbody but has their 
ables, missus. ^' He answered evasively, because 

old woman appeared to take it for granted that 
would be very happy indeed, and he had not the 
irt to disappoint her. He knew that there was 
Me enough in the world $ and if the old woman 
1 lived so long, and could count upon his having 
little, why so much the better for her, and none 
: worse for iiim. 

" Ay, ay ! You have your troubles at home, 
u mean ? " she said* 

"Times.-. Just now and then," he answered, 
5htly. 

**But, working under such a gentleman, they 
n't follow you to. the Factory?" 

H 
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No, no; they didn't follow him ther 
Stephen. All correct there. Everything ac 
there. (He did not go so far as to say, 
{Measure, that there was a sort of Divine 
there; but, I have heard claims almost as mag 
of late years.) 

They were now in the black by-road n 
place, and the Hands were crowding in. T 
was ringing, and the Serpent was a Serpent c 
coils, and the Elephant was getting ready, 
strange old woman was delighted with the ve 
It was the beautifullest bell she had ever hea 
said, and sounded grand ! 

She asked him, when he stopped good-na 
to .^ake hands with her before going in, he 
he had worked there ? 

" A dozen year," he told her. 

*<I must kiss the hand," said she, <<t 
worked in this fine factory for a dozen ; 
And she lifted it, though he would have pr 
her, and put it to her lips. What harmony, 
her age and her simplicity, surrounded her, 
not know, but even in this fantastic action th 
a something neither out of time nor place : i 
thing which it seemed as if nobody else cou 
made .^a serious, or done with such a natu 
tottching air. 

He had been at his loom full half-a 
thinking about this old woman, when, havin 
uon to move round the loom for its adji 
he glanced through a window which was 
corner, and saw her still looking up at the 
building, lost in admiration. Heedless of th< 
and mud and wet, and of her two long y 
she was gazing at it, as if the heavy thn 
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I from its many stories were proud music to 

e was gone by and by, and the day went after 
ind the lights sprung up again, and the Express 
ed in full sight of the Fairy Palace over the 
s near: little felt amid the jarring of the 
inery^ and scarcely heard above its crash and 
> Long before then his thoughts had gone 
to the dreary room above the little shop» and 
* shameful figure heavy on the bed, but heavier 
B heart, 

ichinery slackened; throbbing feebly like a 
Qg pulse ;■ stopped. The bell again f the glare 
;ht and jheat dispelled ;. the factories, looming 
r in the black wet night-^^their tall chim^ieyi 
; up into the air Hke competing Towers,. of 

L . •; • 

e had spoken to Racbael only last night, it was 

and had walked with her a little .way ; bat he 

bis new JMisfortune on him, in :iiidiich no One 

u>uld give him a moment's relief and, for the 

of it, and because h^ knew himself to want 

soften^ of his anger which «o voice bat hera 

L effect, he felt he might so fax disrc^d what 

lad said as to wait for her again. He waited, 

be had eluded him* . She was gone. Qn no 

' night in the- year coold he so ifi have spared 

Atient&ce. 

! Better to have no home in which to lay 

tead, than to: have a home and dread to go to 

trough such a ^cause. He ate and drank, for 

ras exhaasted-*T4>ut he little knew or cared 

:; and he wandered about in the chill rain, 

ung and thidking, and brooding and brooding* 

word of a new marriage had ever passed 



^v\^^sy>,^ 
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between them ; but Rachael had taken ^tr^at pltv 
him years ago, and to her alone he had open^J^ 
closal heart all this time, on the sxk^Ject q/* 
miseries ; and he knew very well that if k\c w 
free to ask her, she would take him. He tboi^^^ 
of the home he might at that moment hare ^^' 
seeking with pleasure and pride : of the diffew^ 
man he might have been that night-; of the lij^^ 
ness then in his now heavy-laden breast; oT ^s^ 
then restored honour, self-respect, and tranquillity 
all torn to pieces. He thought of the waste of the 
best part of his life, of the change it made in hit 
character bx the worse every day, of the dreadfti 
nature of his existence, bound hand aind foot; to a 
dead woman, and tormented by a demon in her 
shape. He thought of Rachael, how young wfaci 
they were first brought together in these circmn- 
stances, how mature now, how soon to grow old. 
He thought of the number of girk and women dw 
had seen merry, how many homes with children in 
them she had seen grow up around her, how At 
had contentedly pursued her own lone quiet path-^ 
for him — ^and how he had sometimes seen a shade 
of melancholy on her blessed face, that smote him 
with remorse and despair. He set the picture of 
her up, beside the infamous image of last ngfat; 
and thought. Could it be, that the ythalt cartUy 
course of one so gentle, good, and self-denyingi was 
subjugate to such a wretch as thit ! • 

Filled with these thoughts-^^^o filled Chat he hid 
an unwholesome sense of growii^ hurger, of bda§ 
placed in some! new and diseased relation^ towards 
the objects among which he passed, of seeii^ the 
iris round every misty light turn red*— he went 
for shelter. 
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. Chapter XIII 

RACBAEL 

I 1 

\ CANDLE faiotlv burned in the window, 
J^ which the black ladder had often been raise 
r the sliding awsy of all that was most precious i 
M world to a striving wife and a brood of hungry 
ibies ; and Stephen added to his other thoughti 
e ftero reiiectiony that of all the casualties of this 
ustence upon earth, not one was dealt out with- so 
lequal a hand as Death. The inequality of Birth 
as nothiag to it. For, say that the child of a 
ling and the child of a Weaver were bom to*night 
! the same moment, what was that disparity, to the 
sath of any human creature who was serviceable 
, or beloved by, another, while this abandoned 
)man lived on ! 

From the outside of his home he gloomily passed 
the inside, with suspended breath* and with a slow 
step. He went up to his door, opened it, and 
no the roooL- / 

hiiet and peace were there. Rachael was there, 
g by the bed. 

le turned her head, and the light of her face 

in upon the midnight of his mind. She sat 

r bed, watching and tending his wife. That 

ny, he saw that some one lay there, and he 

oo well it must be she ; but Rachael's hands 

t a curtain up, so that she was screened from 

'. Her disgraceful garments were removed, 

>e of Rachael's were in the room. Every- 

s in its place and order as he had alwajrs 

iie little fire was newly trimm^ and the 
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hearth was freshly swept* It appeared to him d 
he saw all this in Rachael's face, and IooWj 
nothing besides. While looking at it, it was shi 
out from his view by the softened tears that Bk 
his eyes ; but not before he had seen how earned 
she looked at him, and how her olvn ieyer im 
filled too. ' 

She turned again towards the bed, and aatisfVii 
herself that all was quiet there, spoke in a kn 
calm, cheerfiil voice. 

** I am glad you have come at last^. Stephe 
You are very late." 

** I ha' been walking up an' down." 

^ I thought so. But 'tis too bad a night for tb 
The rain fails very heavy, and the wind has riieD 

The wind ? True. It was blowing hard. Ha 
to the thundering in the chimney, and the surgi 
noise ! To have been out in such a wind, and i 
to have known it was blowing ! 

^< I have been here once before, to-day, Stephe 
Landlady came round for me at dinner-time* Th< 
was some one here that needed looking to, she sai 
And 'deed she was right. All wandering and k 
Stephen* Wounded too, and brufaed." 

He slowly moved to a chair and sat don 
drooping his head before her; 

** 1 came to do what little I could, Stephe 
first, for that she worked with me when we W( 
girls both, and for that you courted her and marri 
her when I was her friend " 

He laid his furrowed foreiiead on hia hand, w 
a low groan. 

** And next, for that I know your heart, and i 
right sure and certain that 'tis far too mercifol 
let her die, or even so much as sofTer, for watt 
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ou knowest who said, * Let him who is 
In among you: cast the first stone at her ! ' 
ye been plenty to do that. Thou art not 

cast the last stone, Stephen, when she is 
olow/' 

achael, Rachael ! " 

1 hast been a cruel sufferer, Heaven reward 
he said, in compassionate accents. *^ I am 
friend, with all my heart and mind." 
rounds of which she had spoken, Seemed 
ut the neck of the self-made outcast. She 
lem now, still without showing her. She 

piece of linen in a basin, into which she 
me liquid from a bottle, and laid it with a 
id upon the sore. The three-legged table 
drawn close to the bedside, and on it there 

bottles. This was one. 

not so far ofF, but that Stephen, following 
( with his eyes, could read what was prhitea 
irge letters. He turned of a deadly hne^ 
[den horror seemed to fall upon him. 
1 stay here, Stephen," said Rachael, quietly 

her seat, "till the bells go three. 'Tis 

ae again at three, and then she may be 

lorning." 

thy rest agen to-morrow's work, my dear." 

;pt sound last night. I can wake many 

hen I am put to it. 'Tis thou who art in 

^t— ^so white and tired. Try ta sleep in 

there, while I watch. Thou hadst no 

night, I can wtll belicye. To-morrow's 
ar harder for thee than for me." 
card the thundering and surging out of 
id it seemed to him as if his late angry 
re going about trying to get at htm* She 
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had cast it out i she would keep it out 
to her to defend biiii from hinuelf. 

" She don't know me, Stephen; ihe ^ 
mutters and Marea. I have tpokea r 
and again, but she don't notice ! 'Tit 
When she comes to her right mind c 
ihall have done what I can, and she neve 

" How long, Rachael, is 't looked fc 
be so ? " 

"Doctor said ahe would hapty come 
to-moTTow." 

His eyes iel] again on the bottle, an 
passed over him, causing him to sbii 
limb. She thought be was chilled w 
" No," he said, " it waa not that. He 
fright." 

" A fright ? " 

" Ay, ay ! coming in. When I w 

When I were thinking. When I ' 

him again; and he stood up^ holding by 
ehelf, as he pressed his dank cold hair i 
hand that sho<^ as if it were palsied. 
. " Stephoi ! " 

She was coming to him, bot he streti 
arm to stop her. 

" No ! Don't please j don't. Let 
setien by the bed. Let me see thee, 
and so foigiviog. Let me see thee at 
when I coom in. I can never lee thee 
w. Never, never, never ! " 

He had a violent fit of trembling, an 
into his chair. After a time he contro 
and, reating with an elbow on one ki 
head upon that hand, could look towai 
Seen across the dim candle with his mo 
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- looked as if she had a glory shining round her 
^d. He could have believed she had. He did 
•ieve it, as the poise without shook the window, 
^ed at the door below, and went about the house 
Lnouring and lamenting. 

•* When rfie gets better, Stephen, 'tis to be hoped 
e'll leave thee to thyself again, and do thee no 
>re hurt. Anyways we will hope so now. And 
»w I shall keep silence, for I want thee . to 
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e closed his eyes, more to please her than to 
^ his weary head; but, by slow degrees as he 
itened to the great noise of die wind, he ceased to 
2ar it, or it changed into the working of his loom, 
: even into the voices of the day (his own included) 
.ying what had been really said. Even this 
Qperfea consciousness faded away at last, and he 
reamed a long, troubled dream. 
He thought that he, and some one on whom his 
eart had long been set — but she was not Rachael, 
id that surprised him, even in the midst of his 
oaginary happiness — stood in the church being 
larned. While the ceremony was performing, and 
'bile he recognised among the witnesses some whom 
e knew to be living, and many whom he knew to 
e dead, darkness came on, succeeded by the shining 
P a tremendous light. It broke from one line in 
le table of commandments at the altar, and illu- 
inated the building with the words. They were 
unded through the church, too, as if there were 
»ice8 in the fiery letters. Upon this, the. whole 
pearance before him and around him changed, and 
ithiDg was left as it had been, but himself and the 
^gyman. They stood in the daylight before a 
owd 80 vast^ that if all the people in the world 
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could have been brought together into one 
they could not have loolced, he thovi^iSri^ 
numerous; and they all abhorred him, ancf tbL^ 
not one pitying or friendly eye among the m^ 
that were fastened on his face. He stoocS^ 
raised stage, under his own loom ; and, lool^x 
at the shape the loom took, and hearing th^ ^ 
service distinctly read, he knew that he was xAer 
suffer death. In an instant what he stood ao i 
below him, and he was gone. 

Out of what mystery he came back to his on 
life, and to places that he knew, he was unaUe 
consider ; but he was back in those places by so 
means, and with this condemnation upon him, tl 
he was never, in this world or the next, thron 
all the unimaginable ages of eternity, to look 
Rachael's face or hear her voice.* Wandering 
and fro, unceasingly, without hope, and in search 
he knew not what (he only knew that he \ 
doomed to seek it), he was the subject of a nan 
less, horrible dread, a mortal fear of one partici 
shape which everything took. Whatsoever 
looked at, grew into that form sooner or la' 
The object of his miseraUe existence was to prei 
its recognition by any one among the various pec 
he encountered. Hopeless labour ! If he kd tl 
out of rooms where it was, if he shut up draf 
and closets vdiere it stood, if he drew the curl 
from places where he knew it to be secreted, 
got them out into the streets, the very chimneyi 
the mills assumed that shape, and round them 
the printed word. 

The wind was blowing again, the rain was beai 
on the housetops, and the larger spaces thro 
widch be had strayed contracted to the four wall 
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avnig that the fire had died out, it was 
lad closed upon it. Rachael seemed 
I into a doze, in the chair by the bed. 
jed in her shawl, perfectly still. The 
1 the same place, close by the bedside, 
ts real proportions and appearance/ was 
jften repeated. 

t he saw the curtain mote. He looked 
! was sure it moved. He saw a hand 
md grope about a little. Then the 
d more perceptibly, and the woman in 

back, and sat up. 

woful eyes, so haggard and wild, so 
ge, she looked all round the room, and 
mer where he slept in his chair. Her 

to that corner, and she put her hand 

s a shade, while she looked into it. 

went all round the room, scarcely 

hael if at all, and returned to that 

thought, as she once more shaded 
) much looking at him, as looking for 
rutish instinct that he was there-^^hat 
e was left in those debauched features, 
nd that went along with them, of the 
d married eighteen years before. But 
seen her come to this by inches, he 
tare believed her to be the same. ■- 
ime, as if a spell were on him, he* was 
d powerless, except to watch her. 
)zing, or communing with her incapable 
hing, she sat for a little while with her 

ears, and her head resting on them. 
e resumed her staring round the room, 
r the first time, her eyes stopped at the 
i botdes on it. 
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Straightway the turned ba eyes 
corner, wth the dejiance of last night 
very cautiously and softly, stretched ou 
hand. She drew a mug ioto the bed 
a while coDsiderin); which of the tw 
should choose. Finally, she laid I 
grasp upon the bottle diat had twifi 
deaJi in it, and, before hie eyes, pulled 
with her teeth. 

Dream or reality, he had no voice, 
power to stir. If ^ia be real, and her 
be not yet come, wake, Rachael, wake 

She thought of that, too. She looke< 
ood very slowly, very cautiously, poi 
contents. The draught was at her lips, 
and she would be past all help, let uie 
wake and come about her with its ui 
But in that moment Rachael starte 
suppressed cry. The creature struj 
iter, seized her by the haii i but Rac 
cup. 

Stephen broke out of his chair. " I 
wakin or dreamin' this dreadfo' night 

« 'T(8 all welt, Stephen. J have 
myself. 'Tis near three. Hush! 
bells." 

The wind brought the eounds of the 
to the window. They listened, and it 
Stephen looked at her, saw how pale si 
the disorder of her hair, and the t 
fingers on her forehead, asd felt asn 
aeoses of sight and hearing had been 
held the cup in her hand even now. 

" I thought it must be near thret 
calmly pouring from the cup into th 
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he linen as before. *< I am thankful I 
'Tis done now, when I have put this on. 
And now she's quiet again. The few 
:he basin I'll pour away, for 'tis bad stuff 
x>ut, though ever so little of k." As she 
: drained the basin into the ashes of the 
iroke the bottle on the hearth. 
1 nothing to do, then, but to cover herself 
jhawl before going out into the wind and 

I'lt let me walk wi' thee at this hour^ 

Stephen. 'Tis but a minute, aqd I'm 

I'rt not fearfo' ; " he said it in a low 
they went out at the door $ ' *f to leave me 
her ! " 

looked at him, saying, ** Stephen? "•*he 
n on his knee before her» ,on the poor 
rs, and put an -end of her shawl to his 

I art an Angel. Bless tliee,l>le88 thee 1 'f-r 
1, as I have told thee, Stephen, diy pooc 
\ngels are not likejne. Mtween them, 
king woman in' o' fiiults, there is a deep 
My lutlerisur U among them, bat .he i. 

sed her eyes for a moment as she said the 
nd then diey feU again,-in all their gentle- 
nildness,' on his hce. 

I changest me from bad to good. Thou 
^ humbly wishfo' to be more like thee,^nd 
lose thee when this life is pwec, and a'.the 
leared a#a'. Thou'rt an Angei; it may 
last saved my soul alive ! " ) 
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She looked at him, on hia knee u h^t 
her ahawl still in hia hand, and the re^m) 
lipt died away when she uw the vorla 
foce. 

" I coom home desp'rate. I coont ban 
a hope, and mad vn' thiokiog that vbtn 
word o' complaint I wai reckoned ft onrei 
Haod. I told thee I had had a iright. '. 
tbm PoiBon-bottle on table. I never hurt 
creetui ; but happenin' so suddenly upoi 
thowt, 'How cm / uy what I might ha' i 
myseln, or her, or both ! ' " 

She put her two hands on his mouth, wit 
of terror, to stop him from taying more. H 
them in hi* unoccupied hand, and holdiq 
and itill clasping the border of her (ha 
hurriedly : 

" fiat I see thee, Rachael, aetteo by the 
ha' aeen thee, aw this night. In my troubh 
I ha' known thee still to be there. Etc 
will see thee there. I nevermore will see 
think o' her, but thon shak be beside her. 
nvxe will see or think o' anything that an) 
but thou, so much better than me, ihalt b 
side on't. And so J will try t' look t' th' t 
so I will try t' trust t' th' time, when thou 
at last shall walk together far awa', beyond 
gulf, in th' country where thy little sister ii 

He kisMd the border of her shawl agai 
her go. She bade him good night in 
voice, and went out into the street. . 

The wind blew Jrom the quarter whf 
would soon appear, and still blew strong' 
cleared the sky before it, and the rail 
atseti* Of travelled elsewhere, and the 
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k r^Sht. He stood bare-headed in the road, watching 

x: T**" <iuick disappearance. As the shining stars were 

i:: • ^e heavy candle in the window, so was Rachael, 

^ the rugged fancy of this man, to the common 

a ^periences of his life. 



Chapter XIV 

THX GREAT ICANUFACTUREII 

1^1 ME went on in G>ketown like its own 
"^ machioery: so much material wrought up, 
*^ much fuel consumed, so many powers worn out, 
f^ much money made. But, less inexorable than 
^^, steel, and brass, it brought its varying seasons 
^^ into that wilderness of smoke and brick, and 
'^e the only stand that ever was made in the 
tlftce against its direful uniformity. 

** Louisa is becoming," said Mr. Gradgrind, 
**a]nKMt a young woman." 

Time, with his innumerable horse-power, worked 
^Wiy, not minding what anybody said, and presently 
'Qmed out yomig Thomas a foot taller than when 
^ father had last taken particular notice of him. 

<< Thomas is becoming," said Mr. Gradgrind, 
*• almost a young man." 

Time passed Thomas on in the mill, while his 
^ther. was thinking about it, and there he stood in a 
Ickng-tailed coat and a stiff shirt-collar. 

** Really," said Mr. Gradgrind, " the period 
tuM arrived when Thomas ought to go to 
feonnderby." 
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:al way. " No. The course you pursued, 

AU'sued according to the system — ^thc system — 

there is no more to be said about iL I can 

suppose that the circumstances of your early life 

too unfavourable to the development of your 

>ning powers, and that we began too late. Still, 

have said already, I am disappointed." 

'I wish I could have made a better acknowledg- 

ot, sir, of your kindness to a poor forlorn girl 

10 had no claim upon you, and ot your protection 

her." 

"Don't shed tears," said Mr. Gradgrind. 
Don't shed tears. I don't complain of you. 
^OQ are an affectionate, earnest, good young woman 
-and— and we must make that do." 

** Thank you, dr, very much," said Sissy, with a 
gratefiil curtsey. 

** You are useful to Mrs. Gradgrind, and (in a 
gmerally pervading way) you are serviceable in die 
fauly also; so I understand from Miss Louisa, 
ind, indeed, so I have observed myself. I there- 
fere hope," said Mr. Gradgrind, ''tliat you can 
make yourself happy in those relations." 

" I should have nothing to wish, sir, if " 

« I understand yoUf" said Mr. Gradgrind ; ** you 
idll refer to your father. I have heard from Miss 
Louita that you still preserve that bottle. Well ! 
If your training in the science of arriving at exact 
teiults had been more successful, you would have 
been wiser on these points. I will say no more." 

He really liked Sissy too well to have a contempt 
lor her ; otherwise he held her calculating powers 
in such very slight estimation that he must have 
^Uen upon that conclusion. Somehow or other, 
he had become possessed by an idea thai ti)\t\^ ^2A 
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something in this girl which could hardly be Kt | „ 
forth in a tabular form. Her capacity of definitm -.^ 
might be easily stated at a very low figoret hs 
mathematical knowledge at nothing ; vet he iw 
not sure that if he had been required, ror ezampk^ 
to tick her off into columns in a parliamentary le- 
turn, he would have quite known how to divide her. 

In some stages of his manufacture of the hunni 
fabric, the processes of Time are very rapid. Yom% 
Thomas and Sissy being both at such a stage i 
their working up, these changes were effected io a 
year or two ; while Mr. Gradgrind himself teemed 
stationary in his course, and underwent no aheratioOi 

Except one, which was apart from hn neceMrj 1^ 
progress through the mill. Time hustled him into I 
a litde noisy and rather dirty machinery, 10 a bf- " 
corner, and maci^ him Member of Partiameot nr 
Coketown : one of the respected members for ooDoe 
weights and measures, one of the representativcf ^ W^^ 
the multiplication table, one of the deaf honourable I > 
gentlemen, dumb honourable gentlemen, blind honour- I^ 
able gentlemen, lame honourable gentlemen, desd l~' 
honourable gentlemen, to every other consideratioai |^ 
Else wherefore live we in a Christian land, dghteco 
hundred and odd years after our Master ? 

All this while, Louisa had been passing oa, r 
quiet and reserved, and so much given to Watdv 
the bright ashes at twilight as they fell into the gy 
and became extinct, that from the period when 
father had said she was almost a young wor 
which seemed but yesterday — she had 
attracted his notice again, when he found 
a young woman. 

" Quite a young woman," said Mr. f 
musing* *< Dear me I " 
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>oon after this discovery, he became more thottght- 

than usual for several days, a&d seemed much 
;ros8ed by one subject. On a certain night, when 

was going out, and Louisa came to bid him 
id bye 'liefore his departure — ^as he was not to be 
ne imtil late and she would not see him again 
il the morning — he held her in his arms, looking 
iier in his kindest manner, and said : 
^* My dear Louisa, you are a woman ! " 
She answered- with the okl, quick, searching look 
the night when she was found at the circus ; 
m cast down her eyes. " Yes, father." 
** My dear," said Mr. Gradgrind, ** I niust speak 
h you alone and 8eri<>ttsly. Come to me in my 
■n after breakfast tOf-morrow, will you ? " 
« Yes, father." '/ 

^ Your hands are rather c'dld, Louisa. Are you 

well ? " 

'* Quite well, father." 
'« And cheerful ? " 

She looked at him again, and smiled in her 
idiar. manner. ** I am as cheerful, father, as I 
ally am, or usually have been." 
« That's well,^' said Mr. Gradgrind. So, he 
Bed her and went away ; and Louisa returned to 

serene apartment' of the hair'-cutting character^ 
I leaniBg her elbow on her hand, looked again at 

ahort-HTM sparks that so soon subsided into 
es. 

'* Are you there. Loo ? " said her brother, look- 
; in at the door. He was quite a young gentleman 
pleasure now, and not quite a prepossessing one. 
** Dear Tom/' she answered, rismg and embracing 
D, ** how long it is since you have been to see 
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*• Why, I have been otherwise engaged, 
die eveioings ; and in the daytime old Boum 
been keeping me at it rather. But I touc! 
widi you when he comes it too strong, a 
preserve an understanding; , 1 say ! M 
said anydnng particular to yoti to-day or y 
Loo?*^ 

"No, Tom. But he told me to-night 
wished to do so in the morning." 

^« Ah 1 That's what I mean," said Tor 
you know where he- is to-night? "' — wit! 
deep expression; , 

"No." 

« Then I'll tdl you. He's with old Be 
They are having a regular confab together 
Bank. Why at the Bank, do you think : 
I'll tell you again. . To keep Mrs. Spar 
as far off as possible, I expect." 

With her hand upon her brother's shoulde 
still stood looking at the fire. Her brothe 
at her face with greater interest than us 
encircling her waist with his arm, drew h 
ingly to him. 

" You are very fond of me, an*t you, Lc 

<4 Indeed I am,- Tom, though you do 
long intervals go by without coming to see i 

" Well, sister of mine," said Tom, " i 
say that, you are near my thoughts. W« 
so much oftener together — mightn't we ? 
togedier, almost — ^mightn't we ? It woul< 
a great dear of good if you were to i 
your mind to I ^now what, Loo. It wo 
spiendid thing for me. - It would be line 
jolly!" 

Her thoughtfulness baflkd bis cunn* 
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He could make nothing of her face. He pressed 
her in his arm, and kissed her cheek. She returned 
the kiss, but still looked at the lire. 

" I say, Loo ! I thought I'd come, and just 
hint to you what was going on : though I supposed 
you'd most likely guess,- even if you didb't kn(^Kr. 
I can't stay, because I'm engaged to some fellows 
to-night. You won't forget how fond you are of 
me?" 

** No, dear Tom, I won't forget." 

« That's a capital girl," said Tom. « Good 
bye, Loa" 

She gave him an. affectionate good night, aad 
went out with. him to the door, whence the fires of 
Coktieiwn could be ^ben, making the distance lurid. 
She stood there, looking steadfastly towards them, 
aad listening to his departing steps. They retreated 
quickly, as glad to get away from Stone Lodge ; 
and sbe stood there yet, when he was gone and all 
Was-j^uiet. It seemed as if, first in her own fire 
ivkhin the house, and then in the fiery haze without, 
the tried to discover what kind of woof Old Time, 
that greatest and longest-established Spinner of all, 
would weave firom the threads he had already spun 
into a woman. But his &ctory is a secret place, his 
work is noiseless, and his Hands are mutes. 
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Chapter XV 



ALTHOUGH Mr. Gradgriirf did not 1^ 
after Blue Beard, bis room wat quite a bli 
chamber in iu abuDdance of blue books. Wluten 
they could |>rove (which ia usually anything jrc 
like), they proved there, in an army conttantl 
'streDgtbening by the arrival of new recruiti. I 
that charmed apartmeot, the moat complicated Nci 
qnesticMU were cast up, got ioto exact totali, in 
hnally settled — if those coocemed coold only fail 
beeD brought to know it. As if an aatroDomki 
observatory ihould be made without any window 
and the artconomer within ahould arrange the atan 
universe at^ly t^ pen, mk, and paper, ao M 
Gradgrind, in iu Observatory (and there are ma 
like it), had no need to cast an eye upon the tet 
iag myriads of human bongB around him, but a 
settle all their desdnies on a date, and wipe our 
their tears with one dirty little fait of aponge. 

To this Observatory, then : a stern room, w 
deadly statistical clock in it, which measured ' 
I second with a beat . like a rap upon a coiGi 
I Louisa repaired on the appoioud morainj 
1 vindow looked towards Coketown ; and wh 
I sat down near het father's table, she saw tl- 
1 chimneys and the long tracts of smoke Ioch 
■ ttie heavy distanire gloomily. 

" My dear Louisa," said her father, *' I ■ 
nrou last night to give me your serious a 



B hare been so well trained, and \ 
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lappy to say, so much justice to the education 
^ou have received, that I have perfect confidence in 
^our good sense. You are not impulsive, you are 
lot romantic, you are accustomed to view everything 
Tora the strong dispassionate ground of reason 
md calculation. From that ground alone, I know 
fovL will view and consider what I am going to 
:onmiunicate.'' 

He waited, as if he would have been glad that she 
(aid something. But she said never a word. 

^ Louisa, my dear, you are the Subject of a 
proposal of marriage that has been made to me." 

Again he waited, and again she answered not one 
word* This so far surprised him, as to induce him 
gently to repeat^ ** a proposal of marriage, my dear." 
To which she returned, without any visible emotion 
whatever : 

**1 hear you, father. I am. attending, I assure 

jTOU." 

^ Well ! " said Mr. Gradgrind, breaking into a 
smile, after being for the moment at a loss, << you 
ire even more dispassionate than I expected, Louisa. 
3r, perhaps, you are not unprepared for the announce- 
nent J have it in charge to make ? " 

^ I cannot say that, father, until I hear it. Pre- 
)ared or unprepared, I wish to hear it all from you. 
[ wish to hear you state it to me, father." 

StraAge to relate, Mr. Gradgrind was not so 
x>llected at this moment as his daughter was. He 
xx>k a paper-knife in his hand, turned it over, laid 
it down, took it im again, and even then had to look 
along the blade or it, considering how to go on. 

"What you say, my dear Louisa, is perfecdy 
reasonable. I have undertaken then to let you 
know that ^in short, that Mr. Bounderby has 
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informed me that he has long watched your profM 1^ 
with particular interest and pleasure, and hai ki| |>>R 
hoped that the time might ultimately arrive vbakfi l^i 
should offer you his hand in marriage. That ttM| W 
to which he has so long, and certainly with ^ h 
constancy, looked forward, is now come. Us* 
Bounderby has made his proposal of marriage to wlt^ 
and has entreated me to make it known to yoo, ni 
to express his hope that you will take it into yov 
favourable consideration." 

Silence Between them. The deadly statistical 
clock very hollow. The distant smoke very Uack 
and heavy. 

"Father,** said Louisa, f* do you think I Wi« 
Mr. Bounderby ? " 

Mr. Gradgrind was extremely discomfited li|f 
this unexpected question. " Well, my child^" ht 
returned, "I — really— cannot take upon myself to 



say." 



Father," pursued Louisa in exactly the same 
voice as before, *Mo you ask me to love Mr. 
Bounderby ? " 

** My dear Louisa, no. No. I aak nothing." 
<' Father," she still pursued, ** does Mr. Boat" 
derby ask me to love him ? " 

" Really, my dear," said Mr. Gradgrind, •• it ii 

difficult to answer your question " 

" Difficult to answer it, Yes or No, ^ther ? " 
" Certainly, my dear. Because ; " here wu 
something to demonstrate, and it set him up again ; 
*' because the reply depends so naaterially, LouiBa, 
on the sense in which we use the expression. Now, 
Mr. Bounderby docs not do you the injustice, and 
does not do himself the injustice, of pretending to 
anything fanciful, fantastic, or (I am using synooy* 
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ms) sentimental. Mr. Bounderby would 
you grow up under his eyes, to very little 
if he could so far forget what is due to your 
(e, not to say to his, as to address you from 
ground. Therefore, perhaps the expression 
merely suggest this to you, my dear — may 
r misplaced." 
It would you advise me to use in iter stead, 

^, my dear Louisa," said Mr. Gradgrind, 
y recovered by this time, ** I would advise 
e you ask me) to consider tl^s question, as 

been accustomed to consider eT«ry< other 

simply as one of tangible Fact;- '' The 
md the giddy may embarrass such subjects 
levant fancies, and other absurdities that 

existence, properly viewed — ^really no 
— but it is no compliment, to you to say, 
know better. Now, what are ihc Facts of 
? You are, we will ^y in round numbers, 
ears of age ; Mr. Bounderby is, we will say 
numbers, fifty. There is some disparity in 
active years, but in your means and positions 
none ; on the contrary, there is • a great 
. Then the question arises, Is this one 
sufHcient to operate as a bar to such a 
P In considering this question^ it is not 
mt to take into account the statistics of 

so far as they have yet been obtain^, in 
and Wales. I find, on reference to the 
lat a large proportion of these marriages 
icted between parties of very unequal ages, 
the elder of these contracting parties is, in 
•re than three-fourths of these instances, tlie 
m. It is remarkable as showing the wide 
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Sevalence of this law, that among the natifei d^f 
ritiah possessions in India, also in a comidenlk 
part of China, and among the Calmucka of Tnttqb 
the best means of computation yet furnished « If 
travellers, yield similar results. The diipiriijl 
have mentioned, therefore, almost ceases to Ir 
disparity, and (virtually) all but disappears." 

<<What do you recommend, father," ni^ 
Louisa, her reserved composure not in the kit 
affected by these gratifying results, ^^thatlihfl' 
substitute for the term 1 used Just now ? For di 
misplaced expression ? " '* 

*< Louisa, returned her &ther, **k appesiM 
me that nothing can be plainer. Cbnfinbg. fMtf 
rigidly to Fact, the question of Fact you itiie 
yourself is : Does Mr. Bounderby ask me to flMT] 
him ? Yes, he does. The sole remaimng <pKMl 
then is : Shall I marry him ? I think nothing ci 
be plainer than that I*' 

<< Shall I marry him ? *' repeated Looisa, ^ 
great deliberation. ' '' 

** Precisely. And it is satis&ctory to wft,^ 
your father, my dear Lousa, to know that yoi» 
not come to the consideration of that questwo ip 
the previous habits of mind, and halxts of Vtt 
belong to many young women." 

" No, father," she returned, « I do not." 

<* I now leave you to judge for yourseK"' 
Mr. Gradgrind. ^ I have stated the case, » < 
cases are usually stated among practical miodif^ 
have stated it, as the case of your mother ittl 
self was stated in its time. The rest^ my 
Louisa, is for you to decide." 

From the beginning, she had sat looking it 1 
fixedly. Aft Vve now Ve^Tied back in his chair, i 
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bis deep-set eyes upon her in his turn, perhaps 

ight have seen one wavering moment in her, 

she was impelled to throw herself upon his 

fc, and give him the pent-up confidences of her 

• But, to see it, he must have overleaped at a 
d the artificial barriers he had for many years 

erecting, between himself and all those subtle 
ces of humanity which will elude the utmost 
bg of algebra until the last trumpet ever to be 
led shall blow even algebra to wreck. The 
ers were too many and too high for such a leap. 
ti his unbending, utilitarian, matter-of-fact face, 
ardened her again ; and the moment shot away 
the plumbless depths of the past, to mingle with 
tie lost opportunities that are drowned thene. 
amoving her eyes from, him, she sat bo long 
iog silently towards the U^wn, that he said, at 
th : << Are you consulting the chimneys of the 
etown works, Louisa ? " 
There seems to be nothing there but languid 
monotonous smoke. Yet when the night comes, i 

• bursts out, father ! " she answered, turning 

% . -. 

Of course I .know that, Louisa. I do not see 
applicatioa of the remark.'' . To do him justice 
id not, at all. 

be passed it away with a slight motion of her 
^ ikd. coitoenti^ting her attention upon him 
a, said, ** Father, I have often thought that Uis 
ry short*" — This was so distinctly one of his 
icts that he interposed. 

It is short, do doubt, my dear. Still, the 
ige diitfation of human life is proved to have 
lased of late years. The calculations of various 
assurance and ; annuity oiHces, among other , 
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figures which cannot go wrong, haTe ettablUid 
the fact." 

<* I speak of my own life, father/' 

«« O indeed > StiU/' said Mr« Gradgrind, «i 
need not point out to you, •■ Louisa, that it ^ 
governed by the laws which govern Uves in th 
aggregate." 

** While It lasts, I would wish to do the M 
I can, and the litde I am fit fi^r. What does I 
matter?" 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed rather at a loss to ondtf 
stand the last four words; replying, ** How, matted 
What matter, my dear ? " 

*<Mr. B(Nmderby," she went on in a steady 
straight way, without regarding this, ** asks me ft 
marry him. The question I have to ask myd 
is, ehall I marry him I That is so, father, is 
not? You have told me so, father. ' Have y 
not ? " 

"Certainly, my dear." 

** Let it be so. Since Mr. Bounderby liker 
take me thus, I am satisfied to accept his prop 
Tell him, father, as soon as you please, that 
was my answer. Repeat it, word for word, i/ 
can, because I should wish him to know w 
said." 

" It is quite right, my dear," retorted her 
approvingly, **to be exact. I will observ 
very- proper request. Have you any ^ 
reference to the period of your marris 
child ? " 

" None, father. What does it matter ! ' 

Mr. Gradgrind had drawn his chair 
nearer to her, and taken her hand, 
repetition of these NiotdB seemed to si 
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me little discord on his ear. He paused to look 
her, and, still holding her hand, said : 
<* Louisa, I haYe not considered it essential- to 
k you one question, because the possibility implied 

it appeared to me to be too remote. But perhaps 
ought to do so. You hare ne^er entertamed in 
^ret any other proposal ? '' 

^* Father," she returned, almost scornfully^ *<what 
ther proposal can have been made to me ? Whom 
ave I seen ? Where have I been ? What are my 
icart*» experiences? " 

''My dear Louisa,'' returned Mr. Gradgrind, 
eassuredand satisfied. ''You correct me justly. 
' merely wished 4x> discharge my duty." 

"What do / know, father," «aid Louisa in her 
juiet manner, " of tastes and fancies ; of aspirations 
ad. affections ; of all that part of my nature in 
'hich such -light things might have been nourished ? 
^hat escape Jiave I had from problems that could 
i demoniBtratedy and realities that- could be 
rasped ? " As she said it, she unconsciously 
losed her hand, as .if upon a solid object, ami 
owly opened it as though she were releasing dust 
r ash* ' ' 

'^.My dear," assented her eminently practical 
ar^cit, V quite true, quite true." 

"Why, father," she pursued, "what a strange 
[oefltioo to ask- mil The baby-preference that even 
. have heard of |» common among children, has 
Kver had its innocent resting-place in my breast. 
foQ have been so easeful of me, that I never had 
I child's heart. You have trained me so well, that 
I never dreamed a child's dream. You have dealt so 
^^nadw with me^ fiidier,. fixim my cradle to this hour, 
ifttt.I never had a child's belief or a diild's feac." 
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Mr. Gradgrind was quite moved by his loccii^ 
and by this testimony to it. ** My dear LoWi 
said he, ** you abundantly repay my care. Kin ^i 
my dear girl." 

Sof his daughter kissed him. Detaining lier ■ 
his embrace, he said, ** I may assure you noW) ^ 
farourite child, that I am made happy by the If^d 
decision at which you have arrived. Mr. BoooikAf 
is a very remarkable man ; and what little ^oKfAj 
can be said to exist between you — if any — is noR 
than counterbalanced by the tone your miod hi 
acquired. It has always been my object so * 
educate you, as that you might, while sdll inyMf 
early youth, be (if I may so express myself) iioo< 
any age. Kiss me once more, Louisa. NoW) B 
us go and find your mother." 

Accordingly, they went down to the drawSj^ 
room, where the esteemed lady with oo taUKll^j 
about her, was recumbent as usual, while 
worked beside her. She gave some feeble s^ 
returning animation when they entered, and preia4 
the faint transparency was presented in a iittt( 
attitude. 

** Mrs. Gradgrind," said her husband, who hd 
waited for the achievement of this feat with 
impatience, << allow me to present to you IM 
Bounderby." 

<< Oh ! " said Mrs. Gradgrind, **bo joaM 
settled it ! Well, I'm sure I hope your heahfa ov^ 
be good, Louisa ; for if your head begins Co ^ 
soon as you are married, which was the case ^ 
mine, I cannot consider that you are to be 
though I have no doubt you think you are, «-^ 
girls do. However, I give you Joy, my de ar - g i 
I hope you may no^ Voxtk ^ll ynir ological sMV 
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>od account,' I am sure I do ! I must give you 
is of congratulatioi], Louisa; but don't touch 
right shoulder, for there's something running 
1 it' all day long. And now you s^e/' whim- 
1 Mrs. Gradgrindy adjusting her shawls after 
affectionate ceremony, "I shall be worrying 
If, morning, noon, and night, to know what I 
3 call him ! '* 

Mrs. Gradgrind," said her husband, solemnly, 
at do you mean ? " " 

Whatever I am to call him, Mr. Gradgrind, 
1 he is married to Louisa ! I must call him 
thing. It's impossible," said Mrs. Gradgria^ 

a mingled sense of politeness and injury^ ^ to 
>pstantly addressing him and never giving hini 
me. I cannot call him Josiah, for the name is 
•portable to me. You yourself wotddn't hear 
oe, you very well know. Am I to call niy 
son-in-law, Mister? Not, I believe, unless the 

has arrived when, as an invalid, I am to be 

Sled upon by my relations. Then, what am I 
Ihim!" 

obody present having any suggestion^ to offer 
he remarkable emergency, Mrs. Gradgrind 
rted this life for the time being, after deliver- 
the following codicil to her remarks already 
uted: 

As to the wedding, all I ask, Louisa, is,— stnd 
I it with a fluttering in my xhest, which actually 
ads to the scJes of my teet,— ^at it may take 
! soon. Otherwise, I know it is one of those 
^cts I shall never hear the last of." 
Hien Mr. Gradgrind had presented Mrs. Boun- 
y, Sissy had suddenly turned her head, and 
ed, m wonder, in pity, in sorrow, in doubt^ in a 
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multitude of einotioiis, towards ' Louiu. I 
had known it, and seen it, withoni: looking i 
Froin that: moment she was impasuTe, pros 
ooUr-hcId Siaay M a diataoce— changed t 
altogether. 



Chapter XVI 



MR. BOUNDERBY'S first di«]uiet« 
bearing of hit happinew, was occa 
by the . necessity of imparting it to Mrs. S 
He could not nuke up his mind how to d< 
or what the cdnaei^ueDceB of the step mig 
Whether ihe would instantly depart, bag ani 
gage, to Lady Scadgers, or would poaitiTcly 
to budge from the premise* ; whether she 
be {JaisUve or abuetvc, tearful or tearing ; w 
she would break her heart, or break the lo 
glass ;. Mr. Bounderby could not at all t< 
HoweTer,'as. it must be. done, he had no choi 
to do iti so,. after attempting Bereral letta 
lailiog in them all, he resolved to do . it by « 
mouth. 

On his way home, on the CTcning he ta 
foe this momentous purpose, he took the prei 
of. stepping into a chemist's shop and ba 
bottle of '^ very strongest smeUing-saltB. 
George ! *' said Mr. Botmderby, " if she ttki 
the hunting way, I'll have the skin off fan n 
all. events!" Bat* in spite of being thni 
armed, he eoteied ^u nwn. house with anythi 
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;eou8 air ; and appeared before the object of 

;iving8^ like a dog who was conscious of 

direct from the pantry. 

od evenings Mr. Boanderby ! " 

od evening, ma'am, good evening.'^ He 

) his chair, and Mrs. Sparsit drew back 

who should say, ''Your fireside, sir. I 
Imit it. It is for you to occupy it all, if 
ik proper.*' 

n't go to the North Pole, ma'am ! " said 
anderby. 

wk you, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, and 
, though short of her former position. 
Bounderby sat looking at her, as, with the 
f a stiff, sharp pair of scissors, she picked 
*s for some inscrutable ornamental purpose, 
ce of cambric. An operation which, taken 
lexion with the bushy eyebrows and the 

nose, suggested with some liveliness the 
a hawk engaged upon the eyes of a tough 
'd. She was so steadfastly o<;cupied, that 
linutes elapsed before she looked up from 
k ; when she did so Mr. Bounderby bespoke 
ition with a hitch of his head. 
s. Sparsit ma'am," said Mr. Bounderby, 
his hands in his pockets, and assuring hinn 
li his right hand that the cork of the little 
ras ready for use, " I have no occasion to 
ou, that you are not only a lady bom and 
t a devilish sensible woman." 
" returned the lady, '' this is indeed not the 
e that you have honoured me with similar 
ons of your good opinion." 
3. Sparsit ma'am," said Mr. Bounderby, ** I 
g to astonish you." 

K 
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<*Ye8, Biri" returned Mrs. Sparsit^ interrogatifely} 
and in the most tranquil manner possible. She 
generally wore mittens, and she now laid down ha 
work, and smoothed those mittens. 

**l am going, ma'am/' said Bounderby, ^'to 
marry Tom Gradgrind's daughter.** 

"Yes, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit. "I hope 
you may be happy, Mr. Bounderby. Oh» indeed I 
hope you may be happy, sir ! ** And she said it 
with such great condescension as well as with such 
great compassion for him, that Bounderby, — &[ 
more disconcerted than if she had thrown her 
work-box at the mirror, or swooned on the hearth- 
rug, — corked up the smelling-salts tight in his pocket, 
and thought, "Now confound this woman, who 
could have ever guessed that she would take it io 
this way 1 " 

" I wish with all my heart, sir," said Mrfc 
Sparsit, in a highly superior manner ; somehow she 
seemed in a moment, to have established a right to 
pity him ever afterwards ; " that you may be in lU 
respects very happy." 

" Well, ma'am,'* returned Bounderby, with some 
resentment in his tone : which was clearly loweredt 
though in spite of himself, " I am obliged to you. 
I hope I shall be." 

" Do you, sir ! " said Mrs. Sparsit, with grot 
affability. " But naturally you do ; of course 
you do." 

A very awkward pause on Mr. Bounderby'i 
part, succeeded. Mrs. Sparsit sedately resonied 
her work and occasionally gave a small cough 
which sounded like the cough of conscious strength 
and forbearance. 

"Well, ma'am," resumed Bounderby, "under 
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these circumstances, I imagine it would not be 
agreeable to a character like yours to remain here, 
though you would be very welcome here." 

<< Oh, dear no, sir, I could on no account think 
of that ! " Mrs. Sparsit shook her head, still in her 
highly superior manner, and a litde changed the small 
cough — coughing now, as if the spirit of prophecy 
rose within her, but had better be coughed down. 

"However, ma'am," said Bounderby, "there 
are apartments at the Bank, where a bom and bred 
lady, as keeper of the place, would be rather a 
Catch than otherwise ; and if the same terms—'* 
** I beg your pardon, sir. You were so good as 
to promise that you would always substitute the 
phrase, aimual compliment." 

** Well, ma'am, annual compliment. If the same 
annual compliment would be acceptable there, why, 
I see nothing to part us, unless you do." 

**Sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit. "The proposal 
IS like yourself, and if the position I shall assume 
at the Bank is one that I could occupy without 

descending lower in the social scale " 

" Why, of course it is," said Bounderby. " If 

it was not, ma'am, you don't suppose that I should 

offer it to a lady who has moved in the society you 

bave moved m. Not that / care for such society, 

jrou know ! But jro» do." 

" Mr* Bounderby, you are very considerate." 

" You'll have your own private apartments, and 

you'll have your coals and your candles, and all the 

fett of it, add you'll have your maid to attend upon 

yoo^ and you'll have your light porter to protect 

yo% and you'll be what I take the liberty of 

considering precious comfortable," said Bounderby. 

"Sir," rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, "say no more. 
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Id yielding up my trust here, I shall not b 
from the necessity of eating die bread of d 
ence ! " ahe might ha»e said the sweetbrei 
that delicate article in a aavoury brown sau 
her favourite supper : " and I would rather 
it from your hand, than from any other. ' 
fore, sir, I accept your offer gratefully, an 
many sincere ackDOwledgnaenta ibr past f 
And I hope, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, concla 
SB impressiTely compassionate manner, " I 
hope that Miss Gradgrind may be all you 
and deserve 1 " 

Nothing moved Mrs. Sparsit fivim that [ 
any more. It wa« in vain for Bounderby to 
or to assert himself in any of his explosive 
Mrs. Sparrit was resolved to have compass 
bim, as a Victim. She was polite, obliging, cl 
hopeful ; bu^ the more polite, the more ot 
the otore idieerful, the more hopeful, the 
exemplary altogether, ihe; the tbilomer Si 
and victim, he. She had that tendemaM I 
melancholy &te, that his great red count 
used to break oat into cold perspirations wh 
looked at him. 

Meanwhile the marriage was apptHnted 
solemmsed in eight .weeks' time, and Mr. Bom 
went every evening to Stona Lodge as an ac 
wooer. Love was made on these occasions 
form of bracelets ; and, on all occasions durt 

Kiod of betrothal, took a manufacturing i 
eases were made, jewellery was made, cak 
gloves were made, iiettlements were made, i 
exteouve assortment of Pacts did appropriate 1 
to the ctNHract. The business was alt Pact 
£nt to fan. The. Hooii dvi ■oat go through 
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those rosy performances^ which foolish poets have 
ascribed to them at such times ; neither did the 
clocks go any faster, or any slower, than at other 
seasons. The deadly statistical recorder in the 
Gradgrind observatory knocked every second on the 
head as it was bom, and buried it with his accus- 
tomed regularity. 

So the day came, as all other days come to people 
who will only stick to reason ; and when it came, 
there were married in the church of the florid 
wooden legs — that popular order of architecture — 
Josiah Bounderby Esquire of Coketown, to Louisa 
eldest daughter of Thomas Gradgrind Esquire of 
Stone Lodge, M.P. for that borough. And when 
they were united in holy matrimony, they went 
home to breakfast at Stone Lodge aforesaid. 

There was an improving party assembled on the 
anspicious occasion, who knew what everything they 
had to eat and drink was made of, and how it was 
imported or exported, and in what quantities, and in 
what bottoms, whether native or foreign, and all 
about it. The bridesmaids, down to little Jane 
Gradgrind, were, in an intellectual point of view, fit 
helpmates for the calculating boy ; and there was no 
oooiense about any of the company. 

After breakfast, the bridegroom addressed them 
in the following terms : 

** Ladies and gentlemen, I am Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown. Since you have done my wife and 
myself the honour of drinking our healths and hap* 
pinesSy I suppose I must acknowledge the same; 
though, as you all know me, and know what I am, 
and what my extraction was, you won't expect a 
speech fix>m a man who, when he sees a Post, says 
^thtft's a Post,* and when he sees a Pump, says 
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* that's a Pump/ and is not to be got to call a Potc 
a Pump, or a Pump a Post, or either of tbem a 
Toothpick. If you want a speech this mornii^ niy 
friend and father-in-law, Tom Gradgriod^ » a 
Member of Parliament, and you know where to gef 
it. I am not your man. However, if I feel a \\\tk 
independent when I look around this table tO'dM/, 
and reflect how little I thought of marrying Tom 
Gradgrind's daughter when I was a ragged street- 
boy, who never washed his face unless it was at i 
pump, and that not oftener than once a fortnighti I 
hope I may be excused. So, I hope you like mj 
feeling independent ; if you don% I can't help it 
I do feel independent. Now I have mentioned, and 
you have mentioned, that I am this day married to 
Tom Gradgrind's daughter. I am very glad to be 
so. It has long been my wish to be so. I have 
watched her bringing-up, and I believe she ii 
worthy of me. At the same time — not to deceive 
you — I believe I am worthy of her. So, I thank 
you, on both our parts, for the good-wiU yoa 
have shown towards us; and the best widi I 
can give the unmarried part of the present cob* 
pany, is this : I hope every bachelor may find as good 
a wife as I have found. And I hope every spinittr 
may fmd as good a husband as my wife has foaod." 
Shortly after which oration, as they were going 
on a nuptial trip to Lyons, in order that Mr* fn 
Boundcrby might take the opportunity of seeing hov 
the Hands got on in those parts, and whether theji 
too, required to be fed with gold spoons ; the hMffJ 
pair departed for the railroad. The bride, in paning 
down-stairs, dressed for her journey, fbuna Too 
waiting for her — flushed, either with his feelings OK 
the vinous part of the breakfast* 
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What a game girl you are, to be such a first-rate 
r. Loo ! '* whispered Tom. 
be clung to him as she should have clung to 
! far better nature that day, and was a little 
en in her reserved composure for the first time. 
Old Bounderby's quite ready/* said Tom. 
me's up. Oood bye ! I shall be on the look- 
br you, when you come back. I say, my dear 
! An't it uncommonly jolly now ! *' 
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BOOK THE SECOND. REAPING 

Chapter I 



EFFECTS m THE BANK 



SUNNY midsummer day. There was such 

a thing sometimes, even in Coketown. j 

en from a distance in such weather, Coketown 
hrouded in a haze of its own, which appeared 
rvious to the sun's rays. You only knew the 

was there, because you knew there could have 
no such sulky blotch upon the prospect without 
rn. A blur of soot and smoke, now confusedly 
^g this way, now that way^ now aspiring to the 

of Heaven, now murkily creeping along the 
, as the wind rose and fell, or changed its 
er : a dense formless jumble, with sheets of 

light, in it, that showed nothing but masses of 
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darkiKW :— Coketowii in the distance was saf 
of itself, though itot a brick of it could be so 

The wonder was, it was there at aU. 
been niioed k> often, that it was amazing hoi 
bonie *o many thocit*. Sorely there never w 
Iragile china-ware as that of which the mi 
Coketown were made. Handle them oe 
lightly, and they fell to {ueces with mch e: 
you might sDjpect them of havbg been flawed 
They were ruined, when they were required 
labouring children to schod ; they were ruined 
inspectors were appointed to look into their < 
they were ruined, when such inspectors consit 
doubtful whether they were ^uite Justified in ch 
people up with their machinery ; they were 
undone, when it was hinted that' perhaps the 
not always make q^ite so much smoke. ] 
Mr. Bounderby's gold spoon which was ge. 
received in Coketown, another prevalent ficdi 
very popular there. It took the form of a 
Whenever a Coketowner felt he was ill-used 
is to say, whenever he was not left entirely 
and it was proposed to hold him accountable : 
consequences of any of his acts — he was lure tc 
out with the awfiil menace, that he would " 
pitch his property into the Atlantic." Thi 
terrified the Home Secretary within ao inch 
life, on several occasions. 

However, the Coketowners were so patrioti 
all, that they never had pitched their proper! 
the Atlantic yet, but, on the contrary, had bee 
enough to take mighty good care of it. So tl 
was, in the haze yonder ; and it increase! 
multiplied. 

The stieets were hot and dusty on the n 
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day, and the sun was so bright that it even shone 

through the heavy vapour drooping over G)ketown, 

and could not be looked at steadily. Stokers 

emerged from low underground doorways into factory 

yards, and sat on steps, and posts, and palings, wiping 

their swarthy visages, and contemplating coals. The 

whole town seemed to be frying in oil. There was 

a stifling smell of hot oil everywhere. The stetfm- 

engines shone with it, the dresses of the Hands were 

soiled with it, the mills throughout their many stories 

oozed and trickled it. The atmosphere of those 

Fairy palaces was like the breath of the simoom : 

and their inhabitants, wasting with heat, toiled 

languidly in the desert. But no temperature made 

the melancholy mad elephants more mad or more 

Bane. Their wearisome heads went up and down at 

the same rate, in hot weather and cold, wet weather 

and dry, {ak weather and foul. The measured 

motion of their shadows on the walls, was the 

substitute Coketown had to show for the shadows of 

msding woods ; while, for the summer hum of insects, 

it could offer, all the year round, from the dawn oJF 

Monday to the night of Saturday, the whirr of shafts 

and wheels. 

Drowsily they whirred all through this sunny 
day, making the passenger more sleepy and more hot 
ai he passed the humming walls of the mills. Sun« 
Uindfl^ and sprinklings of water, a little cooled the 
main streets and the shops ; but the mills, and the 
courts and alleys, baked at a fierce heat. Down 
Upon the river that was black and thick with dye, 
some Coketown boys who were at large — a rare sight 
there— 4'owed a crazy boat, which made a spumous 
track upon the water as it jogged along, while every 
dip of an: oar stirred up vile smells. But the sun 
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itself, however betKlicent, geoerally, was 1 
Coketown than hard firon, and rarely look 
into any of its closer regions without e 
more death than life. So does the eye i 
it»elf become an evil eye, when incapable 
hands are interpoBed between it and thi 
looks upon to bless. 

Mrs. Sparsit sat in her afternoon apartr 
Bank, on the shadier side of the fry 
Oilice-bouts were over : and at that per 
day, in warm weather, she uGually embell 
her genteel presence, a managerial board- 
the pablic office. Her own private sitting 
a Btory higher, at the window of whii 
observadon she was ready, every mornin 
Mr. Bounderby, as he came across the roa 
sympathinng recognition appropriate to 
He had beni married now a year ; and h 
had nerer released him from her determi 
moment. 

The Bank offered no violence to the 
monotony of the town. It was another 
house, with black outside shutters, gr 
blinds, a black street-door up two wht 
brazen door-plate, and a brazen door-h 
stop. It was a size larger than Mr. B 
house, as other houses were from a size 
dozen sizes smaller ; in all other parttcu! 
strictly according to pattern. 

Mrs. Sparsit was conscious that by cor 
evening-tide among the desks and writing i 
she shed a feminine, not to say also aristoc 
upon the office. Seated, with her nee< 
netting aj^ratus, at the window, she I 
Jaudatory senee of correcting, by her ladyli 
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nent, the rude business aspect of the place. With 

%hi8 impression of her interesting character upon her, 

^Irs. Sparsit considered herself, in some sort, the 

2ink Fairy. The townspeople who, in their passing 

and repassing, saw her Uiere, regarded her as the 

^ank Dragon keeping watch over the treasures of 

the mine. 

What those treasures were, Mrs. Sparsit knew as 

rz little as they did. Gold and silver coin, precious 

c- papery secrets that if divulged would bring vague 

i destruction upon vague persons (generally, however, 

m people whom she disliked), were the chief items in 

rr her ideal catalogue thereof. For the rest, she knew 

?:-' that after office-hours, she reigned supreme over all 

: the ofHce furniture, and over a locked-up iron room 

TJ Mrith three locks, against the door of which strong 

'•: chamber the light porter laid his head every night, 

^ On a truckle bed, that disappeared at cockcrow. 

r further, she was lady paramount over certain vaults 

in the basement, sharply spiked off from communi- 

..c- cadon with the predatory world ; and over the 

I ' idics of the current day's work, consisting of blots 

:- of bk, worn-out pens, fragments of wafers, and 

ctfT- icraps of paper torn so small, that nothing interest- 

y ^ could ever be deciphered on them when Mrs. 

yjr Sparsit tried. Lastly, she was guardian over a little 

b^' ^^tnonry of cutlasses and carbines, arrayed in vengeful 

. r ' ^der above one of the official chimney-pieces ; and 

^ver that respectable tradition never to be separated 

^ ' ^om a place of business claiming to be wealthy — a 

=^ ^w of fire-buckets — ^vessels calculated to be of no 

r (diyncal utility on any occasion, but observed to 

V ^xerdBe a fine moral influence, almost equal to 

Vuliion, on most beholders. 

A deaf aerving-woman and the light porter com- 
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pleted Mrs. Sparsit's empire. The deaf semng- 
woman was rumoured to be wealthy ; and a saying 
had for years gone about among the lower orders of 
Coketown^ that she would be murdered some nigfat 
when the Bank was shut, for the sake of her money. 
It was generally considered, indeed, that the had 
been due some time, and ought to have fallen long 
ago; but she had kept her life, and her situadoO} 
with an ill-conditioned tenacity that occasioned modi 
offence and disappointment. 

Mrs. Sparsit's tea was just set for her on a pert 
little table, with its tripod of legs in an attitude, 
which she insinuated after office-hours, into the 
company of the stern, leathern-topped, long board* 
table that bestrode the middle of the room. The 
light porter placed the tea-tray on it, knuckling fais 
forehead as a form of homage. 

** Thank you, Bitzer,'' said Mrs. Sparsit. 

<< Thank yoUf ma'am,'' returned the light porter. 
He was a very light porter indeed ; as light as m 
the days when he blinkingly defined a horse, -for 
girl number twenty. 

<< All is shut up, Bitzer ? " said Mrs. Sparstt 

<< All is shut up, ma'am." 

** And what," said Mrs. Spar sit, pouring out her 
tea, " is the news of the day ? Anything ? " 

*<Well, ma'am, I can't say that I have hcird 
anything particular. Our people are a bad bt, 
ma'am; but that h no news, unfortunately." 

"What are the restless wretches doing now?" 
asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

"Merely going on in the old way, ma'att^ 
Uniting, and leaguing, and engaging to stand hf 
one another." 

" It is much to be regretted," said Mrs. Spanit, 
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her nose more Roman and her eyebrows 
^oriolanian in the 'strength of her severity, 
the united masters allow of any such class- 
lations. 

28, ma'am," said- Bitzer* 
:ing united themselves, they ought one and 
et their faces against employing any man who 
d with any other man,'' said Mrs. Sparsit. 
hey have done that, ma'am," returned Bitzer; 
t rather fell through, ma'am." 
do not pretend to understand these things," 
frs. Sparsit, with dignity ,^ '*my lot having 
gnally cast in a widely different sphere ; and 
parsi^ as a Powler, being also quite out of 
e of any such dissensions. I only know that 
leople must be conquered, and that it's high 

was done, once for all." 
es, ma'am," returned Bitzer, with a demonstra- 
f great respect for Mrs. Sparsit's oracular 
ity. ** You couldn't put it clearer, I am sure, 
• 

this was his usual hour for having a little 
^ntial chat with Mrs. Sparsit, and as he had 
r caught her eye and seen that she was going 
bira something, he made a pretence of arranging 
lers, inkstands, and so forth, while that lady 
m with her tea, glancing through the open 
9ff down into the street, 
'as it been a busy day, Bitzer ? " asked Mrs* 

ot a very busy day, my lady. About an 
e day." He now and then slided into my 
nstead of ma'am, as an involuntary acknow« 
snt of Mrs. Sparsit's personal dignity and 
to reverence. 
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** The clerks," said Mrs. Sparsit, carefiilly broih- 
ing an imperceptible crumb of bread-and-butter from 
her left hand mitten, "are trustworthy, panctsilt 
and industrious, of course ? " 

"Yes, ma'am, pretty fair, ma'am. With the 
usual exception." 

He held the respectable office of general spy aad 
informer in the establishment, for which volanteer 
service he received a present at Christmas, over aid 
above his weekly wage. He had grown into in 
extremely clear-headed, cautious, prudent yoimg 
man, who was safe to rise in the world* His mini 
was so exactly regulated, that he h9^ no aflPectioai 
or passions. All his proceedings were the result of 
the nicest and coldest calculation ; and it wm not 
without cause that Mrs. Sparsit habitually obserfed 
of him, that he was a young man of the steadiot 
principle she had ever known. Having satisfied 
himself, on his father's death, that his mother htd 
a right of settlement in Coketown, this excelleot 
young economist had asserted that right for her 
with such a steadfast adherence to the principle of 
the case, that she had been shut up in the workhooK 
ever since. It must be admitted that he allowed 
her half-a-pound of tea a year, which was weak 
in him: first, because all gifts have an inevitable 
tendency to pauperise the recipient, and secondly^ 
because his only reasonable transaction in that coo- 
modity would have been to buy it for as little as he 
could possibly give, and sell it for as much as he 
could possibly get ; it having been clearly ascertained i 
by philosophers that in this is compriscid the whole 
duty of man — not a part of man's duty, but the whoi& 

" Pretty fair, ma'am. With the usual cxceptioii» 
ma'am," repeated Bitzer. 
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h — ^h ! " said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her head 

tr tea-cup, and taking a long gulp. 

r. Thomas, ma'am, I doubt Mr. Thomas 

uch, ma'am, I don't like his ways at all." 

tzer," said Mrs. Sparsit, in a very impressive 

*, <' do you recollect my having said anything 

respecting names ? " 

beg your pardon, ma'am. It's quite .true 

u did object to names being used, and they're 

best avoided." 

ease to remember that I have a charge here," 
!rs. Sparsit, with her air of state. ** I hold 
here, Bitzer, under Mr. Bounderby. How- 
nprobable both Mr. Bounderby and myself 
have deemed it years ago, that he would ever 
; my patron, making me an annual compli- 
[ cannot but regard him in that light. From 
ounderby I have received every acknowledge 
>f my social station, and every recognition of 
nily descent, that I could possibly expect, 
far more. Therefore, to my patron I wiM 
apulously true. And I do not consider, I 
Dt consider, I cannot consider," said Mrs. 
:, with a .roost extensive stock on hand of 

and morality, ** that I shouU be scrupulously 
* I allowed names to be mentioned under this 
hat are unfortunately-^most unfbrtunately-r- 
ibt of that — connected with his;" 
:er knuckled his forehead again, and agaia 
I pardon. 

o, Bitzer," continued Mrs. Sparsit, '' say an 
iual, and I will hear you ; say Mr. Thomas, 



lu must excuse me." 



Tith the usual exception, ma'am," said Bitzer, 
back, '' of an individual." 
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" Ah — h ! " Mrs. Sparsit repeated the ejacula- 
tion, the shake of the head over her tea-ci^ and 
the long gulp, as taking up the conversation again at 
the point where it had been interrupted* 

''An individual, ma'am/' said Bitzer, ^haa 
never been what he ought to have been, since he 
first came into the place. He is a dissipated} 
extravagant idler. He is not worth his salt, roa'ami 
He wouldn't get it either, if he hadn't a friend and 
relation at court, ma'am ! " 

''Ah — ^h!" said Mrs. Sparsit, with another 
melabcholy shake of her head. 

"I only hope, ma'am," pursued Bitzer, "that 
his friend and relation may not supply him with the 
means of carrying on. Otherwise, ma'am, we knov 
out of whose pocket that money comes." 

" Ah — ^h ! sighed Mrs. Sparsit again, with 
another melancholy shake of her head. 

" He is to be pitied, ma'am. The last party I 
have alluded to, is to be pitied, ma'am, said 
Bitzer. 

"Yes, Bitzer," said Mrs. Sparsit. "I have 
always pitied the delusion, always." 

"As to an individual, ma'am," said Bitzer, 
dropping his voice and drawing nearer, "he ia ai 
improvident as any of the people in this town. And 
you know what their improvidence is, ma'am* No 
one could wish to know it better than a lady of 
your eminence does." 

" They would do well," returned Mrs* Sparsit, 
" to take example by you, Bitzer." 

" Thank you, ma'am. But, since you do refer 
to me, now look at me, ma'am* I have put bf 
a little, ma'am, already. That gratuity which I 
receive at Christmas, ma'am : I never touch it* I 
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don't even go the length of my wages, though 
they're not high, ma'am. Why can't they do as 
I have done, ma'am? What one person can do, 
another can do." 

This again, was among the fictions of Coketown. 
.Any capitalist there, who had made sixty thousand 
pounds out of sixpence, always professed to wonder 
i¥hy the sixty thousand nearest Hands didn't each 
make sixty thousand pounds out of sixpence, and 
more or less reproached them every one for not 
accomplishing the little feat. What I did you can 
do. Why don't you go and do it ? 

** As to their wanting recreations, ma'am," said 

Bitzo*, ^Mt's stuff and nonsense. / don't want 

recreations. I never did, and I never shall ; I 

don't like 'em. As to their combining together ; 

there are many of themj I have no doubt, that by 

itratching and informing upon one another could 

earn a trifle now and then, whether in money or 

good-will, and improve their livelihood. Then, 

why don't they improve it, ma'am ! It's the first 

consideration of a rational creature, and it's what 

they pretend to want." 

•< Ffetend indeed ! " said Mrs. Sparsit. 

"I am sure we are constantly hearing, ma'am, 

till it becomes quite nauseous, concerning their wives 

and families," said Bitzer. '< Why look at me, 

ma'am ! / don't want a wife and family. Why 

should they?" 

"Because they are improvident," said Mrs. 
Sparsit. 

"Yes, ma'am," returned Bitzer, "that's where 
it is. If they were more provident and less per- 
verse, ma'am, what would they do ? They would 
tay, * While my hat covers my family,' or < while 
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iny bonnet covers my family/ — as the case mig|it 
be, ma'am — *1 have only one to feed, and that'i 
the person I most like to feed.' " 

'<To be sure/' assented Mrs. Sparsity eattqg 
mufBn. 

*< Thank you, ma'am," said Bitzer, knuckling 
his forehead again, in return for the favour of Mrs. 
Sparsit's improving conversation. << Would you 
wish a little more hot water, ma'am, or is there 
anything else that I could fetch you I " 

" Nothing just now, Bitzer." 

** Thank you, ma'am. I shouldn't wish to dis- 
turb you at your meals, ma'am, particularly tea, 
knowing your partiality for it,'' said Bitzer, craniog 
a little to look over into the street from where he 
stood ; ** but there's a gentleman been looking op 
here for a minute or so, ma'am, and he has come 
across as if he was going to knock. That u hii 
knock, ma'am, no doubt." 

He stepped to the window; and looking oot, 
and drawing in his head agab, confirmed himself 
with, ** Yes, ma'am. Would you wish the gentleman 
to be shown in, ma'am ? " 

** I don't know who it can be," said Mrs. Sparsit, 
wiping her mouth and arranging her mittens* 

" A stranger, ma'am, evidently." 

" What a stranger can want at the Bank at this 
time of the evening, unless he comes upon some 
business for which he is too late, I don't know," 
said Mrs. Sparsit, <<but I hold a charge in this 
establishment from Mr. Bounderby, and I will never 
shrink fi-om it. If to see him is any part of the 
duty I have accepted, I will see him. Use yotf 
own discretion, Bitzer." 

Here the visitor, all unconscious of Mrs. Sparsit's 
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magnanknous words, re|)eat6d his knock so loudly 
that the light porter hastened down to open the 
door ; while Mrs. Sparsit took the precaution - of 
concealing her little table, with all its appliances 
upon ityin a cupboard^ and then decamped up«8tairs> 
that she might appear, if needful, with the greater 
dignity. • 

** If you please, ma'am, the gentleman would wish 
to see ypii,'' said Bitzer, with his light eye at 
Mrs, Sparait's keyhole. So, Mrs. Sparsit, who had 
improTed the interval by touching up her cap, took 
her classical features down-*8tair8 again, and entered 
the board-room in the manner of a Roman matron 
going outside the city walls to treat with an invading^ 
generaL • 

The visitor having strolled> to the window, and 
being then engaged in looking carelessly out, was 
as unmoved by this impressive entry as man could 
possibly be. He stood whistling to himself with 
all imaginable coolness, with his hat still on, and a 
certain air of. exhaustion upon him, in part arising 
from excessive summer, and in part from excessive 
gentility. For it was to be seen with half an eye 
that he was a thorough gentleman, made to the 
model of the time ; weary of everything, and putting 
no more faith in anything than Lucifer. 

" I believe, sir," quoth Mrs, Sparsit, " you 
wished to see me." 

** I beg your pardon,'^ he said, . turning aild 
removing his hat; <*pray excuse me." 

<^ Humph! " thought Mrs. Sparsit, as she made 
1: stately bend, *• Five-and-thirty, good-looking, 
gpod figure, good teeth, good voice, good breeding, 
well-dresaed, dark hair, bold eyes." All which 
l/ittL Sparsit observed in her womanly* way-^ike 
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the Sultan who put his head in the pail of water — 
merely in dipping down and coming up again. 

** Please to be seated, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit 

<< Thank you. Allow me." He placed a chair 
for her, but remained himself carelessly lounging 
against the table. " I left my servant at the railway 
looking after the luggage — very heavy train and vast 
quantity of it in the van — ^and strolled on, looking 
about me. Exceedingly odd place. Will you allow 
me to ask you if it's always as black as this ? " 

'* In general much blacker," returned Mrs. Spar* 
sit, in her uncompromising way. 

*'Is it possible! Excuse me: you are not a 
native, I Aink?" 

"No, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit. "It wai 
once my good or ill fortune, as it may be— before I 
became a widow — to move in a very different sphere. 
My husband was a Powler." 

" Beg your pardon, really ! " said the stranger. 
*« Was ? " 

Mrs. Sparsit repeated, " A Fowler." 

" Fowler Family," said the stranger, after reflect- 
ing a few moments. Mrs. Sparsit signified assent 
The stranger seemed a little more fatigued than 
before. 

" You must be very much bored here ? ** was the 
inference he drew from the communication. 

" I am the servant of circumstances, sir," said 
Mrs. Sparsit, "and I have long adapted myself 
to the governing power of my life." 

" Very philosophical," returned the strangefi 
** and very exemplary and laudable, and—" It 
seemed to be scarcely worth his while to finish the 
sentence, so he played with his watch-chain wearily. 

** May I be permitted to ask, sir," said Mrsi 
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Sparsity ** to what I am indebted for the favour 



oparf 



** Assuredly," said the stranger. << Much obliged 
to you for reminding me. I am the bearer of a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Bounderby the banker. 
Walking through this extraordinarily black town, 
while they were getting dinner ready at the hotel, I 
asked a fellow whom I met; one of the working 
peo])le ; who appeared to have been taking a shower- 
bath of something fluffy, which I assume to be the 
raw material : — " 

Mrs. Sparsit inclined her head. 

** — Raw matarial — ^where Mr. Bounderby, the 
banker, might reside. Upon which, misled no doubt 
by the word Banker, he directed me to the Bank. 
Fact being, I presume, that Mr. Bounderby the 
Banker, does Mt reside in the edifice in which I 
have the honour of offering this explanation ? " 

" No, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, " he does 



not." 



** Thank you. I had no intention of delivering 
my letter at the present moment, nor have I. But 
strolling on to the Bank to kill time, and having the 
gpod fortune to observe at the window," towards 
which he languidly waved his hand, then slightly 
bowed, ** a lady of a very superior and agreeabb 
appearance, I considered that I could not do better 
than take die liberty of asking that lady where Mr. 
Bounderby the Banker Joes live. Which I accord- 
ingly ventnre, with all suitable apologies, to do." 

The inattention and indolence of his manner were 
aaificieotly relieved, to Mrs. Sparsit's thinking, by a 
certain gallantry at ease, which offered her homage 
too. Here he was, for instance, at this moment, all 
but titting OQ the table, and yet lazily bending over 
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*^ It's ridiculous, ma'am/' said Bitzer» ** became 
the chances are against the players." 

Whether it was that the heat prevented Mrs. 
Sparsit from working, or whether it was that her 
hand was out, she did no work that night. She sat 
at the window, when the sun began to sink behind 
the smoke ; she sat tlicre, when the smoke was 
burning red, when the colour faded from it, when 
darkness seemed to rise slowly out of the ground, 
and creep upward, upward, up to the house-tops, upthe 
church steeple, up to the summits of the fectory chim- 
neys, up to the sky. Without a candle in the room, 
Mrs. Sparsit sat at the window, with her hands before 
her, not thinking much of the sounds of evening ; the 
whooping of boys, the barking of dogs, the mmbliif 
of wheels, the steps and voices of passengers, the 
shrill street cries, the clogs upon the pavement when 
it was their hour for going by, the shutting-up of 
shop-shutters. Not until the light porter announced 
that her nocturnal sweetbread was ready, did Blrii 
Sparsit arouse herself from her reverie, and convey her 
dense black eyebrows — by that time creased with 
meditation, as if they needed ironing out — up-staih. 

<< O, you Fool ! " said Mrs. Sparsit, when she 
was alone at her supper. Whom she meant, she did 
not say ; but she could scarcely have meant the 
sweetbread. 
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Chapter II 

MR. JAMES HARTHOUSE 

', GradgriDcl party wanted assistance in cutting 
le throats of the Graces. They went about 
I ; and where could they enlist recruits more 
% thAn among the fine gentlemen who, hav- 
1 out everything to be worth nothing, were 
eady for anything ? 

3ver, the healthy spirits who had nx>unted 
iblime height were attractive to many of the 
id school. They liked fine gentlemen; 
^tended that they did not, but theij^ did. 
xame exhausted in imitation of them ; and 
w«yawed in their speech like them ; and 
ved out, with an enervated air, the little 
'ations of political economy, on which they 
their disciples. There never before was 
earth such a wonderful hybrid race as was 
luced. 

tg the fine gentlemen not regularly bdonging 
rradgrind school, there was one of a good 
id a better appearance, with a happy turn of 
which had told immensely with the Hooae 
aons on the occasion of his entertaining it 
(and the Board of Directors') view of a 
accident, in which the most careful officers 
•wn, employed by the most liberal managed 
rd of, assisted by the finest mechanical con- 
i ever devised, the whole in action on the 
e ever constructed, had killed five people 
nded thirty-two, by a casualty without which 
rllence of the whole system would have been 
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positively incomplete. Among the slain was a cow, 
and among the scattered articles unowned, a widow's 
cap. And the honourable ipember had so tickled the 
House (which has a delicate sense of humour) hj 
putting the cap on the cow, that it became impattent 
of any serious reference to the Coroner's Inquf^and 
brought the railway off with Cheers and Laughta. 
Now, this gentleman had a younger brother of sdll 
better appearance than himself, who had tried life as a 
Cornet of Dragoons, and found it a bore ; and hid 
afterwards tried it in the train of an English miniittr 
abroad, and found it a bore ; and had then strolled 
to Jerusalem, and got bored there ; and had theo 
gone yachting about the world, and got bored every- 
where. To whom this honourable and jocular member 
fraternally said one day, ^^ Jem, there's a good open- 
ing among the hard Fact fellows, and they want meOi 
I wonder you don't go in for statistics." Jem, rather 
taken by the npvelty of the idea, and very hard up 
for a change, was as ready to '' go in " for statistics 
as for anything else. So, he went in. He coached 
himself up with a blue-book or two ; and hia brother 
put it about among the hard Fact fellows, and -sai^ 
'^^ If you want to bring in, for any place, a handaome 
dog who can make you a devilish good speech, look 
after my brother Jem, for he's your, man." After a 
few dashes in the public meeting way, Mr. Grad^pod 
and a council of political sages approved of Jem, sad 
it was resolved to send him down to Coketown, to 
become known there and in the neighbourhood. 
Hence the letter Jem had last night shown to Mrs. 
Sparsit, which Mr. Bounderby now held in his 
hand ; superscribed, ** Josiah Bounderby, Esquire, 
Banker, Coketown. Specially to introduce James 
Harthouse, Esquire. Thomas Gradgrind." 
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Ln an hour of the receipt of this despatch and 
les Harthouse's card, Mr. Bounderby put on 
and went down to the Hotel. There he 
[r» James Harthouse looking out of window, 
! of mind so disconsolate, that he was already 
)Osed to ^^go in " for something else* 

name, sir," said his '. visitor, *' is Josiah 
by, of Coketown." 
James Harthouse was very happy indeed 

he scarcely looked so), to have a pkasure 
ong expected. 

Letown,' sir,'' said Bounderby, obstinately 
chair, *^ is not the kind of place you have 
:u8tomed to. Therefore, if you will allow 
whether you will or not, for I am a plain man 
11 you something about it before we go any 

rlarthouse would be. charmed* • 
I't be too ^ure of that," said Bounderby. 
I't promise it. First of ali^ you -see our 
That's meat and drink to usl jtt's the 
it thing in the world in all respects, and 
rly for the lungs. If you are one of those 
It us to consume it, I differ from you. We 
Toing to wear the bottoms of our boilers att 
er than- we wear 'em out now, §ot all the 
;ing senitiment in Great Britain and Ireland." 
ay of " going in " to the fullest extent, Mr. 
ise rejoined, " Mr. Bounderby, I assure you 
irely and completely of your way of thinking. 



'iction." 



n glad to hear it," said Bounderby* f* Now, 

e heard a lot of talk about the work in our 

a doubt. You have? Very gooda FU 

fact of it to you. It's the plea^antest work 
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there is, axKl it's the lightest work there ii, and it!i 
the best paid work there is. More than that, le 
couldn't improve the mills themselves, unlets «c kud 
down Turkey carpets on the floors. Which Wr 
not a-going to do." 

" Mr. fiounderby, perfectly right." 

*< Lastly/' said Bounderby, '^as to our Handii 
There's not a Hand in this town, sir, man, wonyo^ 
or child, but has one ultimate object in life. TN 
object is, to be fed on turtle soup and venison withi 
gold spoon. Now, they're not a-going-— none of 'ca 
—ever to be fed on turtle soup and venison with i 
gold spoon. And now you know the place." 

Mr. Harthouse professed himself in the hi^^ 
degree instructed and refireshed, by this condeioed 
epitome of the whole Coketown question. 

"Why, you see," replied Mr. Bonnderby, *k 
suits my disposition to have a full underttandii^with 
a man, particularly with a public man, when I make 
his acquaintance. I have only one thing more toflj 
to you, Mr. Harthouse, before assuring you of the 
pleasure with which I shall respond, to the vnnot 
of my poor ability, to my friend Tom Gradgrind'i | 
letter of introduction. You are a num of liunily* \ 
Don't you deceive yourself by supposing for a 
moment that I am a man of femily. I am a bit 
of dirty rifF-rafF, and a genuine scrap of tag, rag, and 
bobtaU." 

If anything could have exalted Jem's intcreat io 
Mr. Bounderby, it would have been this voy 
circumstance. Or, so he told him. 

" So now," said Bounderby, " we may shake 
hands on equal terms. I say, equal terms, becaoK 
although I know what I am, and the exact depth of 
the gutter I have lifted myself out of, better than nj 
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:saii doesy I am as proud as you are. I am just as 
ivoud as you are. Having now asserted my inde- 
•didence in a proper manner, I may come to how do 
'mm find yourself, and I hope you're pretty well." 

The better, Mr. Harthouse gave him to under- 
hand as they shook hands, for the salubrious air of 
Z^ketown. Mr. Bounderby received the answer 
with favour* 

** Perhaps you know," said he, ** or perhaps you 
lon't know, I married Tom Gradgrind s daughter. 
Cf you have nothing better to do than to walk up town 
Bvith me, I shall be glad to introduce you to Tom 
Cradgrind's daughter." 

^ Mr. Bounderby," said Jem, ** you anticipate my 
dearest wishes." 

They went out without further discourse ; and 

lifr. Bounderby piloted the new acquaintance who so 

vtrongly contrasted with him, to the private red brick 

dwelling, with the black outside shutters, the green 

sonde blinds, and the black street door up the two 

white steps. In the drawing-room of which mansion, 

tiiere presently entered to them the most remarkable 

gprl Mr. James Harthouse had ever seen. She was 

•0 constrained, and yet so careless ; so reserved, and 

yet so watchful ; so cold and proud, and yet so 

KOBitively ashamed of her husband's braggart humility 

— from which she shrunk as if every example of it 

vere a cut or a blow; that it was quite a new 

KDsation to observe her. In face she was no 

ksi remarkable than in manner. Her features were 

handsome ; but their natural play was so locked up, 

that it seemed impossible to guess at their genuine 

expression. Utterly indifferent, perfectly relf-reliant, 

L Kfer at a loss, and yet never at her ease, with her 

I figure in company with them there, and her mind 



f 
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apparently quite alone — it was of no use *' gomg in" 
yet awhile to comprehend this girl, for she baffled 
a]] penetration. 

From the mistress of the house, the Ttntor |^ 
glanced to the house itself. There was no mute 
sign of a woman in the room. No graceful little i 
adornment, no fanciful little device, however trividi i 
anywhere expressed her influence. Cheerless aid i 
comfortless, boastfully and doggedly rich, there the jg 
room stared at its present occupants, unsoftened* and ^ 
unrelieved by the least trace of any womanly occo- ^ 
pation. As Mr. Bounderby stood in the midst of » 
his household gods, so those unrelenting divinitiei 
occupied their places around Mr. Bounderby^ and 
they were worthy of one another, and well -matched. 

** This, sir," said Bounderby, ** is my wife, Mn> 
Bounderby : Tom Gradgrind's eldest daughter. 
Loo, Mr. James Harthouse. Mr. Harthoute ha 
joined your father's muster-roll. If he is not Ton 
Gradgrind's colleague before long, I believe ve 
shall at least hear of him in connexion with one of 
our neighbouring towns. You observe, Mr. Hartf 
house, that my wife is my junior. I don't know 
what she saw in me to marry me, but she saw some- 
thing in me, I suppose, or she wouldn't have married 
me. She has lots of expensive knowledge, or, 
political and otherwise. If you want to cram for 
anything, I should be troubled to recommend you to 
a better adviser than Loo Bounderby." 

To a more agreeable adviser, or one from whoni 
be would be more likely to learn, Mr. Harthoaae 
could never be recommended. 

•* Come ! " said his host. • " If you're in the 
complimentary line, you'll get on here, for yoa'U 
meet with no competition. I have never been in the 
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"way of learning compliments myself^ and I don't 

profess to understand the art of paying 'em. In 

fact, despise 'em. But, your bringing-up was 

difiTerent from mine; mine was a real thing, by 

George ! You're a gentleman, and I don't pretend 

to be one. I am Josiah Bonnderby of Coketown, 

and that's enough for me. However, though I 

am not inBuenced by manners and station, Loo 

Boonderby may be. She hadn't my advantages — 

disadvantages you would call 'em, but I call 'em 

advantages — so you'll not waste your power, I dare 

say." 

**Mr. Bounderby,'' said Jem, turning with a 
smile to Louisa, ** is a noble animal in a com- 
paratively natural state, quite free from the harness 
in which a conventional hack like myself works." 

•• You respect Mr^ Bounderby very much," she 
quietly returned. ** It is natural that you should." 
He was disgracefully thrown out, for a gentleman 
who had seen so much of the world, and thought, 
^Now, how am I to take this ? " 

** You are going to devote yourself, as I gather 
from what Mr. Bounderby has said, to the service 
of your country. You have made up your mind," 
said Louisa, still standing before him where she had 
first stopped— 4n all the singular contrariety of her 
lelf-possession, and her being obviously very ill at 
ease-—** to show the nation the way out of all its 
difficulties." 

** Mrs. Bounderby," he returned, laughing, " upon 
my honour, no. I will make no such pretence to 
you. I have seen a little, here and there, up and 
down ; I have found it all to be very worthless, as 
everybody has, and as some confess they have, and 
lome do not ; and I am going in for your respected 
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father's opinions — really because I have no choice 
of opinions^ and may as well back them as anytfaiii^ 
else." 

*^ Have you none of your own ? " asked Lodii. 

^ I have not so much as the slightest predilectioo 
left. I assure you I attach not the least importance 
to any opinions. The result of the varieties of 
boredom I have undergone^ is a conviction (onktt 
conviction is too industrious a word fer the lazy 
sentiment I entertain on the subject), that any set 
of ideas will do just as much good as any other 
set, and just as much harm as any other set 
There's an English family with a charming Italiso 
motto. What will be, wUl be. It's the only troth 
going ! " 

This vicious assumption of honesty in diahooestj 
—a vice so dangerous, so deadly, and so common- 
seemed, he observed, a little to impress her in hii 
favour. He followed up the advantage, by saying 
in his pleasantest manner : a manner to which she 
might attach as much or as little meaning as she 

{>]ea8ed : ** The side that can prove anything in a 
ine of units, tens, hundreds, and thousands, Mrs* 
Bounderby, seems to me to afford the most fim, and 
to give a man the best chance. I am quite as much 
attached to it as if I believed it. I am quite ready 
to go in for it, to the same extent as if I believed 
it. And what more could I possibly do, if I did 
believe it ! " 

** You are a singular politician," said LoaiBa. 

" Pardon me ; I have not even that merit. We 
are the largest party in the state, I assure you, Mn* 
Bounderby, if we all fell out of our adopted ranb 
and were reviewed together." 

Mr. Bounderby, who had been in danger of 
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•orsting in silence, interposed here with a project for 
ostponing the family dinner till half-past six, and 
iking Mr. James Harthouse in the meantime on a 
oirnd of visits to the voting and interesting nota- 
ilities of Coketown and its vicinity. The round 
•f visits was made ; and Mr. James Harthouse, 
fith a discreet use of his blue coaching, came oW 
riumphantly, though with a considerable accession 
f boredom. 

In the evening, he found the dinner-table laid 
or four, but they sat down only three. It was an 
ppropriate occasion for Mr. Bounderby to discuss 
he flavour of the hap'orth of stewed eels he had 
turchased in the streets at eight years old ; and also 
>f the inferior water, specially used for laying the 
lust, with which he had washed down that repast, 
^e likewise entertained his guest over the soup and 
Ish, with the calculation that he (Bounderby) had 
laten in his youth at least three horses under the 
^se of polonies and.saveloys. These recitals, Jem, 
n a languid manner, received with ** charming ! " 
:very now and then ; and they probably would have 
decided him to "go in" for Jerusalem again to- 
morrow momingy had he been less curious respect- 
bg Louisa. 

^ Is there nothing," he thought, glancing at her 
as she sat at the head of the table, where her 
youthful figure, small and slight, but very graceful, 
looked as pretty as it looked misplaced ; " is there 
nothing that wUl move that face ? " 

Yes ! By Jupiter, there was something, and here 
it was, in an unexpected shape. Tom appeared. 
9ie changed as the door opened, and broke into a 
beaming smile. 

A beautiful smile. Mr. James Harthouse might 

M 
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sensualities ; but such a monster, beyond all doohj 
was Tom. 

« Do you smoke ? " asked Mr. James Hartlioa^ 
when they came to the hotel. 

" I believe you ! " said Tom. 

He could do no less than ask Tom up ; and Too 
could do no less than go up. What with a codiq 
drink adapted to the weather, but not ao weak i 
cool ; and what with a rarer tobacco than was to b 
bought in those parts ; Tom was soon in a bighl] 
free and easy state at his end of the so&y and mor 
than ever disposed to admire his new friend at tb 
other end. 

Tom blew his smoke aside, after he had bea 
smoking a little while, and took an observation o 
his friend. <*He don't seem to care about his dress,' 
thought Tom, ** and yet how capitally he does it 
What an easy swell he is ! ** 

Mr. James Harthouse, happening to catch Tom' 
eye, remarked that he drank nothing, and filled b 
glass with his own negligent hand. 

"Thank'ee," said Tom. "Thank'ee. W 
Mr. Harthouse, I hope you have had about a d 
of old Bounderby to-night.*' Tom said this ' 
one eye shut up again, and looking over his 
knowingly, at his entertainer. 

" A very good fellow indeed ! " returned 
James Harthouse. 

** You think so, don't you ? " said Tom. 
shut up his eye again. 

Mr. James Harthouse smiled ; and rising f 
end of the sofa, and lounging with his back 
the chimney-piece, so that he stood before tl 
fire-grate as he smoked, in front of Tom anc 
down at him, observed : 
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^hat a comical brother-in-law you are ! " 
What a comical brother-in-law old Bounderby 
[ think you mean," said Tom. 
' You are a piece of caustic, Tom," retorted Mr. 
les Harthouse. 

There was something so very agreeable in being 
ntimate with such a waistcoat ; in being called 
n, in such an intimate way, by such a voice ; in 
ig on such off-hand terms so soon, with such a 
of whiskers; that Tom was uncommonly pleased 
1 himself. 

'Oh ! I don't care for old Bounderby," said he, 
you mean that. I have always called old 
inderby by the same name when I have talked 
lit him, and I have always thought of him in the 
e way. I am not going to begin to be polite now, 
It old Bounderby. It would be rather late in the 

Don't mind me," returned James ; " but take 
when his wife is by, you know." 
"lis wife ? " said Tom. " My sister Loo ? O 
' And he laughed, and took a little more of 
oling drink. 

es Harthouse continued to lounge in the same 

nd attitude, smoking his cigar in his own easy 

id looking pleasantly at the whelps as if he 

imself to be a kind of agreeable demon who 

r to hover over him, and he must give up hia 

>ul if required. It certainly did seem that 

p yielded to this influence. He looked at 

mion sneakingly, he looked at him admir- 

looked at him boldly, and put up one leg 

a. 

Mster Loo ? " said Tom. " She never 
old Bounderby." 
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"That's the past tense, Tom,** returned Mr. 
James Harthouse, striking the adi from his cigar 
with his little finger. "We are in the present 
tense, now." 

"Verb neuter, not to care. Indicative mood, 
present tense. First person singular, I do not care; 
second person singular, thou dost not care ; third 
person singular, she does not care,'* returned Tom. 

" Good ! Very quaint ! " said his friend. 
** Though you don't mean it.** 

" But I do mean it," cried Tom. ** Upon my 
honour ! Why, you won't tell me, Mr. Harthoute, 
that you really suppose my sister Loo does care for 
old Bounderby." 

" My dear fellow," returned the other, "what am 
I bound to suppose, when I find two married people 
living in harmony and happiness ? ** . 

Tom had by this time got both his legs on the 
sofa. If his second leg had not been already there 
when he was called a dear fellow, he would have put 
it up at that great stage of the conversation. Fm- 
ing it necessary to do something then, he stretched 
himself out at greater length, and, reclining with the 
back of his head on the end of the sofa, and smoking 
with an infinite assumption of negligence, turned his 
common face, and not too sober eyes, towards the 
face looking down upon him so carelessly yet so 
potently. 

" You know our governor, Mr. Harthouse,*' said 
Tom, " and therefore, you needn't be surprised that 
Loo married old Bounderby. ^hc never had a 
lover, and the governor proposed old Bounderby, 
and she took him." 

"Very dutiful in your interesting sister," sud 
Mr. James Harthouse. 
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^8, but she wouldn't have been as dutiful, and 
d not have come ofF as easily," returned the 
** if it hadn't been for me," 
tempter merely lifted his eyebrows ; but the 
was obliged to go on. 

persuaded her," he said, with an edifying air 
riority. **I was stuck into old Bounderby's 
(vhere I never wanted to be), and I knew I 
get into scrapes there, if she put old Boun- 
pipe out ; so I told her my wishes, and she 
3to them. She would do anything for me. 
very game of her, wasn't it ? " 
was charming, Tom ! " 
»t that it was altogether so important to her 
as to me," continued Tom coolly, " because 
rty and comfort, and perhaps my getting on, 
id on it ; and she had no other lover ,i and 
at home was like staying in jail— especially 
[ was gone. It wasn't as if. she gave up 
lover for old Bounderby ; but still it was a 
ling in her." 
rfectly delightful. And she gets on so 






1," returned Tom, with contemptuous patroii- 
she's a regular girl. A girl can get OQ 
re. She has settled down to the life, ai^l 
't mind. It does just as well as anothesc*. 
f though Loo is a girl, she's not a commoA 
^irl. She can shut herself up within liers^li^ j 
ik — ^as I have often known her sit and watch : 
—for an hour at a stretch." 
, ay ? Has resources of her own," aaji4 
use, smoking quietly, 
t so much of that as you may suppoaie/u 3 
I Tom ; ** for our governor had her crammed 1 
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with all sorts of dry bones and sawdust. It's I 
system.*' 

"Formed his daughter on his own model? 
suggested Harthouse. 

"His daughter? Ah! and everybody eli 
Why he formed Me that way I " said Tom. 
Impossible!" 

He did, though/' said Tom, shaking his hea 
" I mean to say, Mr. Harthouse, that when I fii 
left home and went to old Bounderby's, I was 
Hat as a warming-pan, and knew no more about lii 
than any oyster does." 

*' Come, Tom ! I can hardly believe that, 
joke's a joke." 

" Upon my soul ! " said the whelp. •* I a 
serious ; I am indeed ! " He smoked with gn 
gravity and dignity for a little while, and th 
added, in a highly complacent tone, <<Oh! 
have picked up a little since. I don't deny tlu 
But I have done it myself; no thanks to tl 
governor." 

" And your intelligent sister ? " 

" My intelligent sister is about where she wa 
She used to complain to me that she had nothing 
fall back upon, that girls usually fall back upoi 
and I don't see how she is to have got over th 
since. But she don't mind," he sagaciously adde 
pufHng at his cigar again. " Girls can always g 
on, somehow." 

" Calling at the Bank yesterday evening, for M 
Bounderby's address, I found an ancient lady ther 
who seems to entertain great admiration for yoi 
sister," observed Mr. James Harthouse, throwii 
away the last small remnant of the cigar he had no 
smoked out. 
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** Mother Sparsit ! ** said Tom. ** What ! you 
have seen her already^ have you ? " 

His fiiend nodded. Tom took his cigar out of 
his mouth, to shut up his eye (which had grown 
rather unmanageable) with the greater expression, 
and to tap his nose several times with his finger. 

'* Mother Sparsit's feeling fot Loo is more than 
admiration, I should think," said Tom. *<Say 
affection and devotion. Mother Sparsit never set 
her cap at Bounderby when he was a bachelor. 
Oh no ! " 

These were the last words spoken by the whelp, 
before a giddy drowsiness came upon him, followed 
by complete oblivion. He was roused from the 
latter state by an uneasy dream of being stirred up 
with a boot, and also of a voice saying : *' Come, 
it's late. Be off!" 

" Well ! " he said, scrambling from the sofa. " I 
must take my leave of you though. I say. Yours 
»8 very good tobacco. But it's too mild.*' 

** Yes, it's too mild," returned his entertainer. 

" It's — it's ridiculously mild," said Tom. 
* Where's the door ! Good night ! " 

He had another odd dream of being taken by a 
waiter through a mist, which, after giving him some 
rouble and difficulty, resolved itself into the main 
itreet, in which he stood alone. He then walked 
lome pretty easily, though not yet free from aii 
mpression of the presence and influence of his new 
riend — as if he were lounging somewhere in the | 
lir, in the saime negligent attitude, regarding him 
with the same look. 

The whelp went home, and went to bed. If he 
bad had any sense of what he had done that nighty 
and had been kss of a whelp and more of a brother^ 



1 
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he might have turned short on the road, 
gone down to the ill-smeUing river tha 
blacky might have gone to bed in it for g( 
and have curtained his head for ever wit 
waters. 



Chapter IV 

MEN AND BROTHERS 

" /^H my friends, the down-trodden 
\^ of Coketown ! Oh my friends i 
countrymen, the slaves of an iron-han( 
grinding despotism ! Oh my friends a 
sufferers, and fellow-workmen, and fello\« 
tell you that the hour is come, when we 
round one anotjier as One united power, ai 
into dufit the oppressors that too long ha^ 
upon the plunder of our families, upon tl 
our brows, upon the labour of our handf 
strength of our sipews, upon the God-creat 
rights of Humanity, and upon the holy i 
privileges of. Brotherhood ! " 

"Good !.f* " Hear, hear, hear ! '* « : 
and other cries, arose in many voices fr( 
parts of the densely crowded and sufFocat 
Hall, in which the orator, perched o 
delivered himself of this and what othei 
fume he had in him. He had declaim 
into, a violent he^t, and was as hoarse as Ii 
By dint of roaring at the top of his voi( 
naring gas-light, clenching his fists, k 
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irowSy setting his teeth, and pounding with his arms, 
le had taken so much out of himself by this time, 
hat he was brought to a stop, and called for a glass 
if water. 

As he stood there, trying to quench his fiery face 

iridi his drink of water, the comparison between the 

)rator and the crowd of attentive faces turned towards 

lim, was extremely to his disadvantage. Judging 

lim bv Nature's evidence, he was above the mass in 

rery little but the stage on which he stood. In 

nany great respects he was essentially below them. 

Eie was not so honest, he was not so manly, he was 

3ot so good-humoured ; he substituted cunning for 

Jieir simplicity, and passion for their safe solid sense. 

/Vn ill-made, high-shouldered man, with lowering 

brows, and his features crushed into an habitually 

ioor expression, he contrasted most unfavourably, 

even in his mongrel dress, with the great body of 

His hearers in their plain working clothes. Strange 

8 it always is to consider any assembly in the act 

F submissively resigning itself to the dreariness of 

me complacent person, lord or commoner, whom 

'ee-fourths of it could, by no human means, raise 

of the slough of inanity, to their own intellectual 

;1, it was particularly strange, and it was even 

icularly affecting, to see this crowd of earnest 

s, whose honesty in the main no competent 

rver free from bias could doubt, so agitated by 

a leader. 

ood ! Hear, hear ! Hurrah 1 The eagerness 

of attention and intention, exhibited in all the 

^nances, made them a most impressive sight. 

r was no carelessness, no languor, no idle 

ty ; none of the many shades of indifference 

seen in all other assemblies, visible for one 
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moment there. That every man felt his conditnx 
to be, somehow or other, worse than it might be; 
that every man considered it incumbent on him tt 
join the rest, towards the making of it better ; thi 
every man felt his only hope to be in his allyinj 
himself to the comrades by whom he was surrounded 
and that in this belief, right or wrong (unhappil] 
wrong then), the whole of that crowd were gravdy 
deeply, faithfiiUy in earnest; must have been a 
plain to any one who chose to see what was there 
as the bare beams of the roof and the whitened brid 
walls. Nor could any such spectator fail to knoi 
in his own breast, that these men, through their ver 
delusions, showed great qualities, susceptible of beio; 
fiumed to the happiest and best account ; and that ti 
pretend (on the strength of sweeping axioms, hov 
soever cut and dried) that they went astray whoO] 
without cause, and of their own irrational wills, va 
to pretend that there could be smoke without fire 
death without birth, harvest without seed, anythin] 
or everything produced from nothings 

The orator having refreshed himself, wiped hi 
corrugated forehead from left to right several time 
with his handkerchief folded into a pad, and cofr 
centrated all his revived forces, in a sneer of greai 
disdain and bitterness. 

<< But, oh my friends and brothers ! Oh mo 
and Englishmen, the down-trodden operatives oi 
Coketown ! What shall we say of that man — thu 
working-man, that I should find it necessary so tt 
libel the glorious name — ^who, being practically anc 
well acquainted with the grievances and wrongi 
you, the injured pith and marrow of this land, aad 
having heard you, with a noble and majesdc txaut 
imity that will make Tyrants tremble, resolve fo 
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ibscribe to the funds of the United Aggregate 
mnsdj and to abide by the injunctions issued by 
body for your benefit, whatever they may be — 
t, I ask you, will you say of that working-man, 
* such I must acknowledge him to be, who, at 
i a time, deserts his post, and sells his flag ; 
, at such a time, turns a traitor and a craven and 
creant ; who, at such a time, is not ashamed to 
e to you the dastardly and humiliating avowal 
he will hold himself aloof, and will not be one 
lose associated in the gallant stand for Freedom 
for Right?" 

^he assembly was divided at this point. There 
; some groans and hisses, but the general sense 
onour- was much too strong for the condemnation 
I man unheard. ** Be sure you're right. Slack- 
ge ! " « Put him up ! " « Let's hear him ! " 
h things were said on many sides. Finally, one 
Qg voice called out, " Is the man heer ? If the 
's heer, Slackbridge, let's hear the man himseln, 
id o* yo.'* Which was received with a round 
pplause. 

lackbridge, the orator, looked about him with a 
leriiig smile ; • and, holding out his right hand at 
's length (as the manner of all Slackbridges is)^ 
ull the thundering sea, waited until there was a 
bund silence. 

Oh my fi'iends and fellow-men!" said Slack- 
ge then, shaking his head with violent scorSy 
do not wonder that you, the prostrate sons of 
•ur, are incredulous of the existence of s^h a 
u But he who sold his birthright for a mess of 
age existed, and Judas Iscariot existed, and 
tlereagh existed, and this man exists ! " 
iere, a brief jMress and confusion near the stage. 
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ended in the man himself standing at the c 
side before the concourse. He was pale and 
moved in the face — his lips especially sho^ 
but he stood quiet, with his left hand at hi 
waiting to be heard. There was a cbairr 
regulate the proceedings, and this functional 
took the case into his own hands. 

" My friends," said he, " by virtue o* mj 
as your president, I aslces o' our friend Slack 
who may be a little over better in this busii 
take his seat, whiles this man Stephen Blac) 
heern. You all know this man Stephen Bla* 
You know him awlung o' his misfort'ns, i 
good name." 

With that, the chairman shook him fran 
the hand^ and sat down again. Slack bridge 1 
sat down, wiping his hot forehead — ^alwaj 
left to right, and never the reverse way. 

** My friends," Stephen began, in the mici 
dead calm; "I ha' bed what's been spok'n 
and 'tis lickly that I shan't mend it. But I' 
you'd hearn the truth concernin mysein, fro i 
than fro onny other man's, though I nevei 
Bpeak afore so monny, wi'out bein moyd* 
muddled." 

Slackbridge shook his head as if he woult 
it off, in his bitterness. 

" I'm th' one single Hand in Bounderbj 
o* a' the men theer, as don*t coom in wi* t 
posed regulations. I canna coom in wi' 'en 
friends, I doubt their doin' yo onny good, 
they'll do yo hurt." 

Slackbridge laughed, folded his arms, and f 
sarcastically. 

**Bttt 'tan't sommuch for that as I star 
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t were aw, I'd coom in wi* th' rest. But I 
r reasons — mine, yo see — for being hindered ; 
'y now, but awlus — awlus — life long ! '* 
rkbridge jumped up and stood beside him, 
Qg and tearing. <* Oh my friends, what but 
id I tell you? Oh my fellow-countrymen, 
uraming but this did I give you ? And how 
this recreant conduct in a man on whom 
il laws are known to have fallen heavy ? Oh 
Qglishmen, I ask yon how does this subornation 
in one of yourselves, who is thus consenting to 
n undoing and to yours, and to your children's 
)ur children's children's ? " 
;re was some applause, and some crying of 
* upon the man ; but the greater part of the 
ce were quiet. They looked at Stephen's 
fece, rendered more pathetic by the homely 
ms it evinced; and, in the kindness of their 
, they were more sorry than indignant. 
Pis this Delegate's trade for t' speak," said 
BD, "an' he's paid for 't, an he knows his 
Let him keep to 't. Let him give no heed 
at I ha had'n to bear. That's not for him. 
5 not for nobbody but me." 
ere was a propriety, not to say a dignity in 
\¥ords, that made the hearers yet more qui^ 
Itentive. The same strong voice called out, 
kbridge, let the man be heem, and howd 
ongue ! " Then the place was wonderfully 

ly brothers," said Stephen, whose low voice 
istinctly heard, " and my fellow-workmen — 
at yo are to me, though not, as I knows on, 
I delegate here — I ha but a word to sen, and 
d sen nommore if I was to speak till Strike o' 
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day. I know weel, aw what's afore me. I know 
weel that yo aw resolve to ha nommore ado wi' a 
man who is not wi' yo in this matther. I know 
weel that if I was a lyin parisht i' th' road, yo'd 
feel it right to pass me by, as a forreDoer and 
stranger. What I ha getn, I mun mak th' bet 
on. 

Stephen Blackpool," said the chairman, rinngi 

think on 't agen. Think on 't once agen, lad, afiore 
thou'rt shunned by aw owd friends." 

There was an universal murmur to the same e6Fect» 
though no man articulated a word. Every eye w» 
fixed on Stephen's face. To repent of his detennis" 
ation, would be to take a load from all their miDdBi 
He looked around him, and knew that it was sOi 
Not a grain of anger with them was in his heart ; he 
knew them, far below their surface weaknesses and 
misconceptions, as no one but their fellow-labourer 
could. 

** I ha thowt on 't, above a bit, sir. I simply 
canna coom in. I mun go th' way as lays afore ok 
I mun tak my leave o' aw heer." 

He made a sort of reverence to them by 
up his arms, and stood for the moment in tfait 
attitude : not speaking until they slowly dropped at 
his sides. 

** Monny's the pleasant word as soom heer hii 
spok'n wi' me ; monny's the face I see heer, as I 
first seen when I were yoong and lighter-heart'n tbas 
now. I ha never had no fratch afore, sin ever I wece 
born, wi' any o' my like ; Gonnows I ha none now 
that's o' my makin'. Yo'll ca' me traitor and that 
— yo I mean t' say," addressing Slackbridge, "to 
'tis easier to ca' than mak' out. So let be." 

He had moved away a pace or two to come dovn 
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fiom the platform^ when he remembered something 

Ik had not gaid, and returned again. 

'^ Haply/' he said, turning his furrowed face slowly 

about, that he might as it were individually address 

the whole audience, those both near and distant; 

^ haply, when this question has been tak'n up and 
discoosed, there'll be a threat to turn out if I'm let 
to work among yo. I hope I shall die ere ever such 
a time cooms, and I shall work solitary among yo 
unless it cooms — truly, I mun do 't, my fi-iends ; not 
to brave yo, but to live. I ha nobbut work to live 
by ; and wheerever can I go, I who ha worked sin 

1 were no heighth at aw, in Coketown heer ? I 
mak' no complaints o' bein turned to the wa', o' 
bemg outcasten and overlooken fro this time forrard, 
but I hope I shall be let to work. If there is any 
right for me at aw, my fiiends, I think 'tis that." 

Not a word was spoken. Not a sound was audible 
b the building, but the slight rustle of men moving a 
btle apart, all along the centre of the room, to open 

2 means of passing out, to the man with whom they 
bad all bound themselves to renounce companionship. 
Looking at no one, and going his way with. a lowly 
steadiness upon him that asserted nothing and sought 
Qothing, Old Stephen, with all his troubles on his 
head, left the scene. 

Then Slackbridge, who had kept his oratorical 
^m extended during the going out, as if he were 
repressing with infinite solicitude and by a wonderful 
tnoral power the vehement passions of the multitude, 
applied himself to raising their spirits. Had not the 
Koman Brutus, oh my British countrymen, con- 
demned his son to death ; and had not the Spartan 
mothers, oh my soon to be victorious friends, driven 
their flying children on the points of their enemies' 

N 
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swords ? Then was it not the sacred duty 
men of Coketown, with forefathers before them, 
an admiring world in company with them, and i 
posterity to come after them, to hurl out traiton 
from the tents they had pitched in a sacred and i 
Godlike cause ? The winds of heaven answered 
Yes ; and bore Yes, east, west, north, and soatL 
And consequently three cheers for the United 
Aggregate Tribunal ! 

Slackbridge acted as fugleman, and gave the time. 
The multitude of doubtful faces (a little conscience 
stricken) brightened at the sound, and took it vf* 
Private feeling must yield to the common caufl& 
Hurrah ! The roof yet vibrated with the cheerii^ 
when the assembly dispersed. 

Thus easily did Stephen Blackpool fall into the 
loneliest of lives, the lite of solitude among a hxaS&tt 
crowd. The stranger in the land who looks into 
ten thousand faces for some answering look and never 
finds it, is in cheering society as compared with him 
who passes ten averted faces daily, that were once the 
countenances of friends. Such experience was to be 
Stephen's now, in every waking moment of his life; 
at his work, on his way to it and from it, at his dooTf 
at his window, everywhere. By general coosenti 
they even avoided that side of the street on which he 
habitually walked ; and left it, of all the working 
men, to him only. 

He had been for many years, a quiet silent maot 
associating but little with other men, and used to 
companionship with his own thoughts. He had 
never known before the strength of the want in hii 
heart for the frequent recognition of a nod, a look} i , 
word ; or the immense amount of relief that had been 

])oured into it by drops through such small meanL | 

I 

1 
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Ct was even harder than he could have beHeved 
possible, to separate in his own conscience his aban- 
donment by all his fellows from a baseless sense of 
shame and disgrace. 

The first four days of his endurance were days so 
long and heavy, that he began to be appalled by the 
frospect before him. Not only did he see no Rachael 
all the time, but he avoided every chance of seeing 
her ; for, although he knew that the prohibition did 
not yet formally extend to the women working in the 
Biictories, he found that some of them with whom he 
was acquainted were changed to him, and he feared 
to try others, and dreaded that Rachael might be 
even singled out from the rest if she were seen in his 
company. So, he had been quite alone during the 
ftur days, and had spoken to no one, when, as he was 
leaving his work at night, a young man of a very 
%ht complexion accosted him in the street. 

" Your name's Blackpool, ain't it ? " said the 
young man. 

Stephen coloured to find himself with his hat in 
his hand, in his gratitude for being spoken to, or in 
the suddenness of it, or both. He made a feint of 
adjusting the lining, and said, << Yes." 

** You are the Hand they have sent to Coventry, 
I mean ? " said Bitzer, the very light young man in 
question. 

Stephen answered " Yes," again. 
** I supposed so, from their all appearing to keep 
away from you. Mr. Bounderby wants to speak to 
you. You know his house, don't you ? " 
Stephen said " Yes," again. 
** Then go straight up there, will you ? " said 
Bitzer. ** You're expected, and have only to tell 
the servant it's you. I belong to the Bank ; so, if 
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you go straight up without me (I waa sent to fetch 
you^, you'll save me a walk*" 

Stephen, whose way had been in the contrary 
direction, turned about^ and betook himself ai io 
duty bound, to the red brick castle of the giint 
Bounderby. 
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Chapter V 

MEN AND MASTERS 

" "1117 ELL Stephen," said Bounderby^ in hi» 
▼ ▼ windy manner, "what's this I hear? 
What have thes^ pests of the earth been doi^g to 
you ? Come in, and speak up." 

It was into the drawing-room that he was thns 
bidden. A tea-table was set out ; and Mr. Boun- 
derby' s young wife, and her brother, and a great 
gentleman from London, were present. To whom 
Stephen made his obeisance, closing the door and 
standing near it, with his hat in his hand. 

" This is the man I was telling you about^ Hart- 
house," said Mr. Bounderby. The gentleman be 
addressed, who was talking to Mrs. Bounderby OQ 
the sofa, got up, saying in an indolent way, ** Ob 
really ? " and dawdled to the hearth-rug where Mr. 
Bounderby stood. 

" Now," said Bounderby, " speak up ! " 

After the four days he had passed, this address fell 
rudely and discordantly on Stephen's ear. Besidefl 
being a rough handling of his wounded mind, it 
seemed to assume that he really was the self-interested 
deserter he had been called. 
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** What were it, sir," said Stephen, " as yo were 
pleased to want wi' me ? " 

"Why, I have told you," returned Bounderby. 
** Speak up like a man, since you are a man, and tell 
tt about yourself and this Combination." 

" Wi* yor pardon, sir," said Stephen Blackpool, 
''I ha' nowt to sen about it." 

Mr. Bounderby, who was always more or less like 
1 Wind, finding something in his way here, began to 
>iow at it directly. 

" Now, look here, Harthouse," said he, " here's 
specimen of 'em. When this man was here once 
efore, I warned this man against the mischievous 
trangera who are always about — and who ought to 
e hanged wherever they are found — ^and I told this 
lan that he was going in the wrong direction. Now, 
rould you believe it, that although they have put this 
nark upon him, he is such a slave to them still, that 
le's afi*aid to open his lips about them ? " 

** I aed as I had nowt to sen, sir ; not as I was 
earfo' o' openin' my lips." 

** You said. Ah ! / know what you said ; more 
han that, I know what you mean, you see. Not 
tlways the same thing, by the Lord Harry ! Quite 
iiiFerent things. You had better tell us at once, that 
iiat fellow Slackbridge is not in the town, stirring up 
:he people to mutiny ; and that he is not a regular 
quahfied leader of the people: that is, a most con- 
founded scoundrel. You had better tell us so at 
once ; you can't deceive me. You want to tell us 
«o. Why don't you ? " 

" I'm as sooary as yo, sir, when the people's leaders 
is bad," said Stephen, shaking his head. " They 
taks such as offers. Haply 'tis na' the sma'est o' 
their misfortuns when they can get no better." 
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The wind began to get boisterous. 

'^Now, you'll think this pretty well, HarthoiiM 
said Mr. Bounder by. *^ You'll think this toleni 
strong. You'll say, upon my soul this is a ti 
specimen of what my friends have to deal with ; I: 
this is nothing, sir ! You shall hear me ask this m 
a question. Pray, Mr. Blackpool *' — ^wind sprisgi 
up very fast — " may I take the liberty of askiqg y 
how it happens that you refused to be in ti 
Combination ? " 

" How 't happens ? " 

'< Ah ! " said Mr. Bounderby, with his thud 
in the arms of his coat, and jerking his head u 
shutting his eyes in confidence with the opposite wal 
" how it happens." 

** I'd leefer not coom to 't, sir ; but sin you pi 
th' question — an not want'n t' be ill-manner'n — T 
answer. I ha passed a promess." 

" Not to me, you know," said Bounderby. (Gu/ 
weather with deceitful calms. One now ptevailio 

" O no, sir. Not to yo." 

** As for me, any consideration for me has had 
nothing at all to do with it," said Bounderby, s^ 
confidence with the wall. " If only Josiah Boun 
of Coketown had been in question, you would 
joined and made no bones about it ? " 

" Why yes, sir. 'Tis true." 

** Though he knows," said Mr. Bounderl 
blowing a gale, '< that there are a set of rase 
rebels whom transportation is too good for ! 
Mr. Harthouse, you have been knocking ab< 
world some time. Did you ever meet with 
like that man out of this blessed country ? 
Mr. Bounderby pointed him out for in8pe( 
an angry finger. 
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"Nay, ma'am," said Stephen Blackpool, staunchly 
W wotesting against the words that had been used, and 
\ iQBtiDctively addressing himself to Louisa, after glanc- 
\ ing at her face. " Not rebels, nor yet rascals. Nowt 
0* th* kind, ma'am, nowt o' th' kind. They've not 
doon me a kindness, ma'am, as I know and feel. 
Bttt there's not a dozen men amoong 'em, ma'am — 
~ c ^ dozen? Not six — ^but what believes as he has doon 
: f his duty by the rest and by himseln. God forbid as 
: 4 that ha known, and had'n experience o' these men 
aw my life — I, that ha' ett'n an droonken wi' 'em, 
an seet'n wi' 'em, and toil'n wi' 'em, and lov'n 'em, 
ould fail fur to stan by 'em wi' the truth, let 'em 
Si doon to me what they may ! " 

He spoke with the rugged earnestness of his jJace 

id character— deepened perhaps by a proud con- 

tioniness that he was faithful to his class under all 

Jieir mistrust; but he fully remembered where he 

knSf and did not even raise his voice. 

** No, ma'am, iw. They're true to one another, 
faithfo' to one another, fectionate to one another, 
e'en to death. Be poor amoong 'em, be sick amoong 
'em, grieve amoong 'em for onny o' th' monny causes 
that carries grief to the poor man's door, an they'll 
be tender wi' yo, gentle wi' yo, comfortable wi' yo, 
Chrisen wi' yo. Be sure o' that, ma'am. They'd 
be riven to bits, ere ever they'd be different." 

" In short," said Mr. Bounderby, " it's because 
they are so full of virtues that they have turned you 
adnft* Go through with it while you are about it. 
Out with it." 

•* How 'tis, ma'am," resumed Stephen, appearing 
still to find his natural refuge in Louisa's face, ** that 
what is best in us fok, seems to turn us most to trouble 
an misfort'n an mistake, I dunno. But 'tis so. I 
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know 'tis, as I know the heavens is over me ahmt f 
the smoke. We're patient too, an wants in general 
to do right. An' I canna think the fawt is aw wi' 
us." 

** Now, my friend," said Mr. Bounderbyy whom 
he could not have exasperated more, quite udooop 
scious of it though he was, than by seeming to tppeii 
to any one else, " if you will favour me with your 
attention for half-a-minute, I should like to have a 
word or two with you. You said just now, that yov 
had nothing to tell us about this business, Yoa ire 
quite sure of that before we go any further/* 

" Sir, I am sure on 't." 

<< Here's a gentleman fi-om London present^" Mr^ 
Bounderby made a backhanded point at Mr. Jamei 
Harthouse with his thumb, *<a Parliament gentlemuk 
I should like him to hear a short bit of dialogue be- 
tween you and me, instead of taking the substance of 
it — for I know precious well, beforehand, what it will 
be ; nobody knows better than I do, take notice !^ 
instead of receiving it on trust fi-om my mouth." 

Stephen bent his head to the gentleman firom 
London, and showed a rather more trouUed mind 
than usual. He turned his eyes involuntarily to hit 
former refuge, but at a look from that quarter (ex- 
pressive though instantaneous) he settled them on 
Mr. Bounderby 's face. 

" Now, what do you complain of ? " asked Mr. 
Bounderby. 

** I ha' not coom here, sir," Stephen renunded 
him, *Uo complain. I coom for that I were sent for*" 

" What," repeated Mr. Bounderby, folding hi* 
arms, "do you people, in a general way, com^Jain of?" 

Stephen looked at him with some little irresoluticm 
for a moment, and then seemed to make up his mind* 
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•• Sir, I were never good at showin o' 't, though 

I ha had'n my share in feeling o' 't. 'Deed we are 

in a muddle, sir. Look round town — so rich as 'tis 

— and see the numbers o' people as has been broughten 

into bein heer, fur to weave, an to card, an to piece 

out a livin', aw the same one way, somehows, twixt 

their cradles and their graves. Look how we live, 

an wheer we live, an in what numbers, an by what 

chances, and wi' what sameness ; and look how the 

mills is awlus a goin, and how they never works us 

no nigher to ony dis'ant object — ceptin awlus, Death. 

Look how you considers of us, and writes of us, and 

talks of us, and goes up wi' yor deputations to 

Secretaries o' State 'bout us, and how yo are awlus 

right, and how we are awlus wrong, and never had'n 

no reason in us sin ever we were born. Look how 

this ha growen an growen, sir, bigger an bigger, 

broader an broader, harder an harder, fro year to 

year, fro generation unto generation. Who can look 

on't, sir, and fairly tell a man 'tis not a muddle ? " 

" Of course," said Mr. Bounderby. " Now 
perhaps you'll let the gentleman know, how you 
\yould set this muddle (as you're so fond of calling 
it) to rights." 

** I donno, sir. I canna be expecten to 't. 'Tis 
not me as should be looken to for that, sir. 'Tis 
them as is put ower me, and ower aw the rest of 
us. What do they tak upon themseln, sir, if not to 
do't?" 

** I'll tell you something towards it, at any rate," 
returned Mr. Bounderby. " We will make an 
example of half-a-dozen Slackbridges. We'll indict 
the blackguards for felony, and get 'em shipped off 
to penal settlements." 

Stephen gravely shook his head. 
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"Don't tell me we won't, man,'* said lHh 
Bounderby, by this time blowing a hurricsn> 
" because we will, I tell you ! " 

** Sir," returned Stephen, with the quiet confi- 
dence of absolute certainty, " if yo was t' tak a 
hundred Slackbridges — ^aw as there is, and aw the 
number ten times towd — an' was t' sew 'em up m 
separate sacks, and sink 'em in the deepest ocean at 
were made ere ever dry land coom to be, yo'd leave 
the muddle just wheer 'tis. Mischeevous strangers ! " 
said Stephen, with an anxious smile ; *^ when ha we 
not heem, I am sure, sin ever we can call to mind} 
o' th' mischeevous strangers ! 'Tis not by dtem the 
trouble's made, sir. 'Tis not wi' them 't commeocei. 
I ha no favour for 'em — I ha no reason to favour 
'em — but 'tis hopeless and useless to dream o' takia 
them fro their trade, 'stead o' takin their trade bo ^ 
them ! Aw that's now about me in this room were "^ 
heer afore I coom, an will be heer when I am g<Kifr 
Put that clock aboard a ship an pack it ofiF to Norfolk 
Island, an the time will go on just the same. So 
'tis wi' Slackbridge every bit," 

Reverting for a moment to his former refuge, be 
observed a cautionary movement of her eyes towards 
the door. Stepping back, he put his hand upon tbe 
lock. But he had not spoken out of his own will 
and desire ; and he felt it in his heart a noble retun 
for his late injurious treatment to be faithful to tbe 
last to those who had repudiated him. He stayed 
to finish what was in his mind. 

" Sir, I canna, wi' my little learning an my 
common way, tell the genelman what will better aw 
this — though some working men o' this town couldf 
above my powers — but I can tell him what I know 
wiiJ never do 't. The strong hand will never do 
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Victory and triumph will never do 't. Agree- 

^ fur to mak one side unnat'rally awlus and for 

er right, and toother side unnat'rally awlus and 

' ever wrong, will never, never do 't. Nor 

\ lettin alone will never do 't. Let thousands 

yn thousands alone, aw leading the like lives and 

faw'en into the like muddle, and they will be 

one, and yo will be as anoother, wi a black 

passable world betwixt yo, just as long or short a 

te as aitch-like misery can last. Not drawin nigh 

fok, wi' kindness and patience an cheery ways, 

it 80 draws nigh to one another in their monny 

ables, and so cherishes one another in their dis- 

sses wi' what they need themseln — ^like, I humbly 

ieve, as no people the genelman ha seen in aw 

! travels can beat — ^will never do *t till th' Sun 

ns t' ice. Most o' aw, ratin 'em as so much 

wer, and reg'latin 'em as if they was figures in ' a 

m, or machines : wi'out loves and likens, wi'out 

nories and inclinations, wi'out souls to weary 

souls to hope — ^when aw goes quiet, draggin on 

'em as if they'd nowt o' th' kind, and when aw 

onquiet, reproachin 'em for their want o' sitch 

nly feelins in their dealins wi' yo— this will 

do 't, sir, till God's work is onmade." 

phen stood with the open door in his hand, 

g to know if anything more were expected of 

St stop a moment," said Mr. Bounderby, 

7ely red in the face. " I told you, the last 

u were here with a grievance, tfiat you had 

im about and come out of that. And I also 

, if you remember, that I was up to the gold 

5k-out." 

re not up to 't myseln, sir \ I do ^ss«x^ '<j^ '' 
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** Now it's clear to me/' said Mr. Bouod 
** that you are one of those chaps who have al 
got a grieyance. And you go abouty sowing r 
raising crops. That's the business of your lifi 
friend," 

Stephen shook his head, mutely protesting 
indeed he had other business to do for his life. 

<* You are such a waspish, raspish, ill-condit 
chap, you see," said Mr. Bounderby, ''that 
your own Union, the men who know you best 
haTe nothing to do with you. I never thought 
fellows could be right in anything ; but I td 
what ! I so far go along with them for a novelt} 
I'll have nothing to do with you either." 

Stephen raised his eyes quickly to his face. 

^* You can finish off what you're at," said 
Bounderby, with a meaning nod, ''and th( 
elsewhere." 

" Sir, yo know weel," said Stej^en express 
" that if I canna get work wi' yo, I canna j 
elsewheer." 

The reply was, " What I know, I know 
what you know, you know. I have no more l 
about it." 

Stephen glanced at Louisa again, but her 
were raised to his no more ; therefore, with a 
and saying, barely above his breath, " Heaven 
us aw in this world ! " he departed. 
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Chapter VI 

TAOING AWAT 

T was falling dark wheD Stephen came out of 
Mr. Bounderby's house. The shadows. of night 
d gathered so fast, that he did not look about him 
len he closed the door, but plodded straight along 
* street. Nothing; was further from his thoughts 
in the curious old woman he had encountered on 
I previous visit to the. same house, when he heard 
step behind him that he knew, and turning, saw 
r in Rachael's company.. 
He saw Rachael first, as he had heard her only. 
** Ahf Rachael^ my dear 1 Missus, thou wi' 
r ! " 

** Well, and now you are surprised to be sure, and 
ith reason I must say,'' the old woman returned. 
Here I am again, you see.'' 
^ But how wi' Rachael ? " said Stephen, falliog 
to their step, walking between them, and looking 
om the one to the other. 

" Why, I come to be with this good lass pretty 
luch as I came to be with you,'' said the old 
Oman, cheerfully, taking the reply upon herself. 
My visiting time is later this year than usual, for I 
ave been rather troubled with shortness of breath, 
od so put it off till the weather was fine and warm. 
or the same reason I don't make all my journey in 
De day, but divide it into two days, and get a bed 
•-night at the Travellers' Coffee House down by 
'e railroad (a nice clean house), and go back 
arliamentary, at six in the morning. Well, but 
hat has this to do with this good lass, say? you ? 
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I'm going to tell you, I have heard 
derby being married. I read it in thi 
it looked grand — oh, it looked fine ! " i 
dwelt OD it with striinge enthusiaBin : 
to see hU wife. I have never seen h< 
if you'll believe me, she hasn't com 
house since noon to-day. So not to j 
easily, I was waiting about, a little 
when I passed close txi this good lass 
umeet and her face being bo friendly 1 
and she spoke to me. There '. " said 
to Stephen, " you can make all the res 
aelf now, a deal shorter than I can, I 

Once again, Stephen had to conquei 
propensity to dislike this old woma 
manner was as honest and simple as a n 
could be. With a gentleness that ws 
him as he knew it to be to Rachael, 1 
subject that interested her in her old s 

" Well missus," said he, "I ha seer 
she were young and hansom. Wi' fin 
eyes, and a still way, Rachael, as 1 
the like on." 

" Young and handsome. Yes ! " 
woman, quite delighted. "As bone 
And what a happy wife ! " 

" Aye, missus, I suppose she be," 
£ut with a doubtful glance at Kachai 

" Suppose she be I She must b 
master'* wife," returned the old wor 

Stephen nodded assent. " Thouj 
laid be, glancing again at Rachai 
onny more. That's aw enden twix 

" Have you left his work, S' 
Rachael, anxiously and quickly. 
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Why Rachael,'* he replied^ "whether I ha lePn 
worky or whether his work ha lef'n me, 
OS t' th' same. His work and me are parted. 

as weel so — better, I were thinkin when yo 
a up wi' me. It would ha bropght'o trouble 
I trouble if I had stayed theer. Haply 'tis a 
ness to monny that I go ; haply 'tis a kind- 
to myseln ; anyways it raun be done. I mun 
my face &o Coketown fur th' time, and seek 
rt'n dear, by beginnin fresh." 
Where will you go, Stephen ? "• 
I donno t'night," said he, lifting off his hat, and 
othing his thin hair with the flat of his haixl. 
ut I'm not goin t'night, Rachael, nor yet 
HTOW. Tan't easy overmuch, t' know wheer 
im, but a good heart will coom to me." 
ierein, too, the sense of even thinking unselfishly 
d him. Before he had so much as closed Mr. 
inderby's door, he had reflected that at least his 
ig obliged to go away was good for her, as it 
lid save her from the chance of being brought 
• question for not withdrawing from him. 
ough it would cost him a hard pang to leave her, 

though he could think of no similar place in 
ch his condemnation would not pursue him, 
baps it was almost a relief to be forced away 
n the endurance of the last four days, even to 
Lnown difficulties and distresses. 
Bo he said, with truth, **Vm more leetsome, 
chad, under 't, than I couldn ha believed." It 
8 not her part to make his burden heavier. She 
iwered with her comforting smile, and the three 
Iked on together. 

Age, especially when it strives to be self-reliant 
1 cheerful, finds much consideration among the 
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poor* The old woman was so decent and coi 
and made so light of her infirmities^ though tl 
increased upon her since her former interrie 
Stephen, that they both took an interest 
She was too sprightly to allow of their walk 
slow pace on her account, but she was very 
to be talked to, and yery willing to talk 
extent : so, when they came to their part 
town,: she was more brisk and vivacious than 

** Coom to my poor place, nussus," said IE 
** and tak a coop o' tea. Rachael will coon 
and arterwards I'll see thee safe t' thy Tn 
lodgin. 'T may be long, Rachael, ere ever '. 
chance o' thy coompany agen." 

They complied, and the three went on 
house where he lodged. When they turned 
narrow street, Stephen glanced at his windo\i 
dread that always haunted his desolate home 
was open, as he had left it, and no one wai 
The evil spirit of his life had flitted awa) 
months ago, and he had heard no more of he 
The only evidence of her last return now, w 
scantier moveables in his room, and the grej 
i^n .his. head. 

He lighted a candle, set out his little tea 
got hot water from below, and brought ii 
portions of tea and sugar, a loaf, and some 
from the nearest shop. The bread was m 
crusty, the butter fresh, and the sugar lump, of 
— in fulfilment of the standard testimony 
Coketown magnates, that these people lii 
princes, sir. Rachael made the tea (so largf 
necessitated the borrowing of a cup), and 
enjoyed it mightily. It was the firsf 
sociality the host had had for many day 
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h the world a wide heath before him, eii joyed the 
il — again in corroboration of the magnates, as 
impHfying the utter want of calculation on the 
t of these people^ sir. 

* I ha nefver thowt yet, missus," said Stephen, 
' askin thy name." 

The old lady announced herself as *^ Mrs. 

?ler." 

'< A widder, !• think? " said Stephen. 

•* Oh, many long yeara ! " Mrs. Pegler's 

iband (one of the best on record) was already 

id, by Mrs. Pegler's calculation, when Stephen 

s born. 

'< 'Twere a bad job, too, to lose so good a one," 

1 Stephen. " Onny children ? " 

Mrs. Pegler's cup, rattling against her saucer as 

i held it, denoted some nervousness on her part. 

?^o," she said. *• Not now, not now," 

<* Dead, Stephen," Rachael softly hinted. 

*' I'm sooary I ha spok'n on 't, said Stephen, 

L ought t' hadn in my mind as I might touch a 

e place. I — I blame myseln." 

While he excused himself, the old lady's cup 

:tled more and more. <* I had a son," she said, 

riously distressed, and not by any of the usual 

pearances. of sorrow ; ^' and he did well, wonder- 

lly well. . JBut he is not to be spoken of if you 

wae. He is — " Putting down her cup^ she 

oved her hands as if she would have added, by 

^ action, << dead ! " Then she said aloud, <* I 

ve lost him." 

Stephen had not yet got the better of his having 

^en the old lady pain, when his landlady came 

^bling up the narrow stairs, and calling him to 

• door, whispered in his ear. Mrs. Pegler Was 
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by DO meuit d«Bf, for she caught a w<»^ at 1 
uttered. 

" Boimderby I " she cried, in a tuppreaaed ' 
atarUng up from the table. *' Oh huje mel ' 
kt ine be seen for the world. Don't iet him 
up till I'?e got away. Pray, pniyl" 
trembled, and was excessively agitated ; g 
behind Rachael, when Rachael tried to re 
her ; and not leemlDg to know what she was i 

"But hearken, missug, hearken; " said Stc 
■Moniihed. " "Tisa't Mr. Boiinderby ; 'li 
wife. Yor not fearfo' o' her, Yo wai hey-gc 
about her, but an hour Gin." 

"But are you lure it's the lady, and no 
gentleman?" she asked, still trembling. 

" Certain »urc ! " 

" Weil then, pray don't speak to me, nor yei 
any notice of me," said the oldwoman. " L 
be ({uite.to myself in this corner." 

Stephen nodded; looking to Rachael f< 
explanation, which she. was ({uice unable to 
him ; took the candle, went down-staira, and 
few moments returned, lighting Louisa inu 
rcMm. She was followed by the whelp. 

Rachael had risen, and stood apart with her i 
and bonnet in her hand, when Stephen, hiroscU 
fbundly astonished by this visit, ftut the cand 
the Ubie. Then he too stood, widi bis da 
hand upon the table near it, waiting to be addri 

For the first time in her life Louisa had 
into one of the dwellings of the Coketown H 
for the first time in her life she was face to 
with anything like individuality in connexion 
them. She knew ot iWw eitvaxtntt t^ hun 
and by thouaands. S\\e Viww 'n^vw. twwfaaSs 
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ven number of them would produce in a given 
s of time. . She knew tliem in crowds passing 
nd from their nests, like ants or beetles. Biit 
knew .from her reading infinitely more of the 
s of toiling insects than of these toiling men and 
len. 

ometbing to be worked so much and paid so 
hy and there ended; something to be in&liibly 
ed by laws of supply and dem^xl ; somethiilg 
blundered against those laws, and floundered 
difficulty ; something that was a little pinched 
n wheat was dear, and over-ate. itself when 
at was cheap ; something that increased at such 
te of percentage, and yielded such another per^ 
;age of crime, and such another percentajge of 
perism; something wholesale, of which vast 
Lines were made; something that occasionally 
: like a sea, and did some harm and waste 
iefly to itself), and fell again; this she knew 
Coketown Hands to be. But, she had scarcely 
ight more of separating them .into units, than of 
Lrating the sea itself into its component drops, 
the stood for some moments looking round the 
n. From the few chairs, the few* bookb,-the 
imon prints, and the bed, she glanced to :the two 
nen, and to Stephen* 

* I have come to speak to you, in ^nsequence of 
It passed just now. I should like to- be service- 
i to you, if you will let me. Is this your wife?" 
lachael raised her eyes, and they sufficiently 
uvered no, and dropped again. 
*I remember," said Louisa, reddening at her 
take; "I recollect, now, to have heard ^^^ut 
aestic misfortunes spoken of, t\\Q^^ \ ^^^ \tf^*^ 
iding to the /larticulars at the Unve. \^. 'w^a xns3^- 
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my meaning to aalc a (jueadoD that would gtte | 
to any one here. If I should ask any other qun 
that may happen to bare that result, give me en 
if you please, for betag in ignorance how to t[ 
to you as I ought." 

As Stephen had but a tittle while ago initioct] 
addreaaed himself to her, to she dow inMnicti 
addressed heiself to Rachael. Her manner 
short and abrupt, yet Altering and timid. 

" He has told you what has passed between Ii 
self and my husband^ You would be hit 
resource, I think." 

" I have heard the end of it, young lady," 
Rachael. 

" Did I understand, that, being rejected by 
employer, he would probably be rejected by alii 
thought he said as much i " 

" The chances are very small, young lady — < 
to nothing — fc>r a man who gets a bad name an 
ihem." 

"What shall I understand that jou mean I 
bad name i " 

"The name of being troublesome." 

" Then, by the prejudices of his own class, 
by the prejudices of the other, he is sacrificed al 
Are the two so deeply separated in this town, 
there is no place whatever, far an honest work 
between them '. " 

Rachad shook her head in silence. 

" He fell iata suspicion," said Louisa,- " wilt 
fellow- weavers, because he had made a promiae 
to be one of them. I think it must have bet 
you that he mikde that ^romiae. Might I ask 
why he made it?" 

Rachael buret voto waw. ""V *^vMv «* 
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bim, poor lad. I prayed him to avoid trouble for 
Us own good, little thinking he'd come to it through 
ine. But I know he'd die a hundred deaths, ere 
ever he'd break his word. I know that of him 
well." 

Stephen had remained quietlj attentive, in' his 
Usual thoughtful attitude, with his hand at his chin. 
He now spoke in a voice rather less steady than 
Usual. 

•• No one, excepting myseln, can ever know what 
bonour, an what love, an respect, I bear to Rachael, 
or wi' what cause. When I passed that promess, 
t towd her true, she were th Angel o' my life. 
^Twere a solemn promess. 'Tis gone fro' me, for 
ever." 

Louisa turned her head to him, and bent it with 
a deference that was new in her. She looked from 
liim to Rachael, and her features softened. *^ What 
-will you do ? " she asked him. And her voice had 
softened tod. 

** Weel, ma'am," said Stephen, making the best 
of it, with a smile; "when I ha finished off, I 
mun quit this part, and try another. Forthet or 
misfortnet, a man can but try; there's nowt to be 
done wi'out tryin' — cept laying down and dying.^ 
** How will you travel ? 
** Afoot, my kind ledy, afoot. ^ 
Louisa ' coloured, and a purse appeared in her 
hand. The rustling of a bank-note was audible, as 
Bhe unfolded one and laid it on the table. 

" Rachael, will you tell him — ^for you know how, 
without offence — ^that this is freely his, to help him 
on his way ? Will you entreat him to take k^. " 

"J canna do that, young lady," sYv^ w\v«^t^^n 
burning her head aside ; " Bless you £ot vYv\t\C\\v^ c? 
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the poor. ]ad wi' such tenderness. Bat 'tis for \ 
to know his hearty and what is right -according to i 
• Xouisa looked, in part incredulous^ in part frig 
^aedy in part overcome with quick sympathy, wl 
this man of so much self-command, who had b 
so plain and steady through the late intenriew, 
his coai|)osure in a moment, and now stood with 
hand before his face. She stretched out hers, a 
she would have touched him ; then checked hen 
and remained still. 

V Not . ^'en iRachael," said Stephen, when 
stood again with his face Uncovered, ** could r 
sitch a kind offerin, by onny words, kinder, 
show that I'm not a man wi'out reason and gradti 
I'll tak two pound. I'll borrow 't for t' pa] 
back. 'Twill be the sweetest work -as ever I 
one, that puts it in my power t' acknowledge c 
more my lastin thankfulness for this present actio 

She was fain to take up the note again, and 
substitute the much smaller sum he had nanr 
He was neither courtly, nor handsome, nor pici 
esque, in any respect; and yet his manner 
accepting dt, and of expressing his thanks will: 
more words, had a grace in it that Lord Chesterf 
could not have taught hia son in a century. 

Tom had sat upon the bed, swinging one leg 
sucking his walking-stick with sufficient imcona 
until the visit had attained this stage. Seeing 
sister, ready to depart, he got up, rather hurriet 
and put in a word. . 

'* Just wait a moment. Loo ! . Before we g( 
should like to apeak to him a moment. Sometli 
comes into my head. If you'll step out op 
stairs, Biackpool, I'll meiiUow \\* \V«h« ^ 
%/it, man I " Tom vraa t^m^JtVaiaVj vsk^ 
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>ving towards the cupboard, to get one. ** It 

want a light." 
^phen followed him out, and Tom closed the 
i dooTf and held the lock in his- hand. 

I say ! " he whispered. *^ I think I can do 
a good turn. Don't ask me what it is, becaiuer 
ly not come to anything. But there's no ham 
y trying." 

[is breath fell like a flame of fire oa Stephen's 
it was so hot. • 

That was our light porter at the Bank," said 
ii, •* who brouglit you the message to-night. I 
him our light porter, because I belong to the 
k too." 

tephen thought, "What a hurry he is in 4' ^ 
spoke so confusedly. • ^ ♦ 

Well ! " said Tom. « Now look i feere !; 
en are you off?" 

T' day's Monday," replied Stephbn, con* 
ring. "Why, sir, Friday or Sisiturday, nigh 

lu'r • .. . • ■•■ ■ 

' Friday or Saturday," said Tom. " Now, look 
: ! I am not sisre that I can do you the good 

I I want to do you — that's my sister, you know,- 
our room— ~but I may be r able to, and if I should 
be aUe to, there's no harm done. So I teli 
whajt. You'll know ouc light porter again ? " ' 

'Yes sure," said Stephen^ 1 

* Very well," returned Tom. ' • *.* When yoti 
e work of a night, between this and ychr going 
ly, just hang about the Bank^ari hbur or so, will 
^ Don't take on, as if you meant anything, if 
ihould see you hanging about- there; because I 
I't put him up to speak to "^ow, >m\^\ W^A. 
do you the service I want to Ao '^wx, \^'^'a^- 
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case he'll have a note or a message for you, bot 
not else. Now look here ! Ydu are sure yov 
understand." 

He had wormed a finger, in the darkness, throfogfa 
a button-hole of Stephen's coat, and was screwing 
that comer of the garment tight up round and rooDd, 
in an extraordinary manner. 

** I understand, sir," said Stephen. 

" Now look here ! " repeated Tom. ** Be sure 
you don't make any mistake then, and don*t forget 
I shall tell my sister as we go home, what I have 
in view, and she'll approve, I know. Now look 
here ! You're all right, are you ? You understand 
all about it? Very well then. Come alof^ 
Loo!" 

He pushed the door open as he called to her, 
but did not return into the room, or wait to be 
lighted down the narrow stairs. He was at the 
bottom when she began to descend, and was in the 
street before she could take his arm. ' 

Mrs. Pegler remained in her corner until the 
brother and sister were gone, and until Stephen 
came back with the candle in his hand. She was 
in a state of inexpressible admiration of Mrs. 
Bounderby, and, like an unaccountable old woman, 
wept, " because she was such a pretty dear." Yet 
Mrs. Pegler was so flurried lest the object of her 
admiration should return by chance, or anybody else 
should come, that her cheerfulness was ended for 
that night* ' It was late too, to people who rose 
early and worked hard ; therefore the party broke 
tip ; and Stephen and Rachael escorted their 
mysterious acquaintance to the door of the Traveller'' 
Coffee House, where they parted from her. 

They walked back together to the corner of 
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treet where Rachael lived, and as they drew nearer 
nd nearer to it, silence crept upon them. When 
!iey came to the dark corner where their unfrequent 
leetings always ended, they stopped, still silent, as 
' both were afi'aid to speak. 
** I shall strive t' see thee agen, Rachael, afore I 

3, but if not " 

•* Thoa wilt not, Stephen, I know. 'Tis better 
lat we make up our minds to be open wi' one 
lother." 
•* Thou*rt awlus right. 'Tis bolder and better. 
ha been thinkin then, Rachael, that as 'tis but a 
ay or two that remains, 'twere better for thee, my 
ear, not t' be seen wi' me. 'T might bring thee 
ito trouble, fur no good." 

** 'Tis not for that, Stephen, tliat I mind. Bat 
lou know'st our old agreement. 'Tis for that." 
«• Well, well,'* said he. " 'Tis better, onoyways." 
** Thou'lt write to me, and tell me all that 
ppcns, Stephen ? " 

** Yes. What can I say now, but Heaven be wi' 
!e, Heaven bless thee. Heaven thank thee and 
fard thee ! " 

* May it bless thee, Stephen, too, in all thy 

iderings, and send thee peace and rest at last ! " 

I towd thee, my dear,' said Stephen Blackpool 

that night — that I would never see or think o' 

thing that angered me, but thou, so much better 

me, should' St be beside it. ' Thou'rt beside it 

Thou mak'st me see it wi' a better eye. 

thee. Good«night. Good bye ! " 

vas but a harried parting in a common street, 

was a sacred remembrance to these two 

m people. Utilitarian economists, skeletons 

x>lmasters. Commissioners of Fact, genteel 
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By the place where Rachael Hved, though i 
not in his way; by the red brick streets; b 
great silent factories, not trembling yet; b; 
rail way,, where the danger-lights were waning 
strengthening day$ by the railway's crazy i 
boiffhood, half pulled down and half built b| 
scattered red brick villas, where the besmoked 
gre^is were sprinkled with a dirty powderj 
untidy snufF*takers ; by coal-dust paths and 
varieties of ugliness ; Stephen got to l3ie top < 
hilly and' looked back. 

Day was shining radiantly upon the town 
and the bells were going for the morning 
Domestic fires were not yet lighted, and the 
chimneys had the sky to themselves. Puffii 
their poisonous volumes, they would not be k 
hiding it ; but, for half-an«hour, some of the 
windows were golden, which showed the Cok 
people a sun eternally in eclipse, through a m 
of smoked glass. 

So strange to turn from the chimneys to the 
So strange to have the road-dust on his feet ii 
of the coal-grit. So strange to have lived ( 
time of life, and yet to be heginning like a bo 
summer morning ! With these musings in his 
and his bundle under his arm, Stephen too 
attentive face along the high road. And the 
arched over him, whispering that he left a tru 
lovmg heart behind. 
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Chapter VII 

GUMPOWOEa 

yjTR. JAMES HARTHOUSE, "going in" 
r X for his adopted party, soon began to score. 
Ith the aid of a little more coaching for the political 
esy a little more genteel listlessness for the general 
iety, and a tolerable management of the assumed 
lesty in dishonesty, most effective and most 
ronised of the polite deadly sins, he speedily 
oe to be considered of much promise. The not 
ng troubled with earnestness was a grand point in 

favour, enabling him to take to the hard Fact 
bw8 with as good a grace as if he had been born 
* of the tribe, and to throw all other tribes over- 
ird, as conscious hypocrites. 
''Whom none of us believe, my dear Mrs. 
^underby, and who do not believe themselves, 
le only difference between us and the professors 

virtue or benevolence, or philanthropy — never 
nd the name^s, that we know it is all meaning- 
s, and say so ; while they know it equally and 
II never say so." 

Why shouki she be shocked or warned by this 
-iteration? It was not so unlike her father's 
inciples, and her early training, that it need startle 
r. Where was the great difference between 
e two schools, when each chained her down to 
aterial realities, and inspired her with no faith in 
ythiag else? What was there in her soul for 
mes Harthouse to destroy, which Thomas Grad- 
■od had nurtured there in its state of innocence ! 
It was even the worse for her at this pass, that in 
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her mind — implanted there before her enuDend}^ 
practical father began to form it — a struggling dis- 
position to believe in a wider ^nd nobler humanity 
than she had ever heard of, constantly strove wiA 
doubts and resentments. With doubts, because die 
aspiration had beien so laid waste in her ypoA 
With resentments, because of the wrong that hai |ii 
been done her, if it were indeed a whisper of die 
truth. Upon a nature . long accustomed to self' 
suppression, thus torn and divided, the HarthoBK 
philosophy came as a relief and justificatian. Eveqf- 
thing being hollow and worthless, she had wauA 
nothing and sacrificed nothing. What did it matlfff 
she had said to her father, when he proposed bcr 
husband. }Vhat did it matter, she said still. Wiik 
a scornful self-reliance, she asked herself. What did 
anything matter — and went on. 

Towards what I Step by step, onward and down- 
ward, towards some end, yet so gradually, that abe 
believed herself to remain motionless. As to Mr. 
Harthouse, whither he tended, he neither coniidered 
nor cared. He had no particular design or |dai 
before him : no energetic wickedness ruffled his lai* 
situde. He was as much amused and interested, tf 
present, as it became so fine a gentleman to be) 
perhaps even more than it would have been contitfetf 
with his reputation to confess. Soon after hia arrifal 
he languidly wrote to his brother, the honourable 
and jocular member, that the Bounderbys woe 
« great fun ; ** and further, that the female Munder- 
by, instead of being the Gorgon he had expected, 
was young, and remarkably pretty. After that, be 
wrote no more about them, and devoted hia kiiMt 
chiefly to their house. He was very often in their 
house, in his fiittings and. Vmxiik^^ ^Jbout the Cok^ 
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m district; and was much encouraged by Mr. 
imderby. It was quite in Mr. Bounderby's gusty 
f to boast to ail his world that he didn't care 
ut your highly connected people, but that if his 
e Tom Gradgrind's daughter did, she was wel- 
le to their company. 

^r. James Harthouse began to think it would be 
;w sensation, if the face which changed so beau- 
11 y for the whelp, would change for him. 
^e was quick enough to observe ; he had a good 
nory, and did not forget a word of the brother's 
Nations. He interwove them with everything he 
' of the sister, and he began to understand her. 

be sure, the better and profounder part of her 
jracter was not within his scope of perception $ 
in natures, as in seas, depth answers unto depth ; 

he soon began to read the rest with a student's 

» 

M[r. Bounderby had taken possession of a house 
L grounds, about fifteen miles from the town, and 
lessible within a mile or two, by a railway strid- 
; on many arches over a wild country, undermined 
deserted coaUshafts, and spotted at night by fires 
i black shapes of stationary engines at pits' mouths, 
lis country, gradually softening towards the neigh- 
urhood of Mr. Bounderby's retreat^ there mel- 
ved into a rUstic landscape, golden with heath, 
1 SDOwy with hawthorn in the spring of the year, 
1 tremulous with leaves and their shadows all the 
waer time. The Bank had foreclosed a mort- 
;e effected on the property thus pleasantly situated, 
one of the Coketown magnates, who, in his de- 
nination to make a shorter cut than usual to an 
rmious fortune, overspeculated himself by about 
» hundred thousand pounds. These &ccvdewt% 
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did sometimes happen in the best regulated fas 
of Coketown, but the bankrupts had no conne 
whatever with the improvident classes. 

It afiPorded Mr. Bounderby sujireme satisfy 
to instal himself in this snug little estate, and 
demonstrative humility to grow cabbages in 
flower-garden. He delighted to live, bam 
fashion, among the elegant furniture, and he bu 
the very pictures with his origin. " Why, sir,' 
would say to a visitor, '^ I am told that Nick 
the late owner, << gave seven hundred pound for 
Seabeach. Now, to be plain with you, if I ( 
in tlie whoje course of my life, take seven lool 
it, at a hundred pound a look, it will be as muc 
I shall do. No, by George ! I don't forget tl 
am Josiah Bounderby of Coketown. For ] 
upon years, the only pictures in my possessioi 
i that I could have got into my possession, by 

means, unless I stole 'em, were the engravings 
man shaving himself in a boot, on the bUc 
; bottles that I was overjoyed to use in cleaning 1: 

with, and tliat I sold when they were empty i 
farthing a-piece, and glad to get it I " 

Then he would address Mr. Harthouse in 
same style. 

<< Harthouse, you have a couple of horses d 
here. Bring half-a-dozen more if you like, 
we'll find room for 'em. There's stabling in 
place for a dozen horses; and unless Nicki 
belied, he kept the full number. A round doa 
'em sir. When that man was a boy, he wei 
Westminster School. Went to Westminster S< 
as a King's Scholar, when I was principally I 
on garbage, and sleeping in market baskets. \ 
if I wanted to kee^^ a dozen horses — which I d 
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* one's enough for me — I couldn't bear to see 'em 
their stalls here, and think what my own lodging 
ed to be. I couldn't look at 'em sir, and not 
der 'em out. Yet so things come round. You 
e this place ; you know what sort of a place it is $ 
»u are aware that there's not a completer place of 
I size in this kingdom or elsewhere — I don't care 
here-^— and here, got into the middle of it, like a 
aggot into a nut, is Josiah Bounderby. While 
ickits (as a man came into my oifhce, and told 
e yesterday), Nickits, who used to act in Latin, 

I the Westminster School plays, with the chief* 
istices and nobility of this country applauding him 

II they were black in the face, is drivelling at this 
iinute^-drivelling, sir ! — in a fifth floor, up a narrow 
ark back street in Antwerp." 

It was among the leafy shadows of this retirement, 
i the long sultry summer days, that Mr. Harthouse 
egan to prove the face which had set him wondering 
hen he -first saw it, and to try if it would change 
Thim. 

•*Mrs. Bounderby, I esteem it a most fortunate 
cident that I find you alone here. I have for 
me time bad a particular wish to speak to you." 
It was not by any wonderful accident that he 
Und her, the time of day being that at which she 
Is always alone, and the place being her favourite 
sort. It was an opening in a dark wood, where 
me felled trees lay, and wher6 she would sit 
Itching the fallen leaves of last year, as she had 
Itched the falling ashes at home. 
He sat down beside her, with a glance at her face. 

" Your brother. My young friend Tom " 

Her colour brightened, and she turned to him 
ith a loolt of interest. " I never in my life," he 
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thought, *<8aw anything so remarkable and so cap* 
tivating as the lighting of those features ! " His 
face betrayed his thoughts — perhaps without betray- 
ing him, for it might have been according to ks 
instructions so to do. 

"Pardon me. The expression of your sisterly 
interest is so beautiful — Tom should be so proud of 
it — I know this is inexcusable, but I am so compelled 
to admire." 

" Being so impulsive," she said composedly. 

"Mrs. Bounderby, no: you know I make no 
]M'etence with you. You know I am a sordid piece 
of human nature, ready to sell myself at any time 
for any reasonable sum, and altogether incapable of 
any Arcadian proceeding whatever." 

" I am waiting," she returned, " for your fiirthff 
reference to my brother." 

" You are rigid- with me, and I deserve it. I aa 
as worthless -a dog as you will find, except that I 
am not false — not false. But you surprised and 
started me from my subject, which was your brother* 
I have an interest in him." 

" Have you an interest in anything, Mr. Hart- 
house ? " she asked, half incredulously and hat 
gratefully. 

" If you had asked me when I first came heit^ 
I should have ^d no. I must say now— -even tf 
the hazard of appearing to make a pretence, and of 
justly awakening your incredulity — yes." 

She made a slight movement, aaif ^he. were tryiiif 
to speak, but could not find voice ; at length ik 
saidy " Mr. Harthou^e, I give you credit for bciqg 
interested in my brother." 

" Thank you. I claim to deserve it* You knot 
how little I do claim, but I will go tiiat lengtk 
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have done so much for him, you are so fond of 
; your whole life, Mrs. Bounderby, expresses 
i charming self-forgetfulness on his account — 
Ion me again — I am running wide of the subject. 
1 interested in him for his own sake." 
»he had made the slightest action possible, as if 

would have risen in a hurry and gone away. 

had turned the course of what he said at that 
ant, and she remained. 

*Mrs. Bounderby," he resumed, in a lighter 
incr, and yet with a show of effort in assuming 
i^hich was even more expressive than the manner 
dismissed ; '' it is no irrevocable offence in a 
mg fellow of your brother's years, if he is heed- 
, inconsiderate, and expensive — a little dissipated^ 
he common phrase, is he ? " 

•Yes." i 

< Allow me to be frank. Do you think he games j 
ill?" ■ 

* I think he makes bets." Mr. Harthouse wait- 
f as if that were not her whole answer, she added, 

know he does." 

* Of course he loses ? " , 
•Yes." . 1 

* Everybody does lose who bets. May I hiilt at 
probability of your 8ometime^ supplying him with 
aey for these purposes ? " 

>he sat, looking down; but, at this qiiestioii, 
ed her eyes searchhigly and a little resentfolly^ 
'Acquit me of impertineat curiosity, my delur 
s. Bounderby. I think Tom may be gradiialljr 
iog into trouble, and I wish to stretch out a help- 
hand to him from the depths of my incked 
erience. — Shall I say again, for his sake?- Ib 
: necessary ? " 
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She seemed to try to answer, but no 
of il. 

" Candidly to confess e»erything that h 
to me," said James Harthousc, again gi 
the same appearance of effort into his 
manner ; " I will confide to you my don 
he has had many advantages. Whethi 
my plainness — whether any great amoui 
fidence is likely to have been eatablisht 
himself and his most worthy father." 

" I do not," said Louisa, flushing wi( 
great remembfance in that wise, " think i 

" Or, between himself, and — I may tr 
perfect understanding of my meaning, I 
and his highly esteemed brother-in-law." 

She flushed deeper and deeper, and n 
red when she replied in a fainter voice, 
think that likely, either." 

"Mrs. Bounderby," said Harthouse, a 
silence, "may there be a better confiden 
yourself and me i Tom has borrowed a c 
sum of you ? " 

" You will understand, Mr. Harthi 
returned, after some indecision ; she had 
or less uncertain, and troubled throughoi 
versation, and yet had tn the main pri 
self-contained manner ; " you will unde 
if I tell yon what you press to know, 
way of complaint or regret. I would nevi 
of anything, and what I have d<Mie I do 
least regret." 

" So spirited, too ! " thought James t 

"When I married, I found that my h 
even at that time heavily in debt. 1 
him, I mean. HeafllY enough to oUigt 
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ome trinkets. They were no sacrifice. I sold 
bem ¥ery willingly. I attached no value to them, 
["hey were quite worthless to me." . 

Either she saw in his face that he knew, or she 
nly feared in her conscience that he knew, that 
le spoke of some of her husband'^ gifts. She 
topped, and reddened again. If he had not known 
: before^ he would have known it then, though he 
lad been a much. duller man than he was. 

" Since then, I have given my brother, at various 
imes, what money I could spare : in short, what 
noney I have had. . Confiding in you at all, on the 
aith of the interest you profess for him, I will not 
lo so by halves. Since you have been in the habit 
sf visiting here, he has wapted in one sum as much 
as a hundred pounds. I have not been able to give 
it to him. I have felt uneasy for the conaequemces 
of his being so involved, but I have kept these 
Kcrets until now, when I trust them to your honour. 
I have held no confidence with any one, because — 
you anticipated my reason just now." She abruptly 
Woke off. 

He was a ready man, and he saw, and seized, 
in opportunity here of presenting hisr own image to 
W, slightly disguised as her brother. 

''Mrs. Bounderby, though a graceless person, of 
be world worldly, I feel the utmost interest, I 
(sure you, in what you teli me. I cannot possibly 
« hard upon your brother. I understand and share 
be wise consideration with which you regard his 
rrors. With all possible respect both for Mr. 
kadgrind and for Mr. Bounderby, I think I per- 
eive that he has not been fortunate in his training. 
ked at. a disadvantage towards the society in which 
e has his part to play, he rushes into these extremes 
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for himself, from opposite extremes that have long 
been forced — with the very best intentions we haye 
no doubt — ^upon him. Mr. Bounderby's fine bluF 
English independence, though a most charming 
characteristic, does not — as we have agreed — invite 
confidence. If I might venture to remark that it is 
the least in the world deficient in that delicacy to 
which a youth mistaken, a character misconceiTed, 
and abilities misdirected, would turn for relief and 
guidance, I should express what it presents to my 
own view.'* 

As slie sat looking straight before her, across the 
changing lights upon the grass into the darkness of 
the wood beyond, he saw in her face her applica- 
tion of his very distinctly uttered words. 

<< All allowance,'- he continued, << must be made. 
I have one great fault to find with Tom, howerer, 
which I' cannot forgive, and for which I take bin 
heavily to account." 

Louisa turned her eyes to his face, and asked him 
what fault was that ? 

" Perhaps," he returned, " I have said enough. 
Perhaps it would have been better, on the whole, if 
no allusion to it had escaped me." 

" You alarm me, Mr. Harthouse. Pray let roe 
know it." 

<< To relieve you from needless apprehenaioD^ 
and as this confidence regarding your brother, which 
I prize I am sure above all possible things, has been 
established between us — I obey. I cannot forgive 
him for not being more sensible in every word, look) 
and act of his life, of the affection of his best friend; 
of the devotion of his best friend ; of her unselfish- 
ness ; of her sacrifice. The return he makes her, 
within my observation, is a very poor one. Wh* 
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i has done for him demands his constant Idve and 
ttitude, not his ill-humour and caprice. Careless 
low as I am, I am not so indifFerent, Mrs. 
(underby, as to be regardless of this vice in your 
TthcTy or inclined to consider it a venial offence." 
The wood floated before her, for her eyes were 
Fused with tears. They rose from a deep well, 
ig concealed,, and her heart was filled with acute 
in that found no relief in them. 
" In a word, it is to correct your brother in this, 
rs. Bounder by, that I must aspire. My better 
owledge of his circumstances, and my direction 
d advice in extricating them-r-^rather valuable, I 
)pe, as coming from a scapegrace on a much larger 
ale — will give me some influence over hini, and 
1 1 gain I shall certainly use towards this end. I 
ive said enough, and more than enough. I seenp 
. be protesting that I am .a sort of good fellow, 
hen, upon Iny honour, I have not the least inten- 
)Q to make any protestation to that effect, and 
)enly announce that I am nothing of the sort, 
onder, among the trees," he addcfd, having lifted 
) his eyes and looked about; for he had watched 
^r closely until now ; ^^ is your brother himself; 
> doubt, just come down. As he seems to be 
itering in this: direction, it may be as wdl, perhaps, 
walk towards him, and throw ourselves in his way. 
e has been very silent and doleful of late. Perhaps, 
I brotherly conscience is touched — if there' are 
:h things is consciences. Though, vpoo. my 
Eiour, I hear of them much too often to believe in 
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He assisted her to rise, and she took his arm, and 
y advanced to meet the whelp. He was idly 
ting the branches as he lounged along: or he 
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stooped viciously to rip the moss from the treeivilk 
his stick. He was startled when they came vpoi 
him while he was engaged in this latter pastime, nd 
his colour changed. 

<< Halloa ! " he stammered ; ^* I didn't know yoi 
were here." 

<< Whose name, Tom/' said Mr. Harthome^ 
putting his hand upon his shoulder and turning bifli 
so that they all three walked towards the hooK 
together^ *^ have you been carving on the trees ? " 

" Whose name ? " returned Tom. *• Oh ! Y« 
mean what girl's name ? " 

<' You have a suspicious appearance of inscribing 
some fair creature's on the bark, Tom." 

^* Not much of that, Mr. Harthouse, unless some 
fair creature with a slashing fortune at her own db- 
posal would take a fancy to me. Or she might be 
as ugly as she was rich, without any fear of hsag 
me. I'd carve her name as often as she liked." 

<< I am afraid you are mercenary, Tom." 

^ Mercenary,' repeated Tom. ** Who is not 
mercenary ? Ask my sister." 

<< Have you so proved it to be a failing of nuatt 
Tom ? " said Louisa, showing no other sense of bii 
discontent and ill nature. 

« You know whether the cap fits you, LoOi" 
returned her brother sulkily. << If it does, you cat 
wear it." 

^* Tom is misanthropical to-day, as all bored 
people are now and then," said Mr. HarthoQie* 
** Don't believe him, Mrs. Bounderby. He koovt 
much better. I shall disclose some of his opiniofli 
of you, privately expressed to mc, unless he relentt 
a little." 

<*At all events, Mr. Hartliouse," said Tom, 
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ftening in his admiration of his patron, but shak- 
g hk head sullenly too, << you can't tell her that I 
cr praised her for being mercenary. I may have 
aised her for being the contrary, and I should do 
again, if I had as good reason. However, never 
ind this now i it's not very interesting to you, and 
am sick of the subjecL" 

They walked on to the house, where Louisa 
ttitted her visitor's arm and went in. He stood 
K>king after her, as she ascended the steps, and 
assed into the shadow of the door ; then put his 
and upon her brother's shoulder again, and invited 
im with a confidential nod to a walk in the garden. 

" Tom, my fine fellow, I want to have a word 
irith you.*' 

They had stopped among a disorder of roses — it 
iras part of Mr. Bounderby's humility to keep 
^ickits'a roses on a reduced scale — ^and Tom sat 
lown on a terrace-<parapet, plucking buds and pick- 
ng them to pieces; while his powerful Familiar 
Uiod over him, with a loot upon the parapet, and 
Us figure easily resting on the arm supported by that 
iiiee. They were just visible from her window, 
erhaps sh^ saw them. 

"Tom, what's the matter I " 

" Oh ! Mr. Harthouse," said Tom with a groan, 
I am hard up^ and bothered out of my life." 

<< My good fellow, so am I." 

" You ! " returned Tom. <* You are the picture 
r indepeodieoce. Mr. Harthouse, I am in a 
orrible mess. You h&ve no idea what a state I 
ave got myself into — what a state. my sister might 
ave got me out of, if she would only have done 

He took to biting the rose-buds now, and tearing 
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them away from his teeth with a hand that i 
like an iiifirm old man's. After one exc 
observant look at him, his companion relaj 
his lightest air. 

'' Toniy you are inconsiderate : you ex; 
much of your sister. You have had money 
you dog, you know you have." 

"Well, Mr. Harthouse, I know I have, 
dse was I to get it ? Here's old Bounderb 
boasting that at my age he lived upon twc 
month, or something of thac sort. He 
father drawing what he calls a line, and t 
down to it from a baby, neck and heels, 
my mother who never has anything of 1 
except her complaints. What is a fellow 1 
money, and wliere ^m I to look for it, if n 
sister?" 

He was almost crying, and scattered t 
about by dozens. Mr. Harthouse took 1 
sudsively by' the coat. 

**But my dear Tom, if your sister has 
it " 

" Not got it, Mr. Harthouse ? I don't 
has got it. I may have wanted more than 
likely to have got. But then she ought t 
She could ^t it. It's of no use pretending 
a secret of matters tiow, after What I have 
already ; you know she didn't marry old B 
for her own sake, or for his sake^ but for i 
Then why doesn't she get what I want, ou 
for my sake ? She is not obliged to say wl 
going to do with it ; she is sharp enough ; f 
manage to coax it out of him, if she chose 
why doesn't she choose, when I tell her 
pon8e<)uence it is ? But no. I'here she s 
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ipany like a stone, instead of making herself 
»eable and getting it easily. I don't know what 

may call this, but / call it unnatm-al conduct.'' 
There was a piece of ornamental watef immedi- 
y below the parapet, on the other side, into 
ich Mr. James Harthouse had a very strong 
ination to pitch Mr. Thomas Gradgrind Junior, 
he injured men of Coketown threatened to pitch 
Ir pit^rty into the Atlantic. But he preserved 
easy attitude ; and nothing more solid went over 

stone balustrades than the accumulated rosebuds 
/ floatiBg about, a little surface-island. 

* My dear Tom,'* said Harthouse, " let me try 
X your banker." 

* For God's sake," replied Tom, suddenly, 
on't talk about bankers ! " And very white he 
ked, in contrast with the roses. Very white. ' 
Mr. Harthouse, as a thoroughly well bred man, 
ostomed to the best society, was not to be sur- 
icd — ^he could as soon have been affected — hut 
raised his eyelids a little more, as if they were 
ed by a feeble touch of wonder. Albeit it was 
much against the precepts of his school to wonder, 
it was against the doctrines of the Gradgrind 
Uege. 

"What is the present need, Tom? Three 
iires ? Out with them. Say what they are." 
" Mr. Hothouse," returned Tom, now actually 
rbg; and his tears were better than his injuries, 
wever pitiful a figure he made ; << it's too late ; 
I money is of no use to me at present. I should 
?e had it before to be of use to me. But I am 
ry much obliged to yoii ; you're a true friend." 
A true friend ! " Whelp, whelp ! " thought Mr. 
arthouse, lazily ; " what an Ass you are ! " ' 
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"And I take your offer as a great k 
said Tom,, grasping his hand. " As a grt 
ness, Mr. Harthouse." 

" Well/' returned the other, " it may b 
use by and by^ And my good fellow, if 
open your bedevilments to me when they c( 
upon you, I may show you better ways out 
than you can find for yourself." 

" Thank you," said Tom, shaking 
dismally, and chewing rosebuds. " I wi 
known you sooner, Mr. Harthouse." 

" Now, you see, Tom," said Mr. Har 
conclusion, himself tossing over a rose or 
contribution to the island, which was alwa) 
to the wall as if it wanted to become a p* 
mainland : " every man is selfish in ever] 
does, and I am exactly like the rest of i 
creatures. J am desperately intent ; " th( 
of his desperation being quite tiopical ; < 
softening towards your sister — which you 
do ; and on your being a more loving and 
sort of brother — which you ought to be." 

" I will bp, Mr. Harthouse." 

" No time like the present, Tom. 
once." 

" Certainly I will. And my sister Loo 
so. 

" Having made which bargain. Tor 
Harthouse, clapping him on the shoulder a] 
an air which left him at liberty to infer — a 
poor fool — that this condition was impc 
him in mere careless good nature to lessen 
of obligation, " we will tear ourselves asu: 
dinner-time." 

When Tom ap^jearcd before dinner, tl 
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lid seemed heavy enough, his body was on the 
;rt ; and he appeared before Mr. Bounderby came 
" I didn't mean to be cross, Loo," he said, 
ving her his hand, and kissing her. "I know 
ra are fond of me, and you know I am fond of 
>u," 

After this there was a smile upon Louisa's face 
lat day, for some one else. Alas, for some one 

86 ! 

** So much the less is the whelp the only creature 
lat she cares for," thought James Harthouse, revers- 
ig the reflection of his first day's knowledge of her 
rctty face. *♦ So much the less, so much the less." 



Chapter VIII 



EXPLOSION 



rHE next morning was too bright a morning 
for sleep, and James Harthouse rose early, 
id sat in. the pleasant bay window of his dressing- 
HMBj smoking the rare tobacco that had had so 
liolesome an influence on his young friend, 
•^eposing in the sunliglit, with the fragance of his 
istem pipe about him, and the dreamy smoke 
uiishing into the air, so rich and soft with summer 
doursy he reckoned up his advantages as an idle 
rinner might count his gains. He was not at all 
ored for the time, and could give his mind to it. 
He had established a confidence with her, from 
iiich her husband was excluded. He had 
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established a confidence with her, that abso! 
turned upon her indifTerence towards her 
and the absence, now and at all times, of 
congeniality between them. He had artfiilly, 
plainly assured her, that he knew her heart in 't 
last most delicate recesses ; he had come so near 
her through its tenderest sentiment ; he had 
liimself with that feeling ; and the barrier bel 
which she lived, had melted away. All Yery 
and very satisfactory ! 

And yet he had not, even now, any 
wickedness of purpose in him. Publicly 
privately, it were much better for the age in whi 
he lived, that he and the legion of whom he wa 
one were designedly bad, than indifferent anli 
purposeless. It is the drifting icebergs setting with 
any current anywhere, that wreck the ships. 

When the Devil goeth about like a roaring ha^ 
he goeth about in a shape by which few but savagei 
and hunters are attracted. But, when he is trimmedi 
smoothed, and varnished, according to the mode: 
when he is aweary of vice, and aweary of virtue^ 
used up as to brimstone, and used up as to Ui|ii 
then, whether he take to the serving out of red tsM 
or to the kindling of red fire, he is the very Devu. 

So, James Harthouse reclined in the wiodofi 
indolcndy smoking, and reckoning up the steps he 
had taken on the road by which he happened to h 
travelling. The end to which it led was \xSfXt 
him, pretty plainly ; but he troubled himself with 
no calculations about it. What will be, will be. 

As he had rather a long ride to take that day^ 
for there was a public occasion ** to do " at wot 
distance, which afforded a tolerable opportunity of 
going in for the Gradgrind men — ^he dressed eariyi 
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vent down to breakfast. He was anxious to 
* fihe had relapsed since the previous evening. 
He resumed where he had left off. There 
I look of interest for him again, 
s got through the day as much (or as little) to 
wn satisfaction, as was to be expected under 
itiguing circumstances; and came riding back 
c a' clock. There was a sweep of some half- 
between the lodge and the house, and he was 
I along at a foot pace over the smooth gravel, 
Nickits's, when Mr. Bounderby burst out of 
ihrubbery, with such violence as to make his 
! shy acrosa the road. 

Harthousc ! " cried Mr. Bounderby. " Have 
leard?'* 

Heard what ? " said Harthouse, soothing his 
!, and inwardly favouring Mr. Bounderby with 
ood wishes. 

Then you haven't heard ! *' 
I have heard you, and so has this brute. I 
heard nothing else." 

[f. Bounderby, red and hot, planted himself in 
centre of the path before the horse's head, to 
)de his bombshell with more effect. • ' 

The Bank's robbed ! " 
You don't mean it ! " 

Robbed last night, sir. Robbed in an extra* 
lary manner. Robb^ with a false key." 
Of much?'? 

r. Bounderby, in his desire to make the most of 
illy seemed mortified by being obliged to reply, 
liy, no; not of v^ry much. But it might have 

D£ how much I" 

[)h! as a sum — if you stick to a simi— of tiot 
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m going to tell you/' said Bounderby, 
; his arm to Mrs. Sparsit. " If you 
3 mighty particular about the sum, I 
egun to tell you before. You know 
she is a lady), Mrs. Sparsit ? " 
eady had the honom* " 

I. And this young man, Bitzer, you 
•n the same occasion ? " Mr. Hart- 
1 his head in assent, and Bitzer 
orehead. 

II. They live at the Bank. You 
J at the Bank, perhaps ? Very well. 
moon, at the close of business hours, 
I put away as usual. In the iron room 
g fellow sleeps outside of, there was 
)w much. In the little safe in young 
the safe used for petty purposes, there 

and fifty odd pound." 
?d and fifty-four, seven, one," said 

retorted Bounderby, stopping to wheel 
im, " let's have none of your inter- 
i enough to be robbed while you're 
se you're too comfortable, without 
: with your four seven ones. I didn't 
when I was your age, let me tell you. 
lals enough to snore. And I didn't 
. Not if I knew it." 
kled his forehead again, in a sneaking 
eemed at once particularly impressed 
by the instance last given of Mr. 
noral abstinence. 

rd and fifty odd pound," resumed Mr. 
" That sum of money, young Tom 
safe, not a very strong safe, but that's 
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no matter now. Everything was left, all ri] 
Some time in the night, while this young fel 
snored — Mrs. Sparsit, ma'am, you say you I 
heard him snore r " 

" Sir," returned Mrs. Spar sit, " I cannot say 
I have heard him precisely snore, and therefore i 
2K>t make that statement. But on winter eveni 
when he has fallen asleep at his table, I have h 
him, what I should prefer to describe as part 
choke. I have heard him on such occasions pro< 
sounds of a nature similar to what may be somet 
heard in Dutch clocks. Not,'* said Mrs. Sps 
with. a lofty sense of giving strict evidence, **d 
would convey any imputation on his moral chara 
Far from it. I have always considered Bitz 
young man of the most upright principle ; an 
that I beg :to bear my testimony." 

" Well ! " said the exasperated Boundi 
'< while he was snoring, or choking, or Du 
clocking, or something or other — being asle 
some fellows, somehow, whether previously 
cealed in the house or not remains to be seen 
to young Tom's safe, forced it, and abstracted 
contents. Being then disturbed, they made 
letting themselves out at the main door, and do 
locking it again (it was double-locked, and tht 
under Mrs^ Sparsit's pillow) with a false key, ^ 
was picked up in the street near the Bank, i 
twelve o'clock to-day. Nb alarm takes plao 
this chap^ Bitzer, turns out this morning, and b 
to open and prepare the offices for business. 1 
looking at Tom's safe, he sees the door ajar 
finds. the lock forced, and the money gone." 

." Where is Tom, by the bye ? " asked ! 
bouse, glancing rouxui. 
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* He had been helping the police," said 
underby, <<and stays behind at the Bank. I 
h these fellows had tried to rob me when I was 
his time of life. They would have been out of 
:ket if they had invested eighteenpence in the job; 
an tett *ert that." 

* Is anybody suspected ? " 

^ Suspected ? I should think there was somebody 
pee ted. Egod i'^* said Bounderby, relinquishing 
*s. Sparsit's arm to wipe his heated head, 
oaah Bounderby of Coketown is not to be 
ndered and nobody- suspected; No, thank 
i!" 

Might Mr. Harthouse inquire Who was sus- 
:ted? : 

"Well," said Bounderby, stopping and facing 
>ut to confront them .all, "Til tell you. It's 
: to be mentioned everywhere;- it's not to be 
ntioned anywhere : in order that the scoundrels 
icemed (there's \a gang of 'em) may be thrown 
their guard. So take this in confidence. Now 
it a bit." Mr. Bounderby wiped his head again. 
Vhat should you say to ; " here he violently 
ploded : " to a Hand being in it ? " 
" I hope," said Harthouse, lazily, ** not our fi*iend 
ickpot?" 

'*Say - Pool instead of Pot, sir,"- returned 
underby^ ^ atid that's the man." > 
Louisa faintly uttered some word of incredulity 
I surprise. 

'* Oh yes ! I know ! " said Bounderby, imme- 
tely cat(fhing at the sound. " I know ! I am 
d to that. I know all about it. They are the 
^8t people in the world, these fellows are. They 
'Q got the gift of the gab, they have. They only 
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want to have their rights explained to them, they do. 
But I tell you what. Show me a dissatisfied Handi 
and I'll show you a man that's fit for anything bad, 
I don't care what it is." 

Another of the popular fictions of Coketo«% 
which some pains had been taken to disseminate— 
and which some people really believed. 

** But I am acquainted with these chaps," nid 
Bounderby. ^* I can read 'em ofF, like bookit 
Mrs. Sparsit) ma'am, I appeal to you* . Whit 
warning did I give that fellow, the first time he aet 
foot in the house, when the express object of his 
visit was to know how he could knock Religioo 
over, and floor the Established Church? Mn. 
Sparsit, in point of high connexions, you are oa 
a level with the aristocracy, — did I say, or did I 
not say, to that fellow, * you can't hide the troth 
from me : you are not the kind of fellow I like ; 
you'll come to no good ' ? " 

<< Assuredly, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, ''you 
did, in a highly impressive manner, give him sucl 
an admonition.". 

''When he shocked you, ma'am," said Bounderby 
" when he shocked your feelings ? " 
. " Yes, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a vat 
shake of her head, " he certainly did so. The 
I do not mean to say but that my feelings ma; 
weaker on such points — more foolish if the ten 
preferred — than they might have been, if I 
always occupied my present position." 

Mr. Bounderby stared with a bursting pr 
Mr. Harthouse, as much as to say, "la; 
proprietor of this female, and she's wortl 
attention, I think." Then, resumed his dis^ 

'^ You can recall iox yourself^ Harthouse, 
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aid to kim when yoa saw him. I didn\ mince 
he matter with him. I am never mealy with 'em. 
[ KNOW 'cm. Very well, sir. Three days after 
Jiat, he bolted. Went off, nobody knows where : 
18 my mother did in nry infancy-^-only with this 
ItiFerence, that he is a worse subject than my mother, 
if possiUe. What did he do before he went ? 
What do you say ; " Mr. Bounderby, with his hat in 
bis hand, gave a beat upon the crown at every little 
division of his sentences, as if it were a tambourine ; 
" to his being seen — night after night — ^watching the 
Bank ?— to his lurking about there — after dark ? — 
To its striking Mrs. iSparsit — that he could- be 
lurking for no good — To her calling Bitzer's atten- 
ticm to him, and their both taking notice of him — 
And to its appearing on inquiry to-day — ^that he 
was also noticed by the neighbours ? " Having 
come to the climax, Mr. Bounderby, like an oriental 
(lancer, put his tambourine on his head. 

•* Susincious,'' said James Harthouse^ " cer- 
tainly." 

** I think so, sir,'* said Bounderby, with a defiant 
nod. *• I think so. But there are more of 'em in 
it. There's an old woman. One never hears of 
these things till the mischief's di)ne ; all sorts of 
defects are found out in the stable door after the 
hone 18 stolen ; there's an old woman turns up now. 
An old woman who seems to have been flying into 
town on a broomstick, every now and then. Sl^e 
Witches the place a whole day before this fellow 
begins, and on the night when you saw him, she 
st^s away with hnfn, and holds a council with him 
— I suppose, to make her report on going off duty, 
and be danrned to her." 

There was such a person in the room that 
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night, and she shrunk from observation, thought 
Louisa. 

" This is not all of 'em, even as v/e already know 
'era/' said Bounderby, with many nods of hidden 
meaning. " But I have said enough for the present 
You'll have the goodness to keep it quiet, tnd 
mention it to no one. It may take time, but we 
shall have 'em. It's policy to give 'em line enough, 
and there's no objection to that." 

<*0f course, they will be punished with the 
utmost rigour of the law, as notice-boards observe^'' 
replied James Harthouse, "and serve them right 
Fellows who go in for Banks must take the coo- 
sequences. If there were no consequences, ve 
should all go in for Banks." He had gently taken 
Louisa's parasol from her hand, and had put it ip 
for her ; and she walked under its shade, though the 
sun did not shine there. 

" For the present, Loo Bounderby," saki hff 
husband, " here's Mrs. Sparsit to look after. Mn 
Sparsit's nerves have been acted upon by this bosioeMi 
and she'll stay here a day or two. So, make her 
comfortable." 

" Thank you very much, sir," that discreet lady 
observed, *^ but pray do not let My comfort be i 
consideration. Anything will do for Me." 

It soon appeared that if Mrs. Sparsit had a fiuling 
in her association with that domestic estaUishmetfi 
it was that she was so excessively regardless of her* 
self and regardful of others, as to be a nutsaaoft 
On being shown her chamber, «he was so dreadiillf 
sensible of its comforts as to suggest the infieraioe 
that she would have preferred to pass the night <v 
the mangle in the laundry. True, the Powlen isd 
the Scadgcrses were accustomed to splendour, *'btf 
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it u my duty to remember/' Mrs. Sparsit was fond 

of observing with a lofty grace : particularly when 

any of the domestics were present, " that what I 

'wasy I am no longer. Indeed," said she, ''if I could 

altogether cancel the remembrance that Mr. Sparsit 

yma a Fowler, or that I myself am related to the 

Scadgers family; or if I could even revoke the fact, 

and make myself a person of common descent and 

ordinary connexions; I would gladly do so. I 

•hoold think it, under existing circumstances, right 

to do 80. '* The same Hermitical state of mind led 

to her renunciation of made dishes and wines at 

dinner, until fairly commanded by Mr. Bounderby 

to take them ; when she said, ** Indeed you are very 

good, sir ; " and departed fi*om a resolution of which 

ihe had made rather formal and public announce- 

Qenty to ** wait for the simple mutton." She was 

likewise deeply apologetic for wanting the salt; and, 

fcding amiaDly bound to bear out Mr. Bounderby 

to the fullest extent in the testimony he had borne to 

W nerves^ occasionally sat back in her chair and 

^lently wept; at which periods a tear of large 

dimensions, like a crystal ear-ring, might be observed 

(or rather, must be, for it insisted on public notice) 

sliding down her Roman nose. 

But Mrs. Sparsit's greatest point, first and last, was 
her determination to pity Mr. Bounderby. There 
^rere occasions when in looking at him she was 
involuDtarily moved to shake her head, as who 
^ronld tayt *'Alas poor Yorick ! " After allowing 
htrmifto be betrayed into these evidences of emotion, 
die would force a lambent brightness, and would be 
fitfblljr cheerful, and would say, "You have still 
good Spirits, sir, I am thankful to find ; " and would 
appear to hail it as a blessed dispensation that Mr. 
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Bounderby bore up as he did. One i 
for which she often apologised, she f 
cessively difficult to conquer. She ha 
propensity to call Mrs. Bounderby '' '. 
griod," and yielded to it some three o 
times in the course of the evening. H 
of this mistake covered Mrs. Spar sit i 
confusion ; but indeed, she said, it seem< 
to say Miss Gradgrind : whereas, to p 
self that the young lady whom she \ 
happiness of knowing from a child coi 
and truly Mrs. Bounderby, she found al 
sible. It was a further singularity of thh 
case, that the more she thought about 
impossiUe it appeared ; *^ the diiFerc 
observed, "being such." 

In the drawing-room after dinner, Mr 
tried the case of the robbery, examined tl 
made notes of the evidence, found tt 
persons guilty, and sentenced them to 
punishment. of the law. That done. Bit 
missed to town with instructions to recor 
to come home by the mail-train. 

When candles were brought, Mrs. 2^ 
mured, " Don't be low, sir. Pray let 
cheerful, sir, as I used to do.'* Mr. 
upon whom these consolations had begui 
the effect of making him, in a bull-heade 
way, sentimental, sighed like some large 
" I cannot bear to see you so, sir," said } 
" Try a hand at backgammon, sir, as yoi 
when I had the honour of living under 
** I haven't played backgammon, ma'am 
Bounderby, " since that time." " Nc 
Mry. Spardt, 80ol\\m^\7) ^^1 2xiv awa 
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lot. I remember that Miss Gradgrind takes 
erest in the game. But I shall be happy, sir, 
1 will condescend." 

ey played near a window, opening on the 
I. It was a fine night: not moonlight, init 

and fragrant. Louisa and Mr. Harthouse 
d out into the garden, where their voices could 
ird in the stillness, though not what they said. 
Sparsit, from her place at the backgammon 

was constantly straining her eyes to pierce 
ido ws without. " W hat's the matter, ma' am ?." 
/Lt, Bounderby; "you don't see a Fire, do 
' •* Oh dear no, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
IS thinking of the dew." " What have you 
> do with the dew, ma'am I " said Mr. 
lerby. " It's not myself, sir," returned Mrs. 
t, " I am fearful of Miss Gradgrind' s taking 

^'Shenerer takes cold/' said Mr. Bounderby. j 
lly, sir?" said Mrs. Sparsit. And was affected j 
. cough in her throat. J 

len the time drew near for retiring, Mr* 
lerby took a glass of water. **0h, sir?" 
-irs. Sparsit. " Not your sherry warm, with 
-peel and nutmeg ? " " Why I have got out 

habit of taking it now, ma'am," said Mr. 
ierby. " The more's the pity, sir," returned 
Sparsit ; " you are losing all your good old 
Cheer up, sir ! If Miss Grradgrind will 
; me, I will offer to make it for you, as I have 
done." 
(s Gradgrind readily permitting Mrs. Sparsit 

anything she pleased, that considerate lady 

;he beverage, and handed it to Mr. Bounderby. 

i^ill do you good, sir. It will warm your 

It is the sort of thing you want, and ought 
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to take, sir." And when Mr. Bounderb 
" Your healthy ma'am ! ** she answered wit 
feelingy "Thank you, sir. The same t 
and happiness al$o." Finally, she wish( 
good flight, with great pathos : and Mr. 
derhy went to bed, with a maudlin persuasi 
he had been crossed in something tender, 
he could not, for his life, have mentioned 
was. 

Long after Louisa had undressed and laii 
she watched and waited for her brother's 
home. That could hardly be, she knew, i 
hour past midnight; but in the country 
^idiich did anything but calm the trouble 
thoughts, time: lagged wearily. At last, wl 
darkness and stillness had seemed for h( 
thicken one another, she heard the bell at tl 
She felt as though she would have been gl 
tt rang on until day-light; but it ceased, < 
circles of its last sound spread out fainter an< 
in the air, and all was dead again. 

She waited yet some quarter of an hour, 
judged. Then she arose, put on a loose ro 
wait out of her room in the dark, and up th 
case to her brother's room. His door beic 
she softly opened it and spoke to him, appr 
his bed with a noiseless step. 

She kneeled down beside it, passed her ai 
his neck, and drew his face to hers. Sh 
that he only feigned to be asleep, but she said 
to him. 

He started by and by as if he were jt 
awakened, and asked who that was, and wl 
the matter ? 

** Tom, have you aox^xhVti^ \a tell me i 
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loved me in your life, and have anything con- 
ed from every one.besidesy tell it to me." 
I don't know what you mean. Loo. You have 
1 dreaming." 

' My dear brother : "= she laid her bead down on 
pilloW) and hei: hair flowed over, him as if she 
dd hide him from every one but herself: "is 
e nothmg that yau have to tell me. ? Is there 
ling you can tell me. if you will ? Ypu can tell 
nothing that will change me. O T^QtBt tell me 
truth!" 

* I don't know what you mean. Loo ! " 

* As you lie here alone, my dear, in the 
ancholy night, so you must lie somewhere one 
It, when even I,. if I am living then, shall have 

you. As I am here beside you, barefoot, 
lothed, undisiinguishable iQ darkness, so must I 
through all the night of my decay, until I am 
;• In the name of that time, Tom, teU me the 
bnow!" 

' What is it you want to know ? " 
' You may be certain ; " in the energy of her 
! she took him :to her bosom as if he were a 
d; "tbat I will not reproach you. You may 
Certain that I will be compassionate and true to 
. You may be certain that I will save you at 
itever cost. O Tom, have you nothing to tell 
P Whisper very softly. Say only * yes,' and I 
1 understand yQu ! " 

»he turned her ear to his lips, but he remained 
gedly silent. 
^ Not a word, Tom ? " 

^How can I say Yes, or how can I say No, 
:n I don't know what you mean ? Loo, you are 
rave, kind girl, worthy I begii^ to think of a 
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better brother than I am. But I have nc 
more to say. Go to bed, go td bed." 

"You are tired," she whispered presently, 
in her usual way. 

** Yes, I afti quite tired out." 

••• You have been so hurried and disturbed tx 
Have any ^sh discoveries been made V* 
••• (My tho^ you have heard of, from — hit 

"Tom, have you said to toy one that we 
a visit to - thl>8e ' people^ and that we saw ihoM 
together ? " 

" No. Didn't you yourself particularly a 
to keep it qiiiet when you asked me to go 
\Vith you?'* 

"Yes; But I did tiot know then what was 
to happen.-' 

"Nor I neither:' How could I ?*^ 
' He was very quick upon her' with this rett) 

" Ought I to say, after what has happened 
his sister, standing by the bed — she had gri 
withdrawn herself and Yisen, "that I ihad 
visit I Should I say so ? ; Must I say so ? '* 

"Good Heavensi Loo,*- returned her b 
"you are not in the habit of asking my : 
Say what you like. If you ketp it to you 
shall keep it to myself. If you disclose it^ 
an end of it." 

It was tbo dark fiw either to tfee the other* 
but each seemed very attentive, and to ci 
before speaking. 

"Tom, do you believe the man I gave the 
to, is really implicated in this crime?" 

«* I don't know. I" don't see why he »h 
be." 

" He seemed U> me auVioTfts^TOasi*" 
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other person may seem to you dishonest, and 

be 80. ' 

e was a pause, for he had hesitated and 

» , 

short," resumed Tom, as if he had made up 

d, ^ if you come to that, perhaps I was so 

1 being altogether in his favour, that I tx)ok 

tside the door to tell him quietly, that I 

he might consider himself very well off to 
ti a windfall as he had got from my sister, 
t I hoped he would make good use of it. 
nember whether I took him out or not. I 
ling against the man; he may be a very good 
for anything I know ; I hope he is." 
18 he offended by what you said ? " 
) he took it pretty Mrell ; he was ciril endugh. 
are you. Loo?" He sat up in bed and 
ler. <* Good night, my dear, good night ! " 
a have nothing more to tell me ? " 
. What should I have? You wouldn't 
r tell you a lie ! " 

rouidn't have you do that to-night, Tom, of 
lights in your life ; many and much happier 
)e they will be." 

ank you, my dear Loo. I am so tired, that 
re I wonder I don't say anything to get to 
Go to bed, go to bed." 
ng her again, he turned round,, drew the 

over his head, and lay as still as if that time 
ne by which she had adjured hiod. She 
r some time at the bedside before she slowly 
iway. She stopped at the door, looked back 
le had opened it, and asked him if he had 
er? But he lay still, and she softly closed 
' and returned to her room. 
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was a most wonderful woman for prowling 
:he house. How she got from story to story 
mystery beyond solution. A lady so decorous 
;elf, and so highly connected, was not to be 
ted of dropping over the banisters or sliding 
them, yet her extraordinary facility of locomo- 
iggested the wild idea. Another noticeable 
kstance in Mrs. Sparsit was, that she was never 
i. She would shoot with consummate velocity 
die roof to the hall, yet would be in full 
iion of her breath and dignity on the moment 

arrival there. Neither was she ever seen by 

vision to go at a great pace. 

took very kindly to Mr. Harthouse, and had 
pleasant conversation with him soon after her 
She made him her stately curtsey in the 
9 one morning before breakfast. 

appears but yesterday, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, 
[ had the honour of receiving you at the Bank, 
you were so good as to wish to be made 
ited with Mr. Bounderby's address." 
ji occasion, I am sure, not to be forgotten by 

in the course of Ages," said Mr. Harthouse, 

ig his head to Mrs. Sparsit with the most 

It of all possible airs. 

'^e live in a singular world, sir," said Mrs. 

« 

have had the honour, by a coincidence of 
I am proud, to have made a remark, similar 
:t, though not so epigrammatically expressed." 
. singular world, I would say, sir,' pursued 
iparsit ; after acknowledging the compliment 
I drooping of her dark eyebrows, not alto* 
so mild in its expression as her voice was in 
:et tones; <<as regards the intimaciea ^« C<»l«!l 
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at one time, with individuals we were quite igoontt 
of, at another. I recall, sir, that on that occadoB 
you went so tar as to say you were actually appre- 
hensive of Miss Gradgrind." 

<' Your memory does me more honour than my 
insignificance deserves. I availed myself of yov 
obliging hints to correct my timidity, and it is no- 
necessary to add that they were perfectly accural 
Mrs. Sparsit's talent for — in fact for anytfaiiig 
requiring accuracy — with a combination of streiigth 
of mind — and Family — ^is too habitually developed 
to admit of any question." He was almost hm% 
asleep over this compliment ; it took him so long to 
get through, and his mind wandered so much in tlif h 
course of its execution. I!] 

<<You found Miss Gradgrind — ^I really cannot 
call her Mrs. Bounderby ; it's very absurd of n»— 
as youthful as I described her?" asked Mrs. Spaniti 
sweetly. 

"You drew her portrait perfectly," said Mr. 
Harthouse. " Presented her dead image." 

« Very engaging, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, auinnS 
her mittens slowly to revolve over one another. 

« Highly so." 

" It used to be considered," said Mrs. Sparali 
*Uhat Miss Gradgrind was wanting in animatioDi 
but I confess she appears to me considerably tti h 
strikingly improved in that respect. Ay, and in- 1) 
deed here is Mr. Bounderby ! " cried Mrs. Sparsiii 
nodding her head a great many times, ai if she had 
been talking and thinking of no one else. *'• Hov 
do you find yourself this morning, sir ? Pray let 
us see you cheerful, sir." 

Now, these persistent assuagements of his nuioyi 
and lightenings of Yi\b XoqA^ V\adi b^ this time begtt 
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lave the effect of making Mr« Bounderby softer 
n usual towards Mrs. Sparsit, and harder than 
al to most other people from his wife downward. 
, when Mrs. Sparsit said with forced lightness of 
irt, ** You want your breakfast, sir, but I dare 

Miss Gradgrind will soon be here to preside at 
: table,'* Mr. Bounderby replied, " If I waited tx) 
taken care of by my wife, ma'am, I believe you 
3W pretty well I should wait till Doomsday, so 
I trouble jrotf to take charge of the teapot." Mrs. 
arsit complied, and assumed her old position at 
le. 

This again made the excellent woman vastly 
timental. She was so humble withal, that when 
luisa appeared, she rose, protesting she never 
dd think' of sitting in that place under existing 
:umstance8, often as she had had the honour of 
king Mr. Bounderby' s breakfast, before Mrs. 
adgrind — she begged pardon, she meant to say 
88 Bounderby-— «he hoped to be excused, but she 
lly could not get it right yet, though she trusted 
become familiar with it by and by — had assumed 

present position. It was only (she observed) 
aose Miss Gradgrind happened to be a little late, 
I Mr. Bounderby 's time was so very precious, 
L she knew it of old to be so essential that he 
»uld breakfast to the moment, that she had < taken 

liberty of complying with his request ; long as 
will had been a law to her. 
•* There ! Stop where you are, ma'am," said 
'. Bounderby, <*stop where you are! Mrs. 
imderby will be very glad to be relieved of the 
able, I believe." 

=< Don't say that, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
i08t with severity, ** because that is very unkvod 
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to MrB. Bounderby. And to be unkind is 
be yon, sir." 

" You miy Bet your mind at reel, ma'am. 
' cao take !t very quietly, can't you. Loo ! 
Mr. Bounderby, in a blustering way (o hia w 

" Of course. It is of no moment. Why 
it be of any importance to me ? " 

'* Why should it be of any importance 
one, Mrs. Sparait, ma'am ! " said Mr. Boui 
swelling with a sense of slight. " You atta 
much importance to these things, ma'ani 
George, you'll be corrupted in some of your 
here. You are old-fashioned, ma'am. Y 
behind Tom Gradgrind's children's time." 

*< What is the matter with you ? " asked '. 
coldly surprised. " What has giTcn you ofF< 

" Offence ! " repeated Bounderby. " I 
suppose if there was any offence given 
shouldn't name it, and request to have it con 
I am a straightforward man, I believe. I di 
beating about for side-winds," 

" I suppose no one ever, had occasion cc 
yon too diffident, or too delicate," Louisa an 
him composedly : " I have never made that 
tion to you, either as a child or as a won 
don't understand what you would have." 

"Have?" returned Mr. Bounderby. 
thug. Otherwise, don't you, Loo Boui 
know thoroughly well that I, Josiah Boundi 
Coketown, would have it i " 

She looked at him, as he struck the tat 
made the teacups ring, with a proud colour 
face that was a new change, Mr. Harthouse tl 
" You are incomprehensible this morning, 
Loniea. ** Pra^ tAe wi tmAnH uouble to i 
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rself. I am not curioot to know your meaning. 
Lat does it matter ? " 

Nothing more was said on this theme, and Mr. 

rthouse was soon idly gay on indifferent subjects. 

fix>m this day, the Sparsit action upon Mr. 

mderby threw Louisa and James Ilarthouse 

e - together, and strengthened the dangerous 

nation from her husband and confidence against 

t with another, into which she had fallen by 

rees so fine that she could not retrace them if 

tried. But whether she ever tried or no, lay 

len in her own closed heart. 

iifrs. Sparsit was so much affected on this par- 

lar occasion, that, assisting Mr. Bounderby to 

hat after breakfast, and being then alone with 

t in the hall, she imprinted a chaste kiss upon his 

d, murmured ** My benefactor ! " and retired, 

*whelmed with grief. Yet it is an indubitable 

within the cognizance of this history, that five 

ies after he had left the house in the self-same 

the same descendant of the Scadgerses and 

'xion by matrimony of the Fowlers, shook her 

hand mitten at his portrait, made a contemp- 

^mace at that work of art, and said, ^< Serve 

vht, you Noodle, and I am glad of it.'' 

Bounderby had not been long gone, when 

appeared. Bitzer had come down by train, 

g and rattling over the long line of arches 

trode the wild country of past and present 

with an express from Stone Lodge. It 

lasty note to inform Louisa, that Mrs. 

d lay very ill. She had never been well 

er daughter's knowledge; but, she had 

within the last few days, had continued 

through the night, and wa« novr ^A vsMih^ 
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dead, as her limited capacity of being 
that implied the ghost of an intention t 
it, allowed. 

Accompanied by the lightest of porten 
less servitor at Death's door when Mrs. 
knocked, Louisa rumbled to Coketowi 
coalpits past and present, and was whir 
smoky jaws. She dismissed the messe 
own devices, and rode away to her old 1 

She had seldom been there since hi 
Her father was usually sifting and sif 
parliamentary cinder-heap in Londoi 
being observed to turn up many preci 
among the rubbish), and was still hard 
national dust-yard. Her mother had tal( 
as a disturbance than otherwise, to be vit 
reclined upon her sofa; young people, 
herself all unfit for ; Sissy she had ne\ 
to again, since the night when the strc 
had raised her eyes to look at Mr. ] 
intended wife. She had no inducem 
back, and had rarely gone. 

Neither, as she approached her old 
did any of the best influences of old hoi 
upon her. The dreams of childhoa 
fables; its graceful, beautiful, humane, 
adornments of the world beyond : so 
beliered in once, so good to be remem 
outgrown, for then the least among th< 
the stature of a great Charity in the hea 
little children to come into the midst o 
keep with their pure hands a garden i: 
ways of this world, wherein it were be 
the children of Adam that they shoul< 
themselves, 8imp\e ^xA \x>aA\£Ml^ and n< 
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^what had she to do with these ? Remem- 
es of how she had journeyed to the little that 
cnew, by the enchanted roads of what she 
nillions of innocent creatures had hoped and 
ned; of how, first coming upon Reason 
gh the tender light of Fancy, she had seen it 
eficent god, deferring to gods as great as itself: 

grim Idol, cruel and cold, with its victims 
L hand to foot, and its big dumb shape set up 
a sightless stare, never to be moved by any- 
but so many calculated tons of leverage — ^what 
the to do with these ? Her remembrances of 

and childhood were remembrances of the 
g up of every spring and fountain in her young 

as it gushed out. The golden waters were 
lere*. They were flowing for the fertilization 
e land where grapes are gathered from thorns, 
gs from thistles, 
e went, with a heavy, hardened kind of sorrow 

her, intp the house and into her mother's 

Since the time of her leaving home, Sissy 

lived with the,. rest of the faipily on equal 

. Sissy was at her mother's side ; and Jane, 

[ster, now ten or twelve years old, was in the 

lere was great trouble before it could be made 
n to Mrs. Gradgrind that her eldest child was 
She reclined, propped up, from mere habit, 
couch : as nearly in her old usual attitude, as 
ing 80 helpless could be kq^t in. She had 
vely refused to take to her bed ; on the ground 
f she did, she would never hear the last of it. 
;r feeble voice sounded so far away in her 
e of shawls, and the sound- of another voice 
ssing her seemed to take sucVi ^ \oii^ v«ci& vo^ 
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getting down to her ears, that she might have been 
lying at the bottom of a well. The poor lady was 
nearer Truth than she ever had been : which bad 
much to do with it. 

On being told that Mrs. Bounderby was there, 
she replied, at cross-purposes, that she had nerer 
called him by that name since he married Louin; 
that pending her choice of an objectionable name^ 
she had called him J ; and that she could not at 
present depart from that regulation, not being yet 
provided with a permanent substitute. Louisa bad 
sat by her for some minutes, and had spoken to ber 
often, before she arrived at a clear understaodiiig 
who it was. She then seemed to come to it all at 
once. 

"Well, my dear,'* said Mrs. Gradgrind, "and 
I hope you are going on satisfactorily to youraeK 
It was all your father's doing. He set his heait 
upon it. And he ought to know." 

" I want to hear of you, mother; not of mysdE" 

"You want to hear of me, my dear? That'i 
something new, I am sure, when anybody wants to 
hear of me. Not at all well, Louisa. Very fiS0> 
and giddy." 

" Are you in pain, dear mother ? ** 

** I think there's a pain somewhere in the room," 
said Mrs. Gradgrind, " but I couldn't positively say 
that I have got it." 

After this strange speech, she lay silent for some 
time. Louisa, holding her hand, could feel no 
pulse ; but kissing it, could see a slight thin thread 
of life in fluttering motion. 

" You very seldom see your sister," said Mri 
Gradgrind. "She grows like you. I wish yoo 
would look at \\er . ^\wj^ \st\t>%V«t Vwt^J 
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was brought^ and stood with her hand in her 
j. Louisa had observed her with her arm 
Sissy's neck, and she felt the difference of 
pproach. 

l)o you see the likeness, Louisa ? ** 
Yesy mother. I should think her like me. 



Eh ! Yes, I always say so," Mrs. Gradgrind 

d, with unexpected quickness. ^'And that 

inds me. I — I want to speak to you, my dear. 

sy, my good girl, leave us alone a minute." 

Louisa had relinquished the hand : had thought 

It her sister's was a better and brighter face than 

rs had ever been : had seen in it, not without a 

nng feeling of resentment, even in that place and 

, that time, something of the gentleness of the other 

ice in the room ; the sweet face with the trusting 

yes, made paler than watching and sympathy made 

tj by the rich dark hair. 

Left alone with her mother, Louisa saw her 
ying with an awful lull upon her face, like one who 
rat floating away upon some great water, all re- 
sistance over, content to be carried down the stream. 
$he put the shadow of a hand to her lips again, and 
ecalied her. 
** You were going to speak to me, mother." 
** Eh ? Yes, to be sure, my dear. You know 
^our father is almost always away now, and there- 
ore I must write to him about it." 

" About what, mother ? Don't be troubled. 
fVbout what ? " 

"You must remember, my dear, that whenever 
[ have said anything, on any subject, I have never 
leard the last of it: and consequently, that I have 
ong left off saving anything." 
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" I can hear you, mother." But, it was only by 
dint of bending down to her ear, and at the same 
time attentively watching the lips as they moYed, 
that she could link such faint and broken sounds 
into any chain of connexion. 

^<You learnt a great deal, Louisa, and so did 
your brother. Ologies of all kinds from momiog 
to night. If there is any Ology left, of any de- 
scription, that has not been worn to raga in this 
house, all I can say is, I hope I shall never hear its 
name. 

^< I. can hear you, mother, when you have strength 
to go on." This, to keep her from floating away. 

" But there is something — not an Ology at ail- 
that your father has missed, or forgotten, Lonin* 
I don't know what it is. I have often sat with 
Sissy near me, and thought about it. I shall n^er 
get its name now. But your father may. It makes 
me restless. I want to write to him, to find out for 
God's sake, what it is. Give me a pen, give me a 
pen. 

Even the power of restlessness was gone, except 
from the poor head, which could just turn from side 
to side. 

She fancied, however, that her request . had been 
complied with, and tliat the pen she could not have 
held was in her hand. It matters little what figures 
of wonderful no-meaning she began to trace upon 
her wrappers. The hand soon stopped in the midst 
of them ; the light that had always been feeble and 
dim behind the weak transparency, went out; and 
even Mrs. Gradgrind, emerged from the shadow in 
which man walketh and disquieteth himself in vain, 
took upon her the dread solemnity of the sages and 
patriarchs. 
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Chapter X 

MRS. SPARSrr's STAIRCASE 

FRS. SPARSIT'S nerves being slow tore- 
L cover their tone, the worthy woman made 
f of some weeks in duration at Mr. Bounderby*s 
It, where^ notwithstanding her anchorite turn of 

based upon her becoming consciousness of her 
^ station, she resigned herself with noble forti- 

to lodging, as one may say, in clover, and 
ng on the fat of the land. During the whole 

of this recess from the guardianship of the 
, Mrs. Sparsit was a pattern of consistency ; 
Duing to take such pity on. Mr. Bounderby to 
ice, as is rarely taken on man, and to call his 
ait a Noodle to its face, with the greatest 
lony and contempt*; 

r. Bounderby, having got it into his. explosive 
losition that Mrs. Sparsit was a highly superior 
in to perceive tl^t he had that general cross 
him in his deserts (for he had not yet settled 

it was), and further that Louisa would have 
ted to ..her as a frequent visitor if it had com- 
d with his greatness that she should object to 
ting he chose to do, resolved not to lose sight 
[rs. Sparsit easily. So when her nerves were 
g up to the pitch of again consuming sweet- 
is in solitude, he said to her at the dinner-table, 
e day before her departure, " I tell you what, 
n ; you shall come down here of a Saturday, 
". the fine weather lasts, and stay till Monday.'' 
'hich Mrs. Sparsit returned, in effect, though not 
J Mahomedan persuasion : " To hear is ta obe^, ' 
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Now, Mrs. Sparsit was not a poetical womaa; 
but she took an idea in the nature of an allegorical 
fancy, into her head. Much watching of Lonin, 
and much consequent observation of her impenetrable 
demeanour, which keenly whetted and sharpened 
Mrs. Sparsit's edge, must have given her as it vcie 
a lift, in the way of inspiration. She erected m her 
mind a mighty Staircase, with a dark pit of sbaoK 
and ruin at the bottom ; and down those stairs, froo 
day to day and hour to hour, she saw Louisa conung* 

It became the business of Mrs. Sparsit's life, to 
look up at her staircase, and to watch 'Louisa coming 
down. Sometimes slowly, sometimes quickly, some- 
times several steps at one bout, sometimes stoppingi 
never turning back. If she had once turned bock, 
it might have been the death of Mrs. Sparsit n 
spleen and grief. 

She had been descending steadily, to the daji 
and on the day, when Mr. Bounderby issued thr 
weekly invitation recorded above. Mrs. Sparr 
was in good spirits, and inclined to be conversation 

" And pray, sir,** said she, ** if I may venture 
ask a question appertaining to any subject on wb 
you show reserve — which is indeed hardy in 
for I well know you have a reason for everyt 
you do — ^have you received intelligence respe 
the robbery?** 

**Why, ma'am, no; not yet. Under th* 
cumstances, I didn't expect it yet. Rome 
built in a day, ma'am." 

" Very true, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, shaki 
head. 

" Nor yet in a week, ma'am." 

" No, indeed, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsi' 
gentle melancholy u^owYx^t, 
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** In a similar manner, ma'am," said Bounderby, 

"I can wait, you know. If Romulus and Remus 

could wait, Josiah Bounderby can wait. They 

>vere better off in their youth than I was, however. 

They had a she- wolf for a nurse ; / had only a 

8he-wolf for a grandmother. She didn't give any 

milk, ma'am ; she gave bruises. She was a regular 

Aldemey at that." 

** Ah ! " Mrs. Sparsit sighed and shuddered. 

"No, ma'am," continued Bounderby, "I have 

Dot heard anything more about it. It's in hand, 

though; and young Tom, who rather sticks to 

hisiness at present — something new for him ; he 

bdn't the schooling / had — is helping. My in- 

,^lQction is, Keep it quiet, and let it seem to blow 

Over. Do what you like under the rose, but don't 

^ve a sign of what you're about ; or half a hundred 

of 'em will combine together and get tliis fellow 

^ho has bolted, out of reach for good. Keep it 

C|iiiet, and the thieves will grow in confidence by 

Httle and little, and we shall have 'em." 

** Very sagacious indeed, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit. 
•* Very interesting. The old woman you mentioned, 



air " 



•*The old woman I mentioned, ma'am," said 
Sounderby, cutting the matter short, as it was 
nothing to boast about, '^is not laid hold of; but, 
she may take her oath she will be, if that is any 
satisfaction to her villanous old mind. In the mean- 
time, ma'am, I am of opinion, if you ask me my 
opinion, that the less she is talked about, the better." 

That same evening, Mrs. Sparsit, in her chamber 
window, resting from her packing operations, looked 
towards her great staircase and saw Louisa still 
descending. 
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She sat by Mr. Harthousey in an alcove 
garden, talking very low, he stood leaning o^ 
as tbey whispered together, and his face 
touched her hair. '* If not quite ! " said 
Sparsit, straining her hawk's eyes to the 
Mrs. Sparsit was too distant to hear a word < 
discourse, or even to know that they were s] 
softly, otherwise than from the expression ( 
figures ; but what they said was this : 

** You recollect the man, Mr. Harthouse ? 

" Oh, perfecdy ! " 

** His face, and his manner, and what he 

" Perfectly. And an infinitely dreary pei 
appeared to me to be. Lengthy and prosy 
extreme. It was knowing to hold forth, 
humble-virlue school of eloquence; but, I 
you I thought at the time, < My good fello 
are over-doing this ! ' ** 

" It has been very difficult to me to thin 
that man.*' 

** My dear Louisa — as Tom says." W\ 
never did say. ^*Yoii know no good * 
fellow ? " 

"No, certainly." 

"Nor of any other such person ? " 

** How can I,'* she returned, with more 
first manner on her than he had lately seen, 
I know nothing of them, men or women ? " 

**My dear Louisa, then consent to rece 
submissive representation of your devoted 
who knows something of several varieties 
excellent fellow-creatures-*-for excellent th 
I am quite ready to believe, in spite of sue 
foibles as always helping themselves to wh 
can get hold of. TYus ^eWo^ xaXU. Well 
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talks. He professes morality. Well; all 
f humbugB profess morality. From the 
of Commons to the House of Correction, 
I a general profession of morality, except 
our people ; it really is that exception which 
our people quite reviving. You saw and 
he case. Here was one of the fluflpy classes 
up extremely short by my esteemed friend 
lunderby — who, as we know, is not possessed 
delicacy which would soften so tight a hand, 
ember of the fluffy classes was injured, ex- 
;d, left the house grumbling, met somebody 
oposed to him to go in for some share in 
ink business, went in, put something in his 
which had nothing in it before, and relieved 
id extremely. Really he would have been 
Dmmon, instead of a common, fellow, if he 
: availed himself of such an opportunity. Or 
have originated it altogether, if he Imd the 



ess. 



ilmost feel as though it must be bad in me," 
1 Louisa, after sitting thoughtful awhile, ** to 
?ady to agree with you, and to be so lightened 
leart by what you say." 
)nly say what is reasonable ; nothing worse, 
talked it over with my friend Tom more 
ice — of course I remain on terms of perfect 
nee with Tom — and he is quite of my 
, and I am quite of his. Will you walk ? " 
Y strolled away, among the lanes beginning 
ndistinct in the twilight — she leaning on his 
nd she little thought how she was going 
down, down, Mrs. Sparsit's staircase. 
It and <iay, Mrs. Sparsit kept it standing. 
Louisa* had arrived at the bottom and die- 
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appeared in the gulf, it might fall in up 
would ; but, until then, there it was to 
ing, before Mrs. Sparsit's eyes. And t 
always was, upon it. And always gl 
down, down ! 

Mrs. Sparsit saw James Harthouse cc 
she heard of him here and there; s 
changes of the face he had studied 
remarked to a nicety how and when 
how and when it cleared ; she kept he: 
wide open, with no touch of pity, with 
compunction, all absorbed in interest. Ii 
of seeing her, ever drawing, with no 1 
her, nearer and nearer to the bottom 
Giant's Staircase. 

With all her deference for Mr. B 
contradistinguished from his portrait, ] 
had not the smallest intention of inte 
descent. Eager to see it accomplish 
patient, she waited for the last fall, as : 
ness and fulness of the harvest of her hop 
in expectancy, she kept her wary ga 
■stairs ; and seldom so much as darkly 
right mitten (with her fist in it), at the i. 
down. 



Chapter XI 



LOWER AND LOWER 



THE figure descended the great sU 
steadily; always verging, like 
deep water, to the black gulf at the 
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dgrind, apprised of his wife's decease, 
ipedition from London, and buried her 
{8-like manner. He then returned with 
to the national cinder-heap, and resumed 
)r the odds and ends he wanted, and his 
' the dust about into the eyes of other 

wanted other odds and ends — in fact 

parliamentary duties* 
leantime, Mrs. Sparsit kept unwinking 
^ard. Separated from her staircase, all 
\f the length of iron road dividing Coke- 
the country-house, she yet maintained 
; observation of Louisa, through her 
ough her brother, through James Hart- 
igh the outsides of letters and packets, 
Tything animate and inanimate that at 
rnt near the stairs. " Your foot on the 
' lady," said Mrs. Sparsit, apostrophising 
ing figure, with the aid of her threatening 
d all your art shall never blind me." 
nature though, the original stock of 
laracter or the graft of circumstances 
>er curious reserve did balHe, while ifi 
)ne as sagacious as Mrs. Sparsit. There 
when Mr. James Harthouse was not 
There were times when he could not 
ce he had studied so long; and when 
girl was a greater mystery to him, than 
of the world with a ring of satellites to 

me went on ; until it happened that Mr. 
was called away from home by business 
red his presence elsewhere, for three or 
It was on a Friday that he intimated 
3. Sparsit at the Bank, adding: "But 
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you'll go down to-morrow, ma'am, all 
You'll go down just as if I was thei 
make no difference to you." 

" Pray, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, re 
**let me beg you not to say that. Y< 
will make a vast difference to me, sir, 
you very well know." 

"Well, ma'am, then you must get 
absence as well as you can," said Bou 
displeased. 

" Mr. Bounderby," retorted Mrs. Spj 
will is to me a law, sir ; otherwise, it n 
inclination to dispute your kind coniman< 
ing sure that it will be quite so agreeal 
Gradgrind to receive me, as it ever is t< 
munificent hospitality. But you shall s; 
sir. I will go, upon your invitation." 

** Why, when I invite you to my houj 
saiid Bounderby, opening his eyes, "Is 
you want no other invitation." 

"No, indeed, sir," returned Mrs. i 
should hope not. Say no more, sir. I 
I could see you gay again." 

" What do you mean, ma'am ? " 
Bounderby. 

"Sir," rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, *<ther 
to be an elasticity in you which I sadly 
buoyant, sir ! " 

Mr. Bounderby, under the influence of 
adjuration, backed up by her compass 
could only scratch his head in a feeble an 
manner, and afterwards assert himself at 
by being heard to bully the small fry of 
the morning. 

" Bitzcr," said M.t%. ^^;«%\\. \h«x. aftei 
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18 gone on his journey, and the Bank 
' present my compliments to young Mr. 
ask him if he would step up and par- 
nb chop and walnut ketchup, with a 
1 ale ? " Young Mr. Thomas being 
for anything in that way, returned a 
er, and followed on its heels. " Mr. 
id Mrs. Sparsit, <* these plain viands 
, I thought you might be tempted." 
;, Mrs. Sparsit," said the whelp. And 
:o. 
Mr. Harthouse, Mr. Tom?" asked 

all right," said Tom. 
lay he be at present ? " Mrs. Sparsit 
It conversational manner, after mentally 
whelp to the Furies for being so 
:ive. 

hooting in Yorkshire," said Tom. 
a basket half as big §s a church, 

d of gentleman, now," said Mrs. 
ly, " whom one might wager to be a 

said Tom. 

ig been a down-looking young fellow, 
cteristic had so increased of late, that 
d his eyes to any face for three seconds 
[rs. Sparsit consequently had ample 
atching his looks, if she were so 

thouse is a great favourite of mine," 
rsit, <* as indeed he is of most people. 
tect to see him again shortly, Mr. 
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** Why, /expect to see him to-morrow," i 
the whelp. 

" Good news ! " cried Mrs. Sparsit, blan 

^ I have got an appointment with him 
him in the evening at the station here," sail 
"and I am going to dine with him after 
believe. He is not coming down to the< 
house for a week or so, being due somewh< 
At least, he says so ; but I shouldn't wond 
was to stop here over Sunday, and stray tha 

" Which reminds me ! " said Mrs. 
"Would you remember a message to yos 
Mr. Tom, if I was to charge you with one 

" Well ! I'll try," returned the reluctan 
^< if it isn't a long un." 

" It is merely my respectful compliment 
Mrs. Sparsit, " and I fear I may not troi 
with my society this week; being still 
nervous, and better perhaps by my poor self. 

"Oh! If that^ all," observed To 
wouldn't much matter, even if I was to forg 
Loo's not likely to think of you unless 
you." 

Having paid for his entertainment n 
agreeable compliment, he relapsed into a 
silence until there was no more India ale le 
he said, " Well, Mrs. Sparsit, I must be of 
went off. 

Next day, Saturday, Mrs. Sparsit sat 
window all day long looking at the customc 
ing in and out, watching the postmen, ke 
eye on the general traffic of the street, i 
many things in her mind, but, above all, kec 
^attention on her staircase. The evening o 
" Bit her bonnet an<i ^Vi^^niI^ and went quit 



■^.^li^ 
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^ing her reasons for hovering in a furtive way 
)ut the station by which a passenger would arrive 
m Yorkshire, and for preferring to peep into it 
ind pillars and corners, and out of ladies' waiting- 
)m windows, to appearing in its precincts openly, 
Tom was in attendance, and loitered about until 

• expected train came in. It brought no Mr. 
irthouse. Tom waited until the crowd had dis- 
sed, and the bustle was over ; and then referred 
a posted list of trains, and took counsel with 
ters. That done, he strolled away idly, stopping 
ihe street and looking up it and down it, and 
ng his hat off and putting it on again, and yawn- 

and stretching himself, and exhibiting all the 
iptoms of mortal weariness to be expected in one 
D had still to wait until the next train should 
le in, an hour and forty minutes hence. 

* This is a device to keep him out of the way,'* 
I Mrs. Sparsit, staiting from the dull office 
dow whence she had watched him last. <<Hart- 
tse is with his sister now ! " 

.t was the conception of an inspired moment, and 

shot off with her utmost swiftness to work it out. 

e station for the country-house was at the opposite 

of the town, the time was fhort, the road not 

f ; but she was so quick in pouncing on a dis- 

aged coach, so quick in darting oujt of it, pro- 

ing her money, seizing her ticket, and diving 

I the train, that she was borne along the arches 

ining the land of coalpits past and present, as if 

had been caught up in a cloud and whirled 

\\\ the journey, immovable in the air though 
er left behind; plain to the dark eyes of her 
d, as the electric wires which ruled a colo^^al 
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Birip of niusic-pai>er out of the eve 
plain to the dark eyea of her body 
saw her staircase, with the figure 
Very near the bottom now. Upon t 

An overcast September evening, ji 
saw beneath its drooping eyelid Mr 
out of her carriage, pass down the w 
the tittle station into a stony road, 
green lane, and become hidden in a i 
of leaves and branches. One or 
sleepily chir|nng in their neats, and 
cro«sjng and recrosBing her, and tl 
own tread in the thick dust that felt 1 
all Mrs. Sparsit heard or saw until 
closed agate. 

She went up to the house, keej: 
shrnbbery, and went round it, peepir 
leaves at the lower windows. Mosi 
open, as they usually were in such 
but there were no lights yet, and 
She cried the garden with no betti 
thought of the wood, and stole towa 
of long grass and briers : of won 
slags, and all the creeping things that 
dark eyes and her hook nose waril; 
her, Mrs. Sparsit softly crushed he 
the thick undergrowth, eo intent upon 
she probably would have done no le) 
had been a wood of adders. 

Hark ! 

The smaller birds might have I 
their nests, fascinated by die glit) 
Sparsit'a eyes in the gloom, as si 
listened. 
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DW voices close at hand. His voice and hers, 
appointment was a device to keep the brother 
! There they were yonder, by the felled 

ending low among the dewy grass, Mrs. Sparsit 
aced closer to them. She drew herself up, and 
L behind a tree, like Robinson Crusoe in his 
tscade against the savages ; so near to thehi that 
spring, and that no great one, she could have 
led them both. He was there secretly, fend 
not shown himself at the house. H^ had come 
torseback, and must have passed through the 
ibouring iields ; for his horse was tied to the 
low side of the fence, within a few paces. 
My dearest love," said he, •* what contd I 

Knowing you were alone, was it possible. that 
Jd stay away ? '* 
You may hang your head, to make yourself 'the 

attractive ; / don't know what they eee in you 
I you hold it up," thought Mrs. Sparsit : ** but 
little think, my dearest love, whose eyes are on 

hat she hung her head, was certain. She 

i him to go away, she commanded him to go 

; but she neither turned, her face to him, nor 

I it Yet it was remarkable that she sat 
ill as ever the amiable woman in ambuscade 
seen her sit, at any period in her life. Her 
8 rested in one another, like the liands df 
tuc ; and even her manner of speaking was sot 
ed. . - 
My dear child/' said Harthouse-; Mrs. Spar^ 
iw with delight that his arm embraced her.; 

II you not bear with my society for a little 
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"Not here." 

" Where, Louisa ? " 

" Not here." 

" But we have so little time to make so m\ 
and I have come so far, and am altoget! 
devoted, and distracted. There never was : 
at ooce so devoted and ill-used by his mistrea 
look for your sunny welcome that has warn 
into life, and to be received in your frozen r 
is heart-rending." 

" Am I to say again, that I must be left t 
self here?" 

** But we must meet, my dear Louisa, 
shall we meet I " 

They both started. The listener started, \ 
too; n>r she thought there was another 
among the trees. It was only rain, begini 
fall fast, in heavy drops. 

** Shall I ride up to the house a few i 
hence, innocently supposing that its mastc 
home and will be charmed to receive me ? " 

" No ! " 

*^Yova cruel commands are implicitly 
obeyed ; though I am the most unfortunate 
in the world, I believe, to have been inseni 
all other women, and to have fallen prostrati 
under the foot of the most beautiful, and tF 
engaging^ and the most imperious. My 
Louisa^ I cannot go myself, or let you go, 
hard abuse of your power." 

Mrs. Sparsit saw him detain her with his 
ling arm, and heard him then and there, wii 
(Mrs. Sparsit's) greedy hearing, tell her '. 
loved her, and how she was the stake for w 
ardently desired lo ^\a^ ^.vi^^ ^11 that he h^ 
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>ject8 he had lately pursued^ turned worthless 
ber ; such success as was almost in his grasp, 
g away from him like the dirt it was, com- 
vith her. Its pursuit, nevertheless, if it kept 
ar her, or its renunciation if it took him from 
' flight if she shared it, or secrecy if she 
nded it, or any fate, or every fate, all was 
I him, so that she was true to him, — ^the man 
ad seen how cast away she was, whom she 
{pired at their first meeting with an admira- 
i interest, of which he had thought himself 
lie, whom she had received into her confi- 
who was devoted to her and adored her. All 
d more, in hts hurry, and in hers, in the whirl 
own gratified malice, in the dread of being 
red, in the rapidly increasing noise of heavy 
long the leaves, and a thunderstorm rolling 
rs. Sparsit received into her mind, set off 
ach an unavoidable halo of confusion and 
ctness, that when at length he climbed the 
;nd led his horse away, she was not sure 
hey were to meet, or when, except that they 
1 it was to be that night, 
one of them yet remained in the darkness 
her ; and while she tracked that one she 
e right. " Oh, my dearest love," thought 
iparsit, ** you little think how well attended 

Sparsit saw her out of the wood, and saw 
:r Uie house. What to do next ? It rained 
1 a sheet of water. Mrs. Sparsit's white 
1$ were of many colours, green predomiiiating; 
things were in her shoes ; caterpillars slung 
ves, in hammocks of their own making, from 
parts of her dress ; rills ran from her bonnet, 
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and her Roman nose. In such condidony MrL 
Sparsit stood hidden in the density of theshnibbcry, 
considering what next ? 

Lo, Louisa coming out of the house ! Hastily 
cloaked and muffled, and stealing away. She 
elopes ! She falls from the lowermost stair, and ii 
swallowed up in the gulf. 

Indifferent to the rain, and moving with a quid 
determined step, she struck into a side-path paralld 
with the ride. Mrs. Sparsit followed in the shadow 
of the trees, at but a short distance ; for it was not 
easy to keep a figure in view going quickly through 
the umbrageous darkness. 

When she stopped to close the side-gate without 
noise, Mrs. Sparsit stopped. When she went on^ 
Mrs. Sparsit went on. She went by the way Mn. 
Sparsit had come, emerged from the green lane, 
crossed the stony road, and ascended the wooda 
steps to the railroad. A train for Coketown wonki 
come through presently, Mrs. Sparsit knew ; so she 
understood Coketown to be her first place of 
destination. 

In Mrs. Sparsit's limp and streaming state, oo 
extensive precautions were necessary to change her 
usual appearance ; but, she stopped under the lee of 
the station wall, tumbled her shawl into a new 
sha^x;, and put it on over her bonnet. So disguised 
she had no fear of being recognised when ibe 
followed up the railroad steps, and paid her money 
in the small office. Louisa sat waiting in a comer. 
Mrs. Sparsit sat waiting in another comer. Both 
listened to the thunder, which was loud, and to the 
rain, as it washed off the roof, and pattered on the 
parapets of the arches. Two or three lamps were 
rained out and UoNm oxvi \ Wy both saw the light- 
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advantage at it quivered and zigzagged oa 
a tracks, 
seizure of the station with a lit of trembling, 

ly deepening to a complaint of the beart, 
ced the train. Fire and steam, aod smoke, 
[ light ; a hiss, a crash, a bell, and a shriek ; 
put into one carriage, Mrs. Sparsic put into 
' : the little station a desert speck in the 
'Storm. 

ugh her teeth chattered m her bead from wet 
d, Mrs. Sparsii exulted hugely. The figure 
inged down the precijHce, and she felt her- 
it were, attending on the body. Could she, 
ad been so active in the getting up of the 
triumph, do less than exult? " She will be 
;town long before him," thought Mrs. Spar- 
lough his horse is never so good. Where 
: w^t for him ? And where will they go 
r? Patience. We shall see." 
tremendous rain occasioned infinite confiision, 
ne train stopped at its destination. Gutters 
pea had burst, drains had overflowed, and 
were under water. In the first instant of 
g, Mrs. Sparsit turned her distracted eyes 
i the waiting coaches, which were in great 
" She will get into one," she considered, 
/ill be away before I can follow in another. 
■isks of being run over, I must see the number, 
r the order given to the coachman." 
Mrs. Sparsit was wrong in her calculation, 
got into no coach, and was already gone. 
ack' eyes kept upon the railroad-carriage in 
ihe had travelled, settled upon it a moment 
. The door not being opened after several 
, Mrs. Sparsit passed it and repassed it, saw 
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nothing, looked in, and found it empty. Wet 
through and through : with her feet squelching and 
squashing in her shoes whenever she moved; with a 
rash of rain upon her classical visage ; with a bonnet 
like an over-ripe fig ; with all her clothes spoiled ; 
with damp impressions of every button, string, and 
hook-and-eye she wore, printed off upon her highly 
connected back ; with a stagnant verdure on ber 
general exterior, such as accumulates on an old park 
fence in a mouldy lane; Mrs. Sparsit had no 
resource but to burst into tears of bitterness and say) 
" I have lost her 1 " 



Chapter XII 



DOWN 



THE national dustmen, after entertaining one 
another with a great many noisy little fights 
among themselves, had dispersed for the present, and 
Mr. Gradgrind was at home for the vacation. 

He sat writing in the room with the deadly 
statistical clock, proving something no doubt- 
probably, in the main, that the Good Samaritan vai 
a Bad Economist. The noise of the rain did not 
disturb him much ; but it attracted his attoittoo 
sufficiently to make him raise his head sometimefl^ ai 
if he were rather remonstrating with the elemental 
When it thundered very loudly, he glanced towardi 
Coketown, having it in his mind that some of tlie 
tall chimneys might be struck by lightning. 

The thunder Vfas toWm^ into distance^ and die 
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lin was pouring down like a deluge, when the door 
f his room opened. He looked round the lamp 
pon his table, and saw, with amazement, his eldest 
aughter* 

" Louisa ! " 

** Father, I want to speak to you." 

•* What is the matter ? How strange you look f 
\xid good Heaven," said Mr. Gradgrind, wonder- 
ng more and more, ** have you come here exposed 

this storm ? " 

She put her hands to her dress, as if she hardly 
new. **Yes.*' Then she uncovered her head, 
od letting her cloak and hood hl\ where they 
light, stood looking at him t so colourless, so dis- 
svelled, so defiant and despairing, that he was 
Taid of her. 

"What is it? I conjure you, Louisa, tell me 
hat is the matter." 

She dropped into a chair before him, and put her 
>ld hand on his arm. 

" Father, you have trained me from my cradle ? " 

*< Yes, Louisa." 

" I curse the hour in which I was born to such a 
estiny." 

He looked at her in doubt and dread, vacantly 
•peadng : ** Curse the hour ? Curse the hour ? " 

*• How could you give me life, and take from me 

1 the inappreciable things that raise it from the 
ate of conscious death ? Where are the graces of 
y soul ? Where are the sentiments of my heart ? 
/hat have you done, O father, what have you done, 
idi the garden that should have bloomed once, in 
lis great wild«'ness here ! " 

She struck herself with both her hands upon her 
Mom. 
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** If it had ever been here, its ashes alone 
save me from the void in which my whole life 
I did not mean to say this; but, father, y 
member the last time we conversed in this ro< 

He had been so wholly unprepared for w 
heard now, that it was with difficulty he ane 
"Yes, Louisa." 

**What has risen to my lips now, woul< 
risen to my lips then, if you had given 
moment's help. I don't reproach you. 
What you have never nurtured in me, yoi 
never nurtured in yourself; but O ! if you ha 
done so long ago, or if you had only neglect 
what a much better and much happier crec 
should have been this day ! " 

On hearing this, after all his care, he bovt 
head upon his hand and groaned aloud. 

" Father, if you had known, when we we 
together here, what eveii I feared while I 
against it — as it has been my task from infa 
strive against every natural prompting that hac 
in my heart ; if you had knov^m that there li 
in my breast, sensibilities, affections, weal 
capable of being cherished into strength, defj 
the calculations ever made by man, and m 
known to his arithmetic than his Creator i8,<-r 
you have given me to the husband whom I a 
sure that I hate ? " 

He said, ** No. No, my poor child." 

"Would you have doomed me, at any t 
the frost and blight that have hardened and 
roe? Would you have robbed me — ^for nc 
enrichment — only for the greater desolation 
world — of the immaterial part of my life, the 
and summer of my beVvi^, m^ tefuge from ^ 
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sordid and bad in the real things around me, my 
tchool in , which I should have learned to be more 
iiamble and more trusting with them, and to hope in 
my little sphere to make them better ? " 

" O no, no. No, Louisa.*' 

*< Yet, father, if I had been stone blind ; if I had 
groped my way by my sense of touch, and had been 
ree, while I knew the shapes and surfaces of things, 
o exercise my fancy somewhat, in regard to them ; 

should have been a million times wiser, happier, 
(KMre loving, more contented, more innocent and 
luman in all good respects, than I am with the eyes 
. have. Now, hear what I have come to say." 

He moved, to support her with his arm. She 
ising as he did so, they stood close together : she, 
vith a hand upon his shoulder, looking fixedly in 
lis face. 

<<With a hunger and thirst upon me, father, 
yhich have never been for a moment appeased ; 
vith an ardent impulse towards some region where 
iilesp and figures, and definitions were not quite 
ibsolute ; I have grown up, battling every inch of 
my way." 

** I never knew you were unhappy, my child." 

** Father, I always knew it. In this strife I have 
almost repulsed and crushed my better angel into a 
demon. What I have learned has left me doubting, 
misbelieving, despising, regretting, what I have not 
learned ; and my dismal resource has been to think 
that life would soon go by, and that nothing in it 
could be worth the pain and trouble of a contest." 

^ And you so young, Louisa ! " he said with 
pity. 

" And I so young. In this condition, father — 
^Or I show you now, without fear or favour^ the 
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ordinary deadened state of my mind as I know h— 
you proposed ray husband to me. I took him. I 
never made a pretence to him or you that I loved 
him. I knew, and, father, you knew, and he knewt 
that I never did. I was not wholly indifferent, fbr 
I had a hope of being pleasant and useful to Tom. 
I made that wild escape into something visionary, 
and have slowly found out how wild it was. Bot 
Tom had been the subject of all the little tcndemets 
of my life ; perhaps he became so because I knew 
so well how to pity him. It matters little nov, 
except as it may dispose you to think more leniently 
of his errors." 

As her father held her in his arms, she pot her 
other hand upon his other shoulder, and still lookinf 
fixedly in his face, went on. 

" When I was irrevocably married, there rose np 
into rebellion against the tie, the old strife, made 
fiercer by all those causes of disparity which arise 
out of our two individual natures, and which no 
general laws shall ever rule or state for me, fiither, 
until they shall be able to direct the anatomist where 
to strike his knife into the secrets of ray souL" 

'< Louisa ! " he said, and said imploringly ; for 
he well remembered what had passed between diem 
in their former interview. 

<< I do not reproach you, father, I make no com- 
plaint. I am here with another object." 

"What can I do, child? Ask me what voi 
will." . 

<< I am coming, to it. Father, chance then threi 
into my way a new acquaintance ; a man such as 1 
had had no experience of; used to the world ; light 
polished, easy ; making no pretences ; avowing tb( 
iow estimate o£ eNet^x^EAii^) \]t^ I was half aMd 
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to form in secret ; conveying to me almost imme- 
diately, though I don't know how or by what 
degrees, that he understood me, and read my 
thoughts. I could not find that he was worse than 
L There seemed to be a near affinity between us. 
I only wondered it should be worth his while, who 
cared for nothing else, to care so much for me." 

" For you, Louisa ! '* 

Her father might instinctively have loosened his 
hold, but that he felt her strength departing from 
her, and saw a wild dilating fire in the eyes stead- 
fastly regarding him. 

<<I say nothing of his plea for claiming my 
confidence. It matters very little how he gained it. 
Father, he did gain it. What you know of the 
story of my marriage, he soon knew, just as well." 

Her father's face was ashy white, and he held 
ber in both his arms. 

^^I have done no worse, I have not disgraced 
you. But if you ask me whether I have loved him, 
or do love him, I tell you plainly, father, that it may 
be so. I don't know." 

She took her hands suddenly from his shoulders, 
and pressed them both upon her side ; while in her 
face, not like itself— and in her figure, drawn up, 
resolute to finish by a last effort what she had to say 
— ^the feelings long suppressed broke loose. 

^Thit night, my husband being away, he has 
been with me, declaring himself my lover. This 
minute he expects me, fiar I could release myself of 
his presence by no other means. I do not know 
that I am sorry, I do not know that I am ashamed, 
I do not know that I am degraded in my own 
esteem. All that I know is, your philosophy and 
your teaching will not save me. Now^ fathe!;^ ^<^\3. 
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have brought me to this. Save me by some oth 
means ! " 

He tightened his hold in time to prevent b 
sinking on the floor, but she cried out in a terrib 
voice, *^ I shall die if you hold me ! Let me fa 
upon the ground!" And he laid her down ther 
and saw the pride of his heart and the triumph i 
his system, lying, an insensible heap, at his feet 

END OF THE SECOND BOOK 



BOOK THE THIRD. GARNERING 

Chapter I 

ANOTHER THING NEEOFUI. 

LOUISA awoke from a torpor, and her ey 
languidly opened on her old bed at hom 
and her old room. It seemed, at first, as if all th 
had happened since the days when these objec 
were familiar to her were the shadows of a drean 
but gradually, as the objects became more real 
her sight, the events became more reid to her nnn 
She could scarcely move her head for pain ai 
heaviness, lier eyes were strained and sore, and s 
was Very weak. A curious, passive inattention h 
such possession of her, that the presence of her lit 
sister in the room did not attract her notice for soi 
time. Even when their eyes had met, and li 
sister had ap]^oac\^ th^ bed, Louisfei^ lay i 
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inutes looking at her in ^ilence^ and sufFerijDg her 
midly to hold her passive hand, before she asked : 

** When was I brought to this room ? *' 

" Last mght, Louisa." 

"Who brought me here ? " 

*^ Sissy, I believe." 

" Why do you believe so ? " 

*< Because I found her here this morning. She 
iidn't come to my bedside to wake me, as she 
iways does ; and I went to look for her. > She was 
ot in her owti room either ; and I went looking 
>r her all over the house, until I found her here 
iking care of you and cooling your head. Will 
ou see father ? Sissy said I was to tell him when 
ou woke." 

" What a beaming face you have, Jane ! " said 
'Ouisa, as her young sister — timidly still — bent 
own to kiss her. 

" Havfe I ? I am very glad you think so. I am 
jre it itiust be Sissy's doing." 

The arm Louisa had uegun to twine about her 
eck, unbent itself. "You can tell father if you 
ill." Then, staying her a moment, she said, ** It 
'as you who made my room so cheerful, and gave 

this look of welcome?" 

** Oh no, Louisa, it was done before I came, 
t.was " 

Louisa turned upon her pillow, and heard no 
lore. When her sister had withdrawn, she tuined 
er head back again, and lay with her face towards 
le door, until it opened and her father entered. 

He had a jaded anxious look upon him, and his 
and, usually steady, trembled in hers. He sat 
own at the side of the bed, tenderly asking how 
ae was, and dwelling on the necessity of her kee^in^ 

T 
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Tcry cjuict after her agitation and ei 
waather last night. He spoke in a 
troubled voice, very difFcrent from his u 
manner ; and was often at a loM for v 

" My dear Louisa. My poor dai 
was so much at a loss at that place, tl 
altogether. He tried again. 

" My unfortunate child." The 
difficult to get over, that he tried agai 

" It would be hopeless for me, 1 
deavour to tell you how overwhelmed 
and still am, by what broke upon : 
The ground on which I staod has cea 
noder my feet. The only support 
leaned, and the strength of which it s< 
does Beem, inipossible to question, has 
an instant. I am stunned by these d 
have no selfish meaning in what I s 
the (hock of what broke upon me 1<' 
very heavy indeed." 

She could give him no comfort hi 
salTered the wreck of her whole life 

" I will not say, Louisa, that if 
happy chance undeceived me so 
would have been better for us bod* 
peace, and better for mine. For 
It may not have been a part of n 
any confidence of that kind. 
■ — my system to myself, and I hi 
tered it j and I must bear the 
I Aiiurea. I only entreat you to 
child, that I have meant to do 

He said it earnestly, and t 
wd. In gauging fathomless 
Mu excise-rod, aitd in «u^%< 
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th his ru6ty stiff-legged compasses, he had meant 
do great things. Within the limits of his short 
her he had tumbled about, annihilating the flowers 
existenoe with greater singleness of purpose than 
my of the blatant personages whose company he 
pt. 

" I am well assured of what you say, father. I 
tow I have been your favourite child. I know 
u have intended to make me happy. I have 
ver blamed you, and I never shall." 
He took her outstretched hand, and retained it in 
J. 

^* My dear, I have remained all night at my table, 
ndering again and again on what has so painfully 
Bsed between us. When I consider your char- 
ter ; when I consider that what has been known 
me for hours, has been concealed by you for 
ars; when I consider under what immediate 
*88ure it has been forced from you at last ; I come 
the conclusion that I cannot but mistrust myself." 
He might have added more than all, when he 
Rf the face now looking at him. He did add it 
effect^ perhaps, as he softly moved her scattered 
ir from her forehead with his hand. Such little 
tions, slight in another man, were very noticeable 
him ; and his daughter received them as if they 
d been words of contrition. 
** But," said Mr. Gradgrind, slowly, and with 
!8itation, as well as with a wretched sense of help- 
ssness, ** if I see reason to mistrust myself for the 
St, Louisa, I should also mistrust myself for the 
esent and the future. To speak unreservedly to 
)u, I do. I am far from feeling convinced now, 
)wever differently I might have felt only this time 
Kterday, that I am fit for the^ tr]A\. ^o\x \^y^^ '^^ 
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me ; that I kpow how to respond to the ap 
have come home to m^ke to me ; th^t I 
right iD8tinctr-f-6uppofling it for the momc 
some quality of that nature — ^how to help 
to set ypm:ighty my child." 

She had turned upon her pillow, and lay 
face upon her arm, so- that he could not see 
her wildnesi and passion had subsided ; bu 
softenefl, she was not in tears. Her fs 
changed in nothing so much as in the re; 
he would have been glad to see her in tear 

** Some persons hold," he pursued, still \ 
** that there is. a wisdom of the Head, and i 
is a wisdom of the Heart. I have not sup] 
but| as X have said, I mistrust myself now. 
supposed the head to be all-sufficient. Ii 
be all-sufficient; how can I venture this 
to say it is ! If that other kind of wisdo 
be what I have neglected, and should be ti 
that is wanted, I^ouisa " 

He suggested it very doubtfully, as if 
half unwilling to admit it even now. ^ 
him no answer, lying before him on ho* 
half-dressed, much as he I had seen her lyii 
floor of his room last night. 

^ Louisa," and his hand rested on her 1 
** I have been absent from here, my dea 
deal of late ; and though your sister's tra 
been pursued accordiii^ to — the system," 
peared to come to that word with great i 
always, '* it has necessarily been modiGed 
associations begun, in her case, at aa earl 
ask you-T-ignorantly and humbly, my dau^ 
the better, do you think ? " 

** Father," she^ teig^Yv^A.^ V\\)evq»x. ^dwing 
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harmoDy has been awakened in her young breast 
that was mute in mine until it turned to discord, let 
her thank Heaven for it, and go upon her happier 
way, taking it as her greatest blessing that she has 
avoided my way." 

** O my child, my child ! " he said, in a forlorn 
manner,- ^^ I am an unhappy man to see you thus ! 
What avails it to me that you do not reproach me, 
if I so i bitterly reproach myself! " He bent his 
head, and spoke low to her. '' Louisa, I have a 
misgiving that some change may have been slowly 
working about me in this house, by mere love and 
gratitude : diat what the Head had left undone and 
could not do, the Heart may have been doing 
silently. Can it be so ? " 

She made him no reply. 

** I am not too proud to believe it, Louisa. 
Mow could I be arrogant, and you before me ! 
Can it beso ?■ Is it so, my dear ? " 

He Ibokied upon her once more, lying cast away 
there ; and without another word went out of the 
room. He had not been^ long gone, when she 
heard a light tread near the door, and knew that 
name one stood beside her. 

She did not raise her head. A dull anger that 
she should be seen in her distress, and that the in- 
voluntary look' she had so resented should come to 
thb fulfilment, smouldered within her like an un- 
wholesome fire. All closely imprisoned forces rend 
and destroy. The air that would be healthful to 
the earth, the water that would enrich it, the heat 
that would ripen it, tear it when caged up. So in 
her bosom even now; the strongest qualities she 
possessed, long turned upon themselves, became a 
heap of obduracy, that rose against a (rv^tid. 
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It was well that soft touch came upon her neck, 
and that she understood herself to be suppoted to 
have fallen asleep. The sympathetic hand did 
not claim her resentment. Let. it lie there, let it 
lie. 

It lay there, warming into life a crowd of gcntkr 
thoughts; and she rested. As she softened witk 
the quiet, and the consciousness of being so watched, 
some tears made their way into her eyes. The ha 
touched hers, and she knew that there were tears 
upon it too, and she the cause of them. 

As Louisa feigned to rouse herself, and sat q[s 
Sissy retired, so that she stood placidly near the 
bedside. 

<' I hope I have not disturbed you. I have come 
to ask if you would let me stay with you ? " 

'^Why should you stay with me? My sister 
will miss you. You are everything to her." 

<< Am I ? " returned Sissy, shaking her heai 
" I would be something to you, if I might." 

<< What ? " said Louisa, almost sternly. 

'< Whatever you want most, if I could be that 
At all events, I would like to try to be as near it as 
I can. And however far off that^ may be, I will 
never tire of trying. Will you let me ? 

<< My father sent you to ask* me. 

<< No indeed," replied Sissy. ** He told me that 
I might come in now, but he sent me away from 
the room this morning — or at least — " She hesi- 
tated and stopped. 

<< At least, what ? " said Louisa, with .her search- 
ing eyes upon her. 

<< I thought it best myself that I should be sent \ 
away, for I felt very uncertain whether you would 
like to find me V\eie." ! 
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-lave I always hated you so much ? " 
'. hope not, for I have always loved' you, and 
always wished that you should know it. But 
hanged to me a little, shortly before you left 
Not that I wondered at it. You knew so 
f and I knew so little, and it was so natural in 
ways, going as you were among other fiiends, 

had nothing to complain of, and was not .at 
rt." 

T colour rose as she said it modestly and 
dly. Louisa understood the loving pretence, 
er heart smote her. 

day I try ? " said Sissy, emboldened to raise 
and to the neck that was insensibly drooping 
is her. 

uisa, taking down the hand that would have 
ced her in another moment, held it in one of 
and answered : 

'irst. Sissy, do you know what I am ? I am 
lud and so hardened, so confused and trbd^l^, 
entfiil and unjust to every one and to myself^ 
verything is stormy, dark, and wicked to me. 
not that repel you ? " 
Jo I " 

am so unhappy, and all that should have made 
iierwise is so laid waste, that if I had been 

of sense to this hour, and instead of being as 
d as you think me, had to begin to acquire the 
rst truths, I could iiot want a guide to peace, 
itment, honour, all the good of which I am 
devoid, more abjectly than I do. Does not 
?pel you ? " 
lo ! " 

the innocence of her brave affection, and the 
ling up of her old devoted spirit^ the once 
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deserted girl shone like a beautiful light upon the 
darkness of the otlier. 

Louisa raised the hand tliat it might clasp her 
neck and join its fellow there. She fell upon her 
knees, and clinging to this stroller's child looked up 
at her almost with veneration. 

** Forgive me, pity me, help me ! Have com- 
passion on my great need, and let me lay this head 
of mine upon a loving heart ? " 

" O lay it herei " cried Sissy. «* Lay it here, 
my dear." 



Chapter II 

VERY RIDICULOUS 

MR. JAMES HARTHOU5E passed « 
whole night and a day in a state of lo 
much hurry, that tlie Worlds with its best glass in 
its eye, would scarcely have recognised, him durtng 
that insane interval, as the brother Jem of the 
honourable and jocular member. He was positively 
agitated. He several times spoke with an en^phasifl) 
similar to the vulgar manner. He went in aod 
went out in an unaccountable way, like a man with- 
out an object. He rode like a highwayman. In a 
word, he was so horribly bored by existing circum- 
stances, that he forgot to go in for boredom in the 
manner prescribed by the authorities. 

After putting his horse at Coketown through the 
storm, as if it were a leap, he waited up all night: 
from time to time un^va^ V\\% Ml ^ith the greateat 
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iry, charging the porter who kept watch with 
elinquency in withholding letters or messages that 
ould not fail to have been entrusted to him, and 
emanding restitution on the spot. The dawn 
oming, the morning coming, and the day cofning, 
nd neither message nor letter coming with either, 
t went down to the country-house. There, the 
eport was, 'Mr. Bounder by away, and Mrs. 
^underby in town. Left for town suddenly last 
vening. Not ev^n known to be gone until receipt 
f message, importing that her return was not to be 
Kpectcd for the present. 

In these circumstances he had nothing for it but 
> follow her to town. He went to the house in 
)wn. Mrs. Bounderby not there. He looked in 
: the Bank. Mr; Bounderby away and- Mrs. 
parsit away. Mrs. Sparsit away? Who could 
ave been reduced to sudden extremity for the com- 
any of that griffin ! 

" Well 1 1 don't know," said Tom, who had 
is own reasons for being uneasy about it. " She 
^as off somewhere at daybreak this momingi She's 
Iways full of mystery ; I hate her. So I do that 
^hite chap ; he's always got his blinking eyes upon 
fellow." 

" Where were you last night, Tom ?'" 

" Where was I last night 1 " said Tom. "Gome ! 
like that. I was waiting for you;' Mr. Harthouse^ 
11 it came dowii as / never saw it come down 
efore. Where was I too I '■ Where were you, you 



lean." 



** I Waff prevented from coming — detained."' ; ' 

" Detained ! " itturmiired Tom. • " Two of ui 

rere detained. I was- detained looking fbr you, 

11 I lost every train but the mail. It would nave 
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been a pleasant job to go down by that on such a 
nighty and have to walk home through a pond. I 
was obliged to sleep in town after all.'' 

« Where ? " 

** Where ? Why, in my own bed at Boonder- 
by's." 

" Did you see yoUr sister ? " 

"How the deuce," returned Tom, staring, ** could 
I see my sister when she was fifteen miles off I " 

Cursing these quick retorts of the yoong gendfr- 
man to whom he was so true a friend, Mr. Hart- 
house disembarrassed himself of that interview with 
the smallest conceivable amount of ceremony, and 
debated for the hundredth time what all this could 
mean? He made only one thing clear. It wai, 
that whether she was in town or out of town, 
whether he had been premature with her who was 
so hard to comprehend, or she had l<Mt courage, or 
they were discovered, or some mischance or mistake, 
at present incomprehensible, had occurred, he must 
remain to confront his fortune, whatever it was. 
The hotel where he was known to live when con- 
demned to that region of blackness, was the stake 
to which he was tied. As to all the rest — ^What 
will be,- will be. 

*< So, whether I am waiting for a hostile message, 
or an assignation, or a penitent remonstrance, or an 
impromptu wrestle with my friend Bounderby in the 
Lancashire manner — which would seem as likely as 
anything else in the present stat^ of affairs — I'll 
dine," said Mr. James Harthouse. "Bounderby 
has the advantage in point of weight ; and if any- 
thing of a British nature is to Qome off' between «fl| < 
it may be as well to be in training." 

Therefore he rau^ the belU and tossing himself 
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^giigently on a sofa, ordered ^^Some dinner at 
»ix — with a beefsteak in it," and got through the 
intervening time as well as he could. That was 
not particularly well ; for he reraained in the greatest 
])erplexity, and, as the hours went on, and no kind 
Df explanation offered itself, his perplexity augmented 
at compound interest. 

However, he took affairs as coolly as it was in 
luman nature to do, and entertained liimself with 
Jie facetious idea of the training more than once. 
'* It wouldn't be bad," he yawned at one time, " to 
give the waiter five shillings, and t'lrow him." At 
another tim^ it occurred to him, ** Or a fellow of 
about thirteen or fourteen stone might be hired by 
the hour." But these jests jdid not tell materially 
on the afternoon, or. his suspense ; and, sooth to say, 
they both lagged fearfully. 

It was impossible, even before dinner, to avoid 
often walking about in the pattern of die carpet, 
looking out of the window, listening at the door for 
footsteps, and occasionally becoming rather hot when 
any steps approached that room^ But, after dinner, 
when the day turned to twilight, and the twilight 
turned to night, and still no communication was 
made to him, it began to be as he expressed it, 
**like the Holy OfHce and slow torture." How- 
ever, still tfu^ to his conviction that indifference 
Was the genuine high-breeding (the ^nly conviction 
he had), he seized this crisis as the opportunity for 
orderii^. candles and a newspaper. . . 

He had been trying in vain, for half-an-hour, to 
read this newspaper,- when the waiter appeared and 
Said, at once mysteriously and apologetically : 

" Beg your pardon, sir. You're wanted, sir, if 
y-ou please." ... 
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A general pecollection that this waa the kind 
of thing the Police said to the swell mob,- caused 
Mr. Harthouse to ask the waiter in return, with 
bristling indignation, what the Devil he meant fay 
« wanted"? 

" Beg your pardon, sir. Young lady outside, sir, 
wishes to see you." 

" Outside ? Where > " 
' ** Outside this door, sir.'* 

Giving the waiter to the personage before meo- 
tioned^ as a blockhead duly qualified for that con- 
signment, Mr. Harthouse hurried into the gallery. 
A young woman whom he had never seen stood 
there. Plainly dressed, very" quiet, very pretty. 
As he conducted her into the room and- placed a 
chair for her, he observed, by the lljght of tk 
candles, that she was even prettier than he had ^ 
first believed. Her face was innocent and youthfiili 
and its expression remarkably pleasant. She w» 
not afraid of him, or in any way disconcerted; she 
seemed to have her mind entirely pre-occupied with 
the occasion of her visit, and to have substitnted that 
consideration for herseflf. 

" I speak to Mr. Harthouse ? " she said, when 
they were alone. 

" To Mr. Harthouse." He added in his mind, 
<* And you speak to him with the most confiding 
eyes I dver saw, and the- most earnest voice (though 
so quiet) I ever heard.'' ■ 

<<If I do not understand — and I do not, sir,'' I 
— said Sissy, <<what your honour as a gentleman I 
binds you to, in other matters;" the blood really I 
rose in his face as she began in these words: **! fq 
am sure I may rely upon it to keep my visit secret, 
and to keep secret 'wVval 1 wa ^oing to say. I 
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will rely upon it, if you will tell me I ^uy so far 



trust " 



" You may, I assure you," 

^ I am young, as you see ; I am alone, a^. you 
see. In coming to you, sir, I have no advice or 
encouragement beyOnd my own hope." 

He thought "But that is very strong," as he 
followed the momentary upward glance of her eyes. 
He thought besides, ** This is a very odd beginning. 
I don't see where we are going." 

** I think," said Sissy, " you have already guessed 
Krhom I left just now ! " 

** I have been in the greatest concern and un- 
msiness during the last fourrand -twenty hours (which 
lave appeared as many years)," he returned, ^*on 
lady's account. The hopes I have been encouraged 
D form that you come from that lady, do not 
Leccrve me, I trust." 

*♦ I left her within an hour." 

"At--—!" 

«* At her father's." 

Mr. Harthouse's face lengthened in spite of his 
:oolness, and his perplexity increased. "Then I 
:ertainly," he thought, " do not see where we are 
going;" 

" She hurried there last night. She arrived there 
b great agitation, and was insensible all through the 
night. I live at- her father's, and was with her. 
You may be sure, sir, you will never see her again 
as long as you live." 

Mr. Harthouse drew a long breath ; and, if ever 
num foxmd himself in the position of not knowing 
what to say, made the discovery beyond all question 
^at he was so circumstanced. The child-like 
Hgenuousness with which his visitor spoke^ her 
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modest fearlessness, her truthfulness which put lU 
artifice aside, her entire forgetfulness of herself in 
her earnest quiet holding to the object with whidi 
she had come ; all this, together with her rdiancf 
on his easily given promise — which in itself shamd 
him — presented something in which he was so in- 
experienced, and against which he knew any of hi 
usual weapons would fall so powerless ; that not i 
word could he rally to his relief. 

At last he said : 

**So startling an announcement, so coofideotl] 
made, and by such lips, is really disconcert!!^ ii 
the last degree. May I be permitted to inquire^ i 
you are charged to convey that information to m 
in those hopeless words, by the lady of whom «< 
speak ? " 

•* I have no charge from her.'* 

** The drowning man catches at the straw. WitI 
no disrespect for your judgment, and with no doubt 
of your sincerity, excuse my saying that I cling to 
the belief that there is yet hope that I a!n not 
condemned to perpetual exile from that lad/i 
presence." 

<< There is not the least hope. The first object 
of my coming here, sir, is to assure you that yoQ 
must believe that there is no more hope of your erei 
speaking with her again, than there would be if she 
had died when she came home last night." 

*< Must believe ? But if I can't — or if I should 
by infirmity of nature, be obstinate — and won't -* 

" It is still true. There is no hope.'* 

James Harthouse looked at her with an incredo* 
lous smile upon his lips ; but her mind looked ovc 
and beyond him, and the smile was quite throwi 
away. 
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e bit his lip, and took a little time for 
deration. 

Well ! If it should unhappily appear/* he 
** after due pains and duty on my part, that I 
rought to a position so desolate as this banish- 
f I shall not become the lady's persecutor. But 
aid you had no commission from her ? " 
[ have only the commission of my love for her, 
ler love for me. I have no other trust, than 
[ have been with her since she came home, and 
;he has given me her confidence. I have no 
;r trust, than that I know something of her 
cter and her marriage. O Mr. Harthouse, I 

you had that trust too ! " 
e was touched in the cavity where his heart 
d have been — in that nest of addled eggs, 
e the birds of heaven would have lived if th^ 
lot been whistled away — by the fervour of this 
ach. 
[ am not a moral sort of fellow," he said, 

I never make any pretensions to the character 
noral sort of fellow. I am as immoral as need 
^t the same time, in bringing any distress upon 
idy who is the subject of the present conversa- 
or in unfortunately compromising her in any 
or in committing myself by any expression of 
nents towards her, not perfc|ctly reconcilable 
—in fact with — the domestic hearth; or in 
y any advantage of her father's being a 
ine, or of her brother's being a whelp, or of 
lusband's being a bear; I beg to be allowed 
sure you that I have had no particularly evil 
ions, but have glided on from one step to 
er with a smoothness so perfectly diabolical, 
] had not the slightest idea the catalogue was 
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half 8o long until I began to turn it over. Whereas 
I find/' said Mr. James Harthouse, in conclusioo, 
" that it is really in several volumes.": 

Though he said all this in his frivolous way» the f 
way seemed, for that once, a conscious polishiQg of |^ 
but an ugly surface. He was silent ibr a moment; 
and then proceeded with a more ^elf-possessed air, 
though with traces of vexation and. disappointment 
that would not be polished out. 

"After what has been just now represented to 
me, in a manner I find it impossible to doubt—I 
know c^ hardly any other source from which I 
could have accepted it so readily—-! feel bound to 
say to you, in whom the confidence you have meiH 
tioned has been reposed, that I cannot refuse to 
contemplate the possibility (however unexpected) 
of my seeing the lady no more. I am solely to 
blame for the thing having come to this — and^ 
and, I cannot say," he added, rather hard up for 
a general peroration, "that I have any sanguine 
expectation of ever becoming a moral sort of fellov, 
or that I have any belief in any moral sort of fellow 
whatever." 

Sissy's face sufHciently showed that her appeal to 
him was not finished. 

" You spoke," he resumed, as she raised her eyei 
to him again, " of your first object. I may assume 
that there is a second to be mentioned ? " ,. 

"Yes." I 

" Will you oblige me by confiding it ? " L 

" Mr. Harthouse," returned Sissy, with a blend- I 
ing of gentleness and steadiness that quite defeated 
him, and with a simple confidence in his being 
bound to do what she required, that held him at a 
singular disadvanla^tt ^^\k^ qt^y reparaticHi that 
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mains with you, is to leave here immediately and 
tally. I am quite sure that you can mitigate in 
I other way the wrong and harm you hare done. 
am quite sure that it is the only compensation you 
ive left it in your power to make. I do not say 
at it is much, or that it is enough ; but it is 
mething, and it is necessary. - Therefore, though 
ithout any other authority than I' 'have given you, 
id even without the knowledge of any other person 
an yours^ and myself, I ask you ta depbrt from 
is place to*night, under an obligation never to 
turn to it." 

If she had asserted any influence over him beyond 
;r plain faith in the truth and right of what she 
id; if she had concealed the least doubt or 
resc^ulion, or had harboured for the best purpose 
ly reserve or pretence; if she had shown, or 
It, the light^t trace of any sensitiveness to his 
dicule or his astonishment, or any remonstrance 
i might offer; he would have carried it against 
it at this point. But he codd as easily have 
langed a cfear sky by looking at it in surprise, as 
feet her. • ' . ' . 

'< But do you know," he asked, quite at a- loss^ 
the extent of what you ask ? You probably are 
)t aware that I am here on a public kind' <^ 
isiness, preposterous enough in itself, but which I 
ive gone id for, and sworn by, and am supposed 
I be devoted to in quite a desperate manner ? You 
obably are not aware of that, but I assure yon it's 
ie fact." 

It had no effect on Sissy, fact or no hcu ■ 
*< Besides which," said Mr. Harthouse, taking 
turn o^ tlvo across the room, dubiously, ^'it's 
\ alarmingly abisurd. It wooUL make a \isasv «^ 

u 
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ridiculous, after going in for these fellows, to hack 
out in such an incomprehensible way-" 

"T am quite sure," repeated Sissy, " that it is 
the only reparation in your power, 'sir. I am quite 
sure, or I would not have come here," 

He glanced at her face, and walked about agaio. 
** Upon, my soul, I don't know what to say. So 
immensely absurd-! " " i 

It fell to his lot, now, to stipulate for «ecrecy. 

"If I were to do such a very> lidiculous tbin^'' 
he said, stopping again presently, stnd leaning agaimt 
the chimney-piece, *^ it could only be in the most 
inviolable confidence." 

"I will trust to you, sir," returned Sissy, **and 
you will trust to me." 

His leaning against the 4^imney->piece reminded 
him of the night with the whelp. It was the self* 
same chimney-piece, and somehow he felt as* if Ar 
were the whelp to-night. He could* make no my 
at all. 

" I suppose a man never Was placed in a more 
ridiculous position," /he. said, after looking dowOf 
and looking up, and laughing, and frowning, and 
walking off, and walking back again. ** But I see 
no way out of it. What will be, will be. Tlu 
will be, I suppose. I must take o^ myselfy I 
imagiile— ^in short, I engage to? do it." 

Sissy rose. She was not surprised by the/esult, 
but she was happy in it, and her face beaoied 
brightly. 

"You will permit me to say," continued Mr» 
James Harthouse, " that I doubt if any other 
ambassador, or ambassadress, tould have addressed m 
me with the same success. I mus^ not' only regard L 
myeelf as being iH a "veiS) I'v^^us \20Mtioi^ bat L 
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} being vanquished at aU points* Will you allow 
le the 'privilege of remembering my enemy s name?" 
" My name? " said the ambassadress. ' 
<* The only name I codd possibly care to knoWf 
•-night." 
** Sissy Jupei^'t- ' • ■. < ■ 

<< Pardon vsf curiosity' at parting.' Related 16 
e family?^" • * 1 

*^I am only a poor -girl," returned Sissy. <*I 
as separated fron^ my father — he was only a 
roller — andta^n pity on by Mr. Oradgrind. I 
ive lived in the house ever since." 

She was gone. 

*^ It' wanted thi» to complete the defeat," said 
[f.' James'H^rthoufiR*, sinking, with a resigned air, 
1 the sofa, aftec standing transfixed a little whiki 
The defeat ( may now be considered perfectly ac- 
jmplished; Only a poor girl — only a 8tro]ler->-«- 
ily James Harthouse made nothing of— 'only James 
larthouse a Great Pyramid of failure." 

The Great Pyramid put it into bis head to go up 
le Nile. He took a pen upon the instant, and 
Tote the following note (in appropriate hiero- 
lyphics) to his.lypther: , 

Dear Jack, — AH up at Coket'own. Bored out of 
le place, and going in for camels. 

Affectionately, Jem. 

He rang-*the bell.. ' ' J 

** Send my fellow here." • . ,1 * 

« Gone to bed, sir." < ' • . : - 

*f Tdl him to get up, and pack upi" 
He wrote • two more notes. One, to Mr. 
lounderby, annouticing his retirement from tliat 
art of t^ country, and showing where he would 
elbimd for the next fortnight! .. The otkei^ umVL^t 
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in effect, to Mr. Gradgrmd. Almost as soon « 1\ 
the ink was dry upon their superscriptionsy he bid P 
left the tali chimneys of Coketown behibdy and vai |* 
in a railway carriage, tearing and glaring over the 
dark landscape. 

The moral sort of fellows might suppose tint 
Mr. James Harthouse deriyed some comfortabk 
reflections afterwards, from this prompt, retreat, H 
one of his few actions that made any amends fior 
anything, and as a token to himself that he hi 
escaped the climax of a rery had bosiness. Bit t 
was not so, at all. A secret sense of having hSd 
and been ridiculous — a dread of what other fieUovi 
who went in for similar sorts of things, would tsj 
at his expense if they knew it — so ofipresBed faia» 
that what was about the very best passage in his life 
was the one of all others he would not have oiwvd 
to on any account, and the only one that made hn 
ashamed of himself. 



Chapter III 

VERT DECIDED 

THE indefatigable Mrs. Sparsit, with a violent 
cold upon her, her voice reduced to a whisper, 
and her stately frame so racked by continual sneezei 
that it seemed in danger of dismemberment, gave 
chase to her patron until she found him in the 
metropolis; and there, majesticalty sweeping in upoo 
him at his hotel in St. Janies's Street, exploded the 
combustibles witVi nAaOci ^^ ^«:^ ^Vax^sd, and hkw 
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p« . Having executed . her mission with infinite 
^lisli, this high-minded woman then fainted away 
Q Mr. Bounder by's coat-collar. 

Mr. Bounderby's first procedure was to shake 
Irs.: Sparsit afff and leate her. to progress as she 
light through' various stages of suffering on the 
ooTv. He next had. recourse to the administration 
f potent irieatoratives, such as screwing the patient's 
tmnibs, amitingher hands, abundantly watering her 
ice, and inserting sah,in her mouth. When these 
ttentions had recovered her (which they speedily 
lid), he hustled her into a fast train without offer* 
Qg any other, refreshment, and carried her back to 
^ketown more dead than alii^. 

Regarded as a ctasaical ruin» Mrs. Sparsit waa^an 
nteresting spectacle on her arrival at her. journey's 
md:; but considered.in lany other light)' the amount 
)f damage she had by that time sustained wais exces- 
ttve, and impaired her .claims to admiration. Utterly 
lieedless of- the- wear <and tear of her. clothes and 
:onstittttion9 and adamant to her pathetic sneezes, 
Mr. Bounderby immediately, crammed her into a 
coach, and bore her oflP ta St6ne Lodge. 

** Now, Tom Gradgrind," said Bounderby, burst- 
ing into hi9 father-in-law's room late at night ; 
"here's a lady here — -Mrs. Sparsit — you know 
Mrs. Sparsit — :who has something to say to you 
that will istrike y9U dumb." 

*^ You have missed my letter ! ^' exclaimed Mr. 
Gradgrind, surprised by the apparitioa. 

** Missed your letter, sir ! bawled Bounderby. 

" The present time is no time for letters. No man 

shall talk to Josiah Bounderby of Coketown about 

letters, with his mind in. the state it's in now." 

. <* Bounderby/' said Mr, Gradgrind^ in a tone of 
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tMBperate remoiistraiice, ** I speak of t lery ^ 
Icocr I have written to yoo, in reference to Looii 

^ Tom Gradgnnd," replied BcMnder^s ^ 
ing the flat of his hand several times with § 
Tehemence on the table, ** I speak of a very spi 
messenger that has come to me, in referenci 
'Lomsa. Mrs. Sparsit, ma'am, stand forward 1 

That unlbrttiaate kdy hereupon ' csiaying to 
testimony, vidkoot ' any, voice abdi'with pi 
gescorcs expressive of an inAuned throat, be( 
so aggravatmg apd underwent so many fKial' 
tortioitt, tluit Mr: -Bounderby, unable to bea 
seized her by the arm and shook her.' 

** If you can't get it-out, ma'am^" said Bound 
cleave mt to getit'out. This'ls not a time 
lady, however hijghly connected^ to be total!] 
audible, and ^seemin^y swallowing marbles. 
Grad^riod,' Mrs. Sparsit latterly: tanxui hersel 
abcidetit, in a'siiiiation to bverHeiip a converi 
out of dooFs ' bl^tween your daughter i and 
precious gendeman^friend; Mr. 'James Harthoi 

** Indeed ! " said Mr. Gfadgrind. 

" Ah ! Indeed ! " cried Bounderby. « A 
that conversation " ;. » 

<'It is not necessary to repeat its tenor^ Bound 
I know what passed." >• ?^ ' 

** You do ? Perhaps," said Boundcrl^, 8t2 
with all his might at hit to ^et and -asn 
father-in-klw$ ^< you know where»your daughi 
at the present time I " . ■ :*■ 

"Undoubtedly. She is here." 

"Here?" 

' * My • dear Bbuoderby, let «ibe beg you to rei 
these loud outbreaks, on all acocmnti. Loui 
here*' The ilrament she could' detaci^ herself 
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: interview with the person of whom you speak, 
whom I deeply regret to havb» been the means 
introducing to you, Louisa hurried here, for 
:ectipn. I myself had not be^ $t home- many 
rs, when I received her — here, m this rObm. 
hurried:' hy the ttrala to town, she ran ft'om 
n to thia ho^se' through a raging fltorm, and 
tented herself: belbr-e me in a state of distraction, 
course, she has iremained here ever since; ' Let 
emreat you*, for your oWn sake and* for^herii^to 
nore quiet." ■..:.. 

Au Bounderby silently gazed* about hmni for some 
nents, in e<very direction. ex:cept Mrs. Spai%it^i 
xtion ;i and then, abi^uptly turning upon- the niece 
Ladj' Sc^gers, said to that wretched woman t 
* Nowj ma^am !^ We shall be' happy to' 1ic?ar any 
e apology you may think proper to offer, 4or 
ig about the country at' express- fdicc^- With no 
?r luggage thaii[ a Cock-*and^«Bii]l, nia'am^f '^ 
« Sir," Whispered Mft. Sparsit, "my^tierves are 
present too much shaken, and my health is at 
sent too rnoeh lAipaivecIy in your service, to admit 
my doing more than taking refuge in tears." • 
Which she tiid.\ ' ' 

^Well, ma'aiii^ ' said Bounderby, = ^withoul 
Ling any observation to you that may not be 
le with propriety to a woman of good family^ 
It I have got to add to that, is thai there is 
lething else in which it appears to me you may 
i refuge, namely, a coi'ch. 'And the coaCh in ^ 

ch we came here, being at the door, you'U lailo# 
to hand you down to it, and pack yo^ home to 
Bank : where the best course for you to pursue^ 
[ be to put your ' feet into the hottest water you 
bear, and take a glass of scalding rum and butter 
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after yoii get into bed." With these wordiy Mr. 
Bounderby extended his right hand to the weeping 
lady^ and escorted her to the conveyance in questioDi 
shedding many |^ainti?e sneezes by the way« He 
soon returned alone; 

« Now» as yott showed, me in your face» Ton 
Gradgrindy that you wanted- to speak to me," he 
resumed, ^ here I am. But, I am not in a vcrj 
agreeable state, I tell you plainly : not relishing thii 
business, even as it is, and not considering that I an 
at any time as dutifiilly and submissively treated bf 
your daughter, as Josiah Bounderby ot CokeCown 
ought to be. treated by his wife. Vou have yov 
opinion, I dare say ; and I have mine, I know. If 
you mean to say anythii^ to me to^ght, that goet 
against this candid remark, you had better let it 
alone." 

Mr.Gradgrind, it will be observed, being much 
softened, Mr. Bounderby took, particular pains to 
harden himself at all points, it waa his amiable 
nature. 

** My dear Bounderby," -Mr. Gradgrind began in 
reply. 

'<Now, you'll excuse me," said Bounderby, '*bot 
I don't want to be to6 dear. That, to start with. 
When I begin to be dear to a man, I generallY 
find that his intention is to come over roe. I 
am not speaking to you politely; but, as you are 
aware, I am noi polite. If you like politeness, yen 
know where to get it. You have your gentlema- 
friends you know, and they'll serve you with u 
much of the article as you want. I don't keep it 
myself." 

<< Bounderby," urged Mr. Gradgrind, << we aie 
all liable to toWuV«^ -" 
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lUght you couldn't make 'em," interrupted 
y. 

ap8 I thought so. But, I say we are all 
oistakes ; and I should £eel sensible of your 
and grateful for it, if you woold spare >roe 
fences to Harthouse. ' I shall not associate 
r conversation with your intimacy and en- 
mt 5 pray do not persist in cotoectbg bim 

I." ' .'. !. 

er mentioned his name 1 " said Bounderby; 
, well ! " returned Mr. Gradgriad^ wkh a 
ten a submissiTe, air. And ke sat for a 
e pondering. ^' Sounderby, I see reason 
whether we ha?e ever quite understood 

■ • .... 

I do you mean by We ? " . : 
me say I, then, he -returned, in answer to 
tly blurted question; '*i^.I doubt whether I 
srstood Louisa. I doubt whether I have 
) right in the manner of her education." 
e you hit it," returned Bounderby. ^^ There 
ith you. You have found it out at last, 
? Education ! I'll tell you what educa- 
To be tumbled out of doors, neck and crop^ 
pon the shortest allowance of everything 
>ws. That's what / call education, 
nk your good sense will perceive,"" Mr. 
1 remonstrated in all humility, ^ that what- 
lerits of such a system n^y be, it would be 
r general application to girls." 
I't see it at all, sir,'' retumeici the obstinate 

1" sighed Mr. Gradgrind, " we will not 

the question. I assure you I have no 

oc controversial. I seek to ie,^\K ^ha$i >& 
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"ainissy if I possibly can ; and I hope you will assist 
me in a good spirit, Bounderby, for I have been Teiy 
much distressed.". 

<< I don't understand you, yet," said Bounderbjr, 
with detemnned obstinacy, <' and therefore I won't 
make any promises*" 

** In the course of a few hours, my dear:£ounder- 
by," Mr. Gradgrind proceeded^ in the '^aroe de» 
pressed and propitiatory manner, ** I appear to myself 
to have become better infoniied . aa to ■ Lomsa's 
character, than ill pi^vioua years. The.ienligfaten- 
ment has been painfully forced upoB me, and the 
discovery is not mine, i think there are — ^Boonder- 
by, you will be surprised to hear me aay th£)-«I 
think there are qualities in Louisa, which — which 
have been harshly neglected^ and— -and a iittk per- 
verted. And — and> I :'^6\)ld isug^eat to you^ that 
— that if. you would kindly- pieet me in a timely 
endeavour to leave her to her bettel nature. lor a whik 
— and to encourage it to develope itself by tendemea 
and consideration — it-r*-it would be the better for the 
happiness of all of us; Louisa," said Mr. Gradgrind, 
shading his face with his hand, ** has always been my 
favourite child." 

The blustrous Bounderby crimsoned* and swelled 
to. such an extent on hearing these words, that he 
seemed to be, and probably was, on the brink of a 
fit. With his very ears a bright purple, shot with 
crimson^he pent up his indignation, however, and said: 

" You'd like; to keep her here for a time?" 

** I — I had intended .to.::recomroend, .in^ dear 
Bounderby, that you should allow Louisa to remain 
here on a visit, and be attended by Sissy (I mean of 
course Cecilia Jupe), who understands - her, and in 
whom she trusts." 
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iier fimn all this, Tom Gradgrindi" said 
y, staading up with hit haAds in his pockets, 
I ait» of opinion that there's whatpeople call 
MupatibiUty betwten Loa Bounderby and 

' there is at present a general incompatibility 
Lottisa* and-*4uid'^and almost all the re- 
nrhieh'I have placect her/'-was her father's 

, look yov here, Tom Gradgrindy** said 
f the flushed, conffonting him with hss legs 
ty his hands dieper 'vot his* pooketa, and his 
a hay field' whetein hn windy anger wis 
^ Yon have^^id your say ; I am Agoing 
le. I am a Coketown man. I amJosiah 
f of Cdketown;' I know the bricks of this 
-I kno\ir<tlte' wwkt of this town^ and I 
chimneys iof thisi t^wn^ and I kbow the 
this towi^ 8»i Iknow fhe^ Hands of this 
know 'em all pretiy well.' ' They're reiif. 
nan tells me anything about imaginative 
[ always tell that man, whoever he is, that 
ha£ he mekns* He means turtle-soup and 
ith a. gold spoon, and that he wantato^ be 
h a coach and six. That's what your 
vants.^' • Since you are of opinioh that shb 
lave what she wants, I recommend you to 
for her.' Because^ Tbni Gradgr>nd> she 
have it from me." 
lerby," said Mr.' Gilidgrind, **'I hoped, 

ntreaty, you 'Would have taken a different 

♦ 'i 

• . '• . . : ■• . • .1 . • 

ivait a bit," retorted . Bounderby, ^* you 
your say, I believe. I hciard you out; 
lit, if you please. Don't make^ ^ouc'self a 
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spectacle of unfairness as .well as inoonsisteDcyi be- 
cause, although I am sorry to see Tom Gradgrind 
reduced to his present position, I should be doubly 
sorry to see him brought so low as that. Now, 
there's an incompatibility of some sort or anothefy I 
am given to understand by you, between your daughter 
and me. I'll give you to understaod* in reply to thu^ 
that there unquestionably is an incompatibilky of the 
first magnitude — to be summed up in ihia — that yoor 
daughter don't properly know h^ husband's merits, 
and ifi not impressed with such a sense as would 
become her, by George ! of the honour of his alliancft 
That's plain speaking, I. hope." 

<< Bounderbv," urged Mr. Gradgrind, << thb ii 
unreasonable.' 

<< Is it ? " said Bounderbv. << I am glad to heff 
you say so. Because when Tom Gradgrind with bii 
new lights, tells me that what I say is unreasonable, 
I am convinced at once it must he devilish lentible. 
With your permission. I am going on. You know 
my origin ; and you know that for a good maay 
years of my life I didn't want a shoeing-honis io 
consequence of not having a shoe. Yet you may 
believe or not, as you think proper, that there 
are ladies — bom ladies — belonging to familiefr— 
Families ! — who next to worship the ground I walk 
on. 

He discharged this like a Rocket at his father-io- 
law's head. 

<< Whereas your daughter," proceeded Bounderby, 
<< is far from being a bom lady. That you know, 
yourself. Not that I care a pinch of candle-saiiff 
about such things, for you are very well aware I ^ 
don't ; but that such is the fact, and yoM« TO0 
Gradgrind, caiCi c;Vvi.Ti^<& \x« V^Vi^ do I say this ^" 
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** Not, I feaf/' observed Mr. Gradgrind, in a low 
ice, ** to spare itic." 

«« Hear me out," said Botmderby, " and refrain 
)m cutting in till your turn conies round. I say 
is, because highly connected females have been 
tonished to see the way in which your daughter 
i conducted herself, and to witness her insensibility, 
hey have wondered how I have suffered it. And 
wonder myself now, and I won't suffer it." 
•* Boundcrby,*' returned Mr. Gradgrind, risings 
the lescr we say to-night the better, I think." 
" On the contrary^ Tom Gradgnnd, the more wie 
y to-night, the better^' I think. Thtit is," the c6n- 
leration checked him, ** till I have said all 1 mean 
say, and then I don't care how soon^we stop. I 
>me to a question that may shorten the business, 
i^hat do you mean by the proposal you made just 

)W?" 

«« What do I mean, Bounderby ? " 

« By your visiting proposition," said Bounderby, 
ith an inflexible jerk of the hayfield. 

** I mean that I hope yon may be induced to 
range tn a friendly manner, for allowing Louisa a 
»riod of repose and reflection here, which may tend 
) a gradual alteration for the better in many rte^cts.*' 

«' To a softenii^ down bf your- ideas df the 
compatibility ? " said Bounderby. - 

" If you put it in those terms." ' 

<* What made you think of t%is ? " said Bounderby* 

** I have already said, I fear Louisa haa not been 
iderstood. Is it asking too much, Bounderby, that 
3u, so far her elder, should aid in trying to set her 
ght ? You have accepted a great charge of her ; 
>T better for worse, for — ^" 

Mr^ Bounderby may have been annoyed b^ thft 
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pon of hi> own words to Stepben Blackpooli 
I cut the quotation short with an angry dtft * 
loRic ! " said he, <* I don*t want to be toUi 
that. I know what I took her for, asweUnl 
Nercr yon mind what I took her fori] 
Imy look out." 

was merely going on to remark, Boondefbfi 
\c may all be more or less in the wroDgi iA 
Ixcepting you ; and that some yieMing on yo* 
jemembering the trust you hare acdepted, nif 
ily be an act of true kindness, but perhap i< 
Kurred towards Louisa." 
think differently," blustered Bounderby. *I 
ling to finish this business according to my om' 
Now, I don't want to make a quarrel ol 
you, Tom Gradgrind. To tell you the wA 
It think it would be worthy of my reputatioil It 
|1 on such a subject. As to your gentleman 
he may take himself off, wherever he Kkei 
If he falls in my way, I shall tell him nf 
if he don't fall in my way, I shan't, for t 
be worth my while to do it. As to yotf 
^r, whom I made Loo Bounderby, and might 
lone better by leaving Loo Gradgrind, if iht 
[come home to*niorrow, by twelve o'clock at 
shall understand that she prefers to stay awaji 
shall send her wearing apparel and so •forth 
lere, and you'll take charge of her far the 
What I shall tay to people in general, of 
»mpatibility that led to my so laying down 
', will be this. I am Josiah Bounderby, ind 
Imy bringing-up ; she's the daughter of Tom 
jrind, and she had her bringing-up ; and the 
Wscs wouldn't pull together* I am pretty well 
to be rather an uncommon man, I beuere; 
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people will understand fast enough that it 
a woman rather out of the comnton, also, 
:he long run, would come up to my mark." 
me seriously entreat you ta reconsider this, 
>y," urged Mr. Gradgrind, " before you 
'ourself to such a decision." 
vays come to a decision," said Bounderby, 
is hat on : ** and whatever I do, I do at 

should be surprised at Tom Gradgridd'j 
g such a remark to Josiah Bounderby of 
n, knowing what he knows of him, if I could 
>ed by anything Tom. Gradgrind did, after 
ig himself a party to sentimental himibug. 
iven you my decision, and I have ^ot no 
5ay. Good night! " ■' ■ '■ 

\ Bounderby went home to his town-house 
At five minutes past twelve o'clock nejct 
directed Mrs. Bounderby's property to be 
packed up and sent to Tom Gradgrind'e ; 
1 his country retreat for sale by private 
1 and resumed a bachelor life. 



Chapter IV 



LO^ 



1 

robb«ry at the Bank had-jiot languished 
;fore, and did not cease to occupy a front 
le attention of the principal of that estaUish.<« 
f. In boabtful proof of. his promptitude and 
as a remarkable man, and a self-made. maQ« 



and a commercial wonder more adrair 
who had risen out of the mud inctea 
liked to show how little his domest 
his bnnnesB ardour. Consec]ueDdy, 
weeks (^ his resumed bachelorhood, h 
upon his usual display of bustle, and 
such a rout in renewing bis investi) 
robbery, that the officers who had it 
wished it had never been committed. 

They were at fault too, and off the Bi 
they had been so quiet since the first 
matter', that most people really did si 
been abandoned as hopeless, nothing 
No implicated man or woman took ut 
or made a self- betraying step. More' 
Stephen Blackpool could not be hei 
itiyatenons old womaa remained a mj 

Things having come to thia pass, i 
latent signs of stirring beyond it, the 
BoQDileroy's investigatioDB was, that 
hazard a bold burst. He (tew up a 
ing Twenty Pounds reward for the i 
StMihen Blackpool, suspected of co 
robbery of the Coketown Bank on su 
described the said Stephen Blackpool 
plexion, estimated height, and mann 
aa he could ; he recited how he had 
and in what direction he had been la 
he had the whole printed in great bli 
Staring broadsheet ; and he caused I 
posted with it in the dead of night, si 
strike upon the sight of the whole pc 
blow. 

The fcciory-bells had need to rin 
iftat moniing to Awfewe '4« ^way < 
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(ood in the tanrdy daybreak, collected round the 
•lacardsy devouring them with eager eyes. Not the 
east eager of the eyes assembled, were the eyes of 
hose who could not read. These people, as they 
istened to the friendly voice that read aloud— *there 
^as always some such ready to help them — stared at 
be characters which meant so much with a vague 
we and respect that would have been half ludicrous, 
' any aspect of public ignorance could ever be other- 
rise than threatening and full of evil. Many ears 
nd eyes were busy with a vision of the matter of 
lese pliacards, among turning spindles, rattling looms, 
nd whirring wheels, for hours afterwards ; and when 
le Hands cleared out again into the streets, there 
rere still as many readers as before. 

Slackbridge, the delegate, had to address his 
udience too that night ; and Slackbridge had ob- 
itned a clean bill from the printer, and had brought 
: in his pocket. O my friends and fellow country-* 
len, the down-trodden operatives of Coketown, oh 
ly fellow brothers and fellow workmen and fellow 
itizens and fellow men, what a to-do was there, 
^hen Slackbridge unfolded what be called '< that 
amning document,^ and held it up to the gaze, 
nd for the execration of the working-man com- 
nunity ! ** Oh my fellow men, behold of what a 
raitor in the camp of those great spirits who are 
nrolled upon the holy scroll of Justice and of Union, 
B appropriately capable ! Oh my prostrate friends, 
mh the galling yoke of tyrants on your necks and 
he iron foot of despotism treading down your fallen 
orms into the dust of the earth, upon which right 
;iad would your oppressors be to see you creeping 
n your bellies all the days of your lives, Hke the 
erpent in the garden— oh my brothers, and &hall t %a 
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a man not add, my sisters too, what do you say, H09t 
of Stephen Blackpool, with a slight stoop io his 
shoulders and about five foot seven in height, as set 
forth in this degradipg and disgustii^ document, this 
Uighting bi)J, this pernicious placard, this abominable 
advertisement ; aqd with what majesty of denounce- 
ment will you crush the viper, who would bring this 
stain and shame upon the God-like race that happily 
has cast him out for ever I Yes, my compatriots, 
happily cast him out and sent him forth ! For yoo 
remember how he stood here before you on this 
platform ; you remember how, face to face and foot 
to foot, I pursued him through all 14s intricate 
windings ; you remember how. he sneaked and slnnki 
and sidled, and spUtted of straws, until, with not an 
inch of ground to which to cling, •! hurled him out 
from amongst us : an K>bject for the undying finger 
of scorn to point at, and for the avenging fire of 
every free and thinking mind to scorch and sear! 
And now my friends — rmy labouring . friends, for I 
rejoice and tiiiumph in that stigma — ^my friends whose 
hard but honest beds are made in toil, and whose 
scanty but independent pots are boiled. in iiAfdship; 
and, now I say, my friends, what appellation has 
that dastard craven taken to himself, when, with the 
mask torn from, bis features, he stands before ua ia 
all his native defi[>rmity, a What? A .thiefl A 
plunderer 1 A proscribed fugitiye,, with a price 
upon his head ; a fester and a wound upon the noble 
character of the Coketown operative I There&ce^ 
my band of brothers in a sacred bond» to which 
your children and your childr/en*8 children yet un- 
born have set their infant hands and seals, I propose 
tQ you on the part of the United Aggregatse Tribunak 
ever watch(\A (ot '^ova ni^M^x^^^h^ zealous for yoor 
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nefit, that thip meeting does Reaolve: That 
«pheo filackpool, weaver, referred to io . tkU 
acard, having been already solemnly diBowaed by 
e conunimity of CoketowD Handt, the game are 
;e from the thaaie of his misdeed*, ood cannot at 
class be reproached with hia dishoDest actiooa ! " 
Thus Slackbridge ; gnashing and perspiring after 
prodigious sort. A few uem TDic«a called out 
No ! " and a score or two hailed, with assenting 
ies of " Hear, hear ! " the caution from one man, 
Slackbridge, y' or over hetter tnt] y' or a^goen 
fast ! " But these were |Hgmies agaiwt an 
my ; the general assembtage subscribed to the 
'spel according to Slackbridge, and gave three 
Leers for him, as he sat demonstratively panting at 

These men and women were yet in the streets, 
issing quietly to their homes, when Sissy, who bad 
«n called away fi'om Louisa Bome minutes before, 

"Who is it?" asked Louisa. 

"It is Mr. Bounderby," said Sissy, timid of the 
tme, *' and your brother Mr, Tom, and a young 
Oman who says her name is R^cbael, aol that you 
low her." 

" What dp they want. Sissy dear } " 

"They want to see you. Rfchael has been 
ying, and seens angry." 

" Father,'* said Louisa, for he wa& present, " I 
mnot refuse to lee them, for a reason that will 
tplain itself. Shall they come in here i " 

As he answered in Uie aflirmatiTcv Sissy went 
vay to bring them. She reappeared with them 
rectly. Tom was last ; and remained staodii^ 

the obscurest part of the roon), near the door, , 
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''Mrs. Bounderby," said her husband, ei 
with a cool nod, *'I don't disturb you, I 
This is an unseasonable hour, but here is a 
woman who has been making statements 
render my Yisit necessary. Tom Gradgrind, a 
son, young Tom, refuses for some obstinate 
or other to say anything at all about those state 
good or bad, I am obliged to confront her wit! 
daughter.'* 

'* You have seen me once before, young 1 
said Rachaei, standing in front of Louisa. 

Tom coughed. 

**you have seen me, young lady," re] 
Rachaei, as she did not answer, *^ once before. 

Tom coughed again. 

"I have." 

Rachaei cast her eyes proudly towards 
Bounderby, and said, ''Will you make it k 
young lady, where, and who was there ? " 

" I went to the house where Stephen Blac 
lodged, on the night of his discharge from his 
and I iaw you there. He was there too ; a 
old woman who did not speak, and whom I 
scarcely see, etood in a dark corner. My b 
was with me." 

"Why couldn't you- say so, young T 
demanded Bounderby. 

"I promised my sister I wouldn't." A 
Lbuisa hastily confirmed. "And besides,' 
the whelp bitterly, "'she tells her own sto 
precious well — and so full — that what businet 
I to take it out of her mouth ! " 
' •*Say, ybung lady, if you please," p 
JRachael, " why in an evil hour, you ever ca 
Stephen-8 that mgW 
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*^ I felt compassion for him," said Louisa, her 
:olour deepening, ** and I wished to know what he 
irat going to do, and wished to offer liim assistance." 

** Thank you, ma'am," said Bounderby. ** Much 
altered and obliged." 

** Did you oflPer him," asked Rachael, f* a bank- 
ote?" 

"Yes; but he refused it, and would only take 
wo pounds in gold." 

Rachael cast her eyes towards Mr. Bounderby 
gain. 

" Oh certainly ! " said Bounderby^ ** If you put 
he question whether your ridiculous and improbable 
iccount was true or not, I am bound to say it's 
;onfirmed." 

'•Young lady," said Rachael^ "Stejrfien Black- 
x)ol is now named as a thief in public print aU over 
liis . town, and where else I There have been a 
neeting to-night where he have been spoken of in 
the same shameful way. Stephen ! The honestest 
lad, the truest lad> the best ! " Her indignation 
failed her^ and she broke of sobbing. 

" I am veryy very sorry," said Louisa. 

** O young lady, young lady," returned Rachael, 
" I hope you may be, but I don't know ! I can't 
say what you may, ha' done ! The like of you. 
don't know us, don't care. for us, don't belong to us.' 
I am no( sure why you may ha' come that night. 
I can't tell but what .you ma^ ha' come wi' somd 
Um of your own, not mindin to. what trouble you 
)rought such as the poor Udv I said then, Bkss 
rou for coming; and I said it of my heart, you 
leemed to take so pitifully to him ; but I don't know 
aow, I don't know 1 " . 

Louisa could not reproach her for her aa*^st 
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8ii8picioii8 ; she was so faithftil to her idea of die 
many and so afflicted. 

** And when I think/' said Rachael throi^ her 
sobs, *' that the poor lad was so gratefiil, tbinkin yoi 
80 good to him — ^when I mind that he pot his harf 
over his hard^-worken face to hide the tears that yoi 
brought up there — O, I hope you may be sorry, anf 
ha' no bad cause to be it $ but I don't know, I dooH i 
know ! " .' 

"You're a pretty article/* growled the whd^ 
moving uneasily in his dark corner, " to come hoe 
with these precious imputations ! You ought to be 
bundled out for not knowing how to behare yooraet 
and you would be by rights." 

She said nothing in reply ; and her low weeping 
was the only sound that was heard, until Mr* 
Bounderby spoke. 

•f Come I " said he, ** you know what you bit* 
engaged to do; You had better give your mind tt 
that ; not this." '■ 

«* 'Deed, I am loath," returned Rachael, dry^ij 
her eyes, ^Hhat any here should see me Hke this; 
but I won't be seen so again. Young lady, when 1 
had read what's put in print of Stephen — and wlit 
has just as much truth in it tfs if it had been fft ii 
print of you — I went straight to the' Bank to say 1 
knew where Stephen was, and to gire a sure an 
ceitnn promise that he iliouki be here in two dayf 
I couldn't meet wi'' Mr. Bounderby then, and yoo 
brother sent me' away, and* I tried to find you, be 
you Was not to be founds and I went back to worl 
Soon as I come out of the Mift to-night, I hasteoe 
to hear what was said of Stephen — ^for I know w 
pride he will come back to sh'ame it!-^and th( 
I went again to seek Mr. Bounderby, and 
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»uiKi hfniy and I told him every word I knew; 
id he believed no word I said, and Brought me 
ere." 

*'Sb far, that's true enough," assented Mr. 
bunderby, with his hands in ' his pockets and his 
at on. " But I have known you- people befbirt 
)«day, you'll observe, and = I know" yoti never die 
)r want of talking. Now, I recommend you not' 
) much tx> mind talking just now, as doing. You 
ave undertaken to do something ; all! remark upon 
lat at present is, do it ! " ' 

" I have written to Stephen' by the post that went 
at this afternoon, as I have written to him once 
sfore sin' he went away," said Rachael ; " and he 
ill be here, at farthest, in two days." 

"Then, I'll tell you something. Vou are n<it 
jirare perhaps^** retorted Mr. Bounderby, **that 
Du yourself have been looked after now and ^ then, 
3t being considered quke free from suspicion in 
lis buBinesSj on account of most people bethg judged 
:cdrding to the company they keep. The post- 
See hasn't been forgotten either. What I'll tell 
ou k, that no letter to Stephen Blackpool has ever 
ot into it; Therefore, what has become of ypurs^ 

leave you to guess. Perhaps you're mistaken, 
nd never wrote any." 

"He hadn't been gone from here, y6ung lady,*' 
lid Rachael, turning s^^alifigly td Louisa,' '^ as 
luch as a week, when he sent me the only letter I 
ave had firom him, «aying that he wal^ forced to 
eek work in another name*" i' • 

"Oh, by George!" cried Bounderby, shaking 
is head, with a whistle, " he changes his name, 
loes he ! That's rather unlucky, too, for such an 
inmaculate chap. It's considered a litde suspicious 
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in Courts of Justicey I believe^ wheir an Ini 
happens to have many names." 

" What," said Rachael, with the tears in he 
again, ** what, young lady, in the name of I 
was left the poor lad to do ! The masters : 
him on one hand, the men against him on the 
he only wantin to work hard in peace, and dc 
he felt right. Can a man have no soul of hi 
no mind of his own ? Must he go wrong all tl 
wi' this side, or must he go wrong all throu, 
that, or else be hunted like a hare ? " 

''Indeed, indeed, I pity him from my 1 
r-eturned Louisa; ''and I hope that he will 
himself." 

" You need have no fear of that, young 
He is sure!" 

•* All the surer, I suppose," said Mr. Boun 
" for your refusing to tell where he is i Eh i 

" He shall not, through any act of mine, 
back wi' the unmerited reproach of being ^b 
back. He shall come back of his own ace 
clear himself, and put all those that have injuj 
good character, and he not here for its defe] 
shame. I have told him what has beed done 
him," said Rachael, throwing off all distrus 
rock throws off the sea, " and he will be h 
farthest, in two days." 

*' Notwit|tstanding which," added Mr. Bo 
by, " if he can be laid hold of any sooner, h 
have an earlier opportunity of clearing himself 
to you, I have nothing against you ; what yoi 
and told me turns out to be true, and I have 
you the means of proving it to.be true, and 
an end of it. I wish you good night all ! 
be off to look a little further into this." 
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1 came out of his corner when Mr. Bouoderby 

moved with him, kept close to him, and 
vay with him. The only parting salutation 
:h he delivered himself was a sulky ''Good 
athef ! " With a brief speech, and a scowl 
ister, he left the house. 
e his sheet-anchor had come home^ Mr. 
ind had been sparing of speech. He still 
It, when Louisa mildly said : 
ichael, you will not distrust me one day, 
ou know me better.'' 

goes against me,'* Rachael answered, in a 

manner, << to mistrust any one ; but when I 
mistrusted — when we all are — I cannot keep 
lings quite out of my mind. I ask your 

for having done you an injury. I don't 
^hat I paid now. Yet I might come to think 
, wi' the poor lad so wronged.'* 
d ^ou tell him in your letter," inquired Sissy^ 
suspicion seemed to hare fallen upon him, 

he had been seen about the Bank at night? 
lid then know what he would have to explain 
ing back, and would be ready." 
8 dear," she returned ; ** but I can't guess 
an have ever taken him there. He: never 

go there. It was never in his way. His 
8 the same as mine, and not near it.' 

had already been at her side asking her 
he lived, and whether she might come to- 
night, to inquire if there were news •of 



oubt," said Rachael^ <* if he can be here till 

en I will come next night too," said Sissy; 
n Rachael, assenting to this, was gone^ Mr^r 
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Gradgrind* lifted up his head, and said to his 
daughter : 

** Louisa, my dear, I have never, that I know of) 
seen this man. Do you believe him to be im|Jicated ? " 

** I think I have believed it, father, though with 
great difficulty. I do not believe it now." 

^ That is to say, you once persuaded yourself to 
believe i^, from knowing him to be suspected. His 
appearance and manner ; are they so honest ? '' 

"Very honest." 

" And her confidence not to be shaken ! I ask' 
myself," said Mr. Gradgrind^ musing, " does the 
real culprit know of these accusations ? Where is 
he? Who is he?" 

His hair had latterly began to change its colour. 
As he leaned upon his hand again, looking grey and 
old, Louisa, with a face of fear and pity, hurriedly 
went over to him, and sat close at his side. Her 
eyes by accident met Sissy's at the moment. Sissy 
flushed and started, and Louisa put her finger on h^r 
lip. 

Next night) when Sissy returned home and told 
Louisa that Stephen was not come, she told it in t 
whisper. Next night again, when she came home 
with the same account, and added that he had not 
been heard of, she^ spoke' in the same low frightened 
tone. From the moment of that interchange of looks, 
they never uttered his name, or any reference to him, 
aloud; nor ever pursued the subject of the robbery, 
when Mr. Gradgrind spoke of it. 

The two appointed days ran out, three days and 
nights ran out, and Stephen Blackpool was iiot come, 
and remained unheard of. On the fourth day,Rachaelf 
with unabated confidence, but considering h^ despatch 
to have mtscanied, vretA. u^ \a xSea Bank^ and showed 
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etter from him with his address, at a working 
ly, one of many, not upon the main road, sixty 
i away. Messengers wek% seAt to that place, and 
vhoie town looked for Stephen to be brought in 
day. 

uring this whole time the whelp moved about 
Mr. Bounderby Kke his shadow, assistiog in^all 
)roceedings. He was greatly excited, horribly, 
ed, bit his nails down to the quick, ipoke in a 
rattling .voice, and with lips; that were black and 
t up. At. the hour when the suspected man was 
ed for, the whelp was at the station ;, offering to 
;r that he had mside off* before the arrival of those 
were cent in quest of him, and that he would 
ippear. 

he whelp was right* The messengers returned 
i, Rachael'a letter had gone, RachaePs letter 
been delivered, Stephen Blackpool had decamped 
at satue hour; and no aoul knew more of him. 
only doubt in Coketown was, whether' Rachael 
written in good faitlv' believing that he really 
[d come back, or warning him to fly. On this 
t opinion was divided. 

ix days, seven days, far ,on into another week, 
wretched whelp pluoked up a ghastly courage^ 
began to grow defiant. ^^ IVjos the suspected 
w the thief? A pretty question ! • If not, where- 
the man, and why did he not come back f ' t • 
/^here was the man, and why did he not cdme 
I In the dead of night. the. echoes of his own 
Is, which had roUed Heaven knows* how far. 
f in the day-time, came bftck instead, and abided 
im until morning. 
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Chapter V 

POUND 

DAY and night again, day and night again. No 
Stephen Blackpool. Where was the mail} 
and why did he not come back ? 

Every night. Sissy went to RachaePs lodgings' 
and sat with her in her small neat room. ' All dzft 
Rachael toiled as such people ' must toil, whateitr 
their anxieties. The smoke-serpents were inAiSemU 
who was lost or found, who turned out bad or good; 
the melancholy mad elephants, like the Hard Fact 
men, abated nothing of their set routine, whaterer 
happened. Day and night again, day and night 
again. The monotony was unbroken. Even Stephen 
Blackpool's disappearance was falling into the general 
way, and becoming as monotonous a wonder as us] 
piece of machinery in Coketown. 

<< I misdoubt," said Rachael, *< if there is tf 
many as twenty left in all this place, who have any 
trust in the poor dear lad now. 

She said it to Sissy, as they sat in her lodging} 
lighted only by the lamp at the street cornier. Sissy 
had come there when it was already dark, to await 
her return from work ; and they had since sat at the 
window where Rachael had found her, wdnting w 
brighter light to' shine on their sorrowful talk. 

" If it hadn't been mercifully brought about, that 
I was to have yon to speak to," pursued Rachael, 
** times are, when I thinic my mind would not ha^ 
kept right. But I get hope and strength through 
you ; and you believe that though appearances may 
rise against him, he will be proved clear ? " 
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«< I do believe so,** returned. Sissy, "with my 
Mhole heart. I feel so certain, Rachael, that the 
Confidence you hold in yours against all discourage- 
loent, is not like to be wrong, that I have no more 
loubt of him than if I had known him through as 
many years of trial as you have/' 

** And I, my dear," said Rachael, with a tremble 
in her voice, .**have known him throHgh them all, to 
be, according to his quiet ways, so faithful to every- 
thing honest and good, that if he was never to be 
heard of inore, and I was to live to be a hundred 
years old, I could say with my last breath, God 
knows my heart* I have never once left trusting 
Stephen Blackpool ! ** 

<*.We all believe, up at the Lodge, Rachael, that 
he will be freed from suspicion, sooner or later." 

** The better I know it to be so believed there, 
my dear,'* said Rachael, '* and the kinder I feel it 
that you come away from there, purposely to com- 
fon n\ey and keep me company, and be seen wi* me 
when lam AOt yet free from aU suspicion myself, the 
more grieved I am that I should ever have spoken 
those mistrusting words to the young lady. And 
vet " 

** You don't mistrust her now, Rachael ? " 

" Now that you have brought us more together, 
DO* But I can't at all times keep out of -my 
mind " 

Her voice, ao sunk into a low and slow com- 
muning with herself, that Sissy, sitting by her side, 
was obliged to. listen with ai^tention. . 

** I can't at all times keep out. of my mind, mis- 
trufitings of some one. I can't think who 'tia, I 
can't think how oc why it may be done, but I 
mistrust that some one has put StepKeu ovii q( vVit^^ 
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way. I mistrust that by his coming back of his owa 
accord, and showing himself innocent before thea 
ally some one would be confounded, who — to premC 
that — has stopped him^ and put him out of the 
way.'* 

** That is a dreadful thought," said Sissy, tormag 
pale. 

*^ It is a dreadful thought to think he may be 
murdered." 

Sissy shuddered, and turned paler yet. 

^When it makes its way into my mind, dear,'' 
said' Rachael, ** and* it will conie sometimes, thoig^ 
I do all I can to keep it out,'wi* counting on tohi^ 
numbers as I work, and saying over and over agaii 
pieces that I knew when I were a child-"*-! fall into 
such a wild, hot hurry, that, however tired I afflt 
I want to walk fast, miles and miles. I must get the 
better of this before l3ed-time. I'll walk honie wf 
you." 

'* He might fall ill upon the journey back," M 
Sissy, faintly offering a worn-out scrap of hope; 
^ said in such a case, there are many places oo tbe 
road where he might stop." 

** But he is in none of them. He has been soagiit 
for in all, and he*6 not there."- < 

^ True," was SissyV reluctant admission. 

<* He'd walk the journey in two days; If he vai 
footsore and couldn't walk, I sent him, in the lettef 
he got, the money tb ride, lest he should have wot 
of his own to spare." 

** Let us hope that to-morrow will bring some* 
thing better, Rachael. . Come into the air 1 " 
• Her gentle hand adjusted Rachael's shawl upoi 
her shining black hair in the usual manner of he 
wearing it, and they went out. The iiight beioj 
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le knots of Hands were here and there 
at street-corners ; but it was supper-tinoe 
greater part of theiUy and there were but 
>)e in the streets, 

're not so hurried now, Rachael, and your 
x)oler." 

et better dear, if I can only walk, and 
a little fresh. 'Times when I can't, I 
ik and confused." 

you must not begin to fail, Rachael, for you 
wanted at any time to stand by Stephen. 
*ow is Saturday. If no news comes to- 
let us walk in the country on Sunday 
, and strengthen you for another week, 
ugo?" 
, dear." 

were by this time in the street where 
inderby's house stood. The way to Sissy's 
3n led them past the door, and' they were 
raight towards it. Some train had newly 
in Coketown^ which had put a number of 
in motion, and scattered a consickerable 
out the town. Several coaches were rattling 
tiem and behind them as they approached 
underby^s, and one of - the latter drew op 
ch briskness as they • were in the act of 
he hpuse,! that they looked round invohm* 
The bright gaslight over Mr. Bounderb^'s 
)wed them Mrs* Sparsit in the coach, in ah 
)f excitement, struggling to open the door ; 
arsit seeing, them at die same moment, called 
to stop. > 

a coincidence," exclaimed Mrs. Sparspt, 
was released by the coachman. ^^It's a 
ace ! Come out, ma'am \ " theu «aL\^\^.x^* 
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Sparsit, to 8ome one inside, '^conie out, or we'll 
have you dragged out ! ** 

Hereupon, no other than the mysterious old 
woman descended.* Whom Mrs. Sparsit incoodneody 
collared. 

" Leave her alone, everybody ! '* cried Mn. 
Sparsit, with great energy. *' Let nobody toodi 
her. She belongs to me. Come in, ma'am!'* 
then said Mrs. Sparsit, reversing her former word 
of command. '< Come in, ma'am, or we'll haTe 
yoa dragged in ! " 

The spectacle of a matron of classical deportment, 
seizmg an ancient woman by the throat, and haKng 
her into a dwelling-house, would have been under 
any circumstances, sufficient temptation to all true 
English stragglers so blest as to witness it, to force 
a way into that dwelling-house and see the matter 
out. But when the phenomenon was enhanced bf 
the notoriety and mystery by this time associated all 
over the town, with the Bank robbery, it would j 
have lured the stragglers in, with an irresistible ' 
attraction, though the roof had been expected ts 
fall upon their heads. Accordingly, the chance 
witnesses on the ground, consisting of the busiest 
of the neighbours' to the number of some five-and* 
twenty, closed in after Sissy and -Rachael, as they 
closed in after Mrs. Sparsit and her prize ; and the 
whole body made a disorderly irruptioa into Mr. 
Bounderby's dining-room, where the people behind 
lost not a moment's time in mounting on the chsan, 
to get the better of the people in firont. I 

" Fetch Mr. Bounderby down I " cried Mn. 
Sparsit. ** Rachael, young woman ; you know 
who this is 2 " 

« It's Mrs. Pe^\et," «^\dL ^^cVak\. 
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**1 should think it is ! " cried Mrs. Sparsit, 
Exulting. " Fetch Mr. Bounderby. Stand away, 
everybody ! " Here old Mrs. Pegler, mufRing her- 
self ap9 and shrinking from observation, whispered 
Ei word of entreaty. ^< Don't tell me," said Mr«. 
Sparsit, aloud, '^I have told you twenty times, 
coming along, that I will not leave you till I have 
handed you over to him myself." 

Mr. Bounderby now appeared, accompanied by 
Mr* Gradgrind and the whelp, with whom he had 
been holding conference up-stairs. Mr. Bounderby 
looked more astonished than hospitable, at sight of 
this uninvited party in his dining-room. . / 

** Why, what's the matter now 1 " said he. 
** Mrs. Sparsit, ma'am ! " 

** Sir,' explained that worthy woman, " I trust 
it 18 my good fortune to produce a person you have 
much desired to find. Stimulated by my wish to 
relieve your mind, sir, and connecting together such 
imperfect clues to the part of the country in which 
that person might be supposed to reside, as have been 
afforded by the young woman, Rachael, fortunately 
now present to identify, I have had the happiness 
to succeed, and to bring that person with me — I 
need, not say most unwillingly on her part. It has 
not been, sir, without some trouble that I have 
effected this ; but . trouble in your service is to me 
a pleasure, and hunger, thirst, and cold a real 
gratificauon." 

Here Mrs. Sparsit ceased ; for Mr. Bounderby's 
visage exhibited an extraordinary combination of all 
posttble colours and expressions of discomfiture, as 
old Mrs. Pegler was disclosed to his view. 

" Why, what do you mean by this ? " was his 
highly unexpected demand, in great warmth. " I 
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ask you, what do you mean by this, Mrs. Spars 
ma'am ? " 

** Sir ! " exclaimed Mrs. Sparsit, faintly. 

** Why don't you mind your own busioe 
ma'am ? " roared Bounderby. " How dare y 
go and poke your officious nose into my fam 
affairs ? " 

This allusion to her favourite feature overpower 
Mrs. Sparsit. She sat down stiffly in a chair, 
if she were frozen ; and with a fixed stare at ^ 
Bounderby, slowly grated her mittens against c 
another, as if they were frozen too. 

"My dear Josiah ! " cried Mrs. Pegler^ tremblii 
** My darling boy ! I am not to blame. It's ; 
my fault, Josiah. I told this lady over and o 
again, diat I knew she was doing what would 
be agreeable to you, but she would do it." 

** What did you let her bring you fw ? Could 
you knock her cap off, or her tooth out, or sera 
.her, or do something or other to her ? " as! 
Bounderby. 

" My own boy ! She threatened me that 1 
resisted her, I should be brought by constab 
and it was better to come quietly than' make l 
stir in such a — -" Mrs. Pegler glanced timidly 
proudly round the walls — " such a ' fine house 
this. Indeed, indeed, it is not my fault ! My d 
noble, stately boy ! I have always lived quiet 
secret, Josiah, my dear. I have never broken 
condition once. I have never said I was ) 
mother. I have admired you at a distance ; an 
I have come to town sometimes, with long ti 
between, ta take a proud peep at you, I have d 
it unbeknown, my love, and gone away again." 

Mr. Bounderby, with his hands in. his pool 
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tralked in impatient mortification up and down at 
he side of the long dining-table, while the spectators 
greedily took in every syllable of Mrs. Pegler's 
Lppeal^ and at each succeeding syllable became more 
txid more round-eyed. Mr*. Bounderby still walking 
lip and down when Mrs. Pegler had done, Mr. 
^radgrind addressed that maligned old lady : 

*^ I am surprised, madam," he observed with 
iererity, ^ that in your old age you have the face 
to chum Mr. Bounderby for your son, after your 
unnatural and inhuman treatment of him." 

** Me unnatural ! " cried poor old Mrs. Pegler. 
** Afe inhuman ! To my dear boy ? " 

*« Dear ! " repeated Mr. Gradgrind. " Yes ; 
dear: in his self-made prosperity, madam, I dare 
say. Not very dear, however, when you deserted 
him in his infancy, and left him to the brutality of 
a drunken grandmother." 

" / deserted my Josiah I " cried Mrs. Pegler, 
clasping her hands. - ** Now, Lord forgive you, sir, 
for your wicked imaginations, and for your scandal 
against the memory of my poor mother, who died 
in my arms before Josiah was bom. May you 
lepeot of ity sir, and live to know better ! " 

She was so very earnest and injured, that Mr. 
Gradgrind, shocked by the possibility which dawned 
upon him, said in a gentler tone : 
. *< Do you deny, then, madam, that you left your 
son to-**to be brought up in the gutter ? " 

** Josiah in the gutter ! " exclaimed Mrs. Pegler. 
'< No such a thing, sir. Never ! For shame on you ! 
My dear boy knows, and will give you to know, that 
though he come of humble parents, he come of 
parents that loved him as dear as the best could, and 
never thought it hardship on themselves to pinch a bit 
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that he might write and cipher beautifiily and Vn 
his books at home to show it ! Aye^ have I ! " 
said Mrs. Pegler, with indignant pride. ^ And fflf 
dear boy knows, and will give you to know^ «, 
that after his beloved father died, when he was eight 
years old, his mother, too, could pinch a bit, as it 
was her duty and her pleasure and her pride to do 
it, to help him out in life, and put him 'prentice; 
And a steady lad he was, and a kind master he had 
to lend him a hand, and well he worked his owl 
way forward to be rich and thriving. And Fi 
give you to know, sir-^ — for this my dear boy won't 
— ^that though his mother kept but a little vHIige 
shop, he never forgot her, but pensioned me oa 
thirty pound a year — more than I want, for I pot 
by out of it— -only making the condition that I vit , 
to keep down in my own part, and make no bonti 
about him, and not trouble him. And I nerer 
have, except with looking at him once a year, wha 
he has never knowed it. And it's right," nid 
poor old Mrs. Pcgler, in affectionate championsUis 
" that I should keep down in my own part, and I 
have no doubts that if I was here I should do t 
many unbefitting things, and I am well contented, 
and I can keep my pride in my Josiah to myael^ 
and I can love for love's own sake ! And I am 
ashamed of you, sir," said Mrs. Pegler, lastly, **for 
your slanders and suspicions. And for I nerer 
stood here before, nor never wanted to stand here 
when my dear son said no. And I shouldn't be 
here now, if it hadn't been for being brought here. 
And for shame upon you, O for shame, to accuse 
me of being a bad mother to my son, with my mo < 
standing here to tell you so different I '' 

The bystanders, on and off the dining-room 
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rliairsy raised a murmur of sympathy with Mrs. 
Pegler, and Mr. Gradgrind felt himself imiocently 
placed hi a very distressing predicament, when Mr. 
Bounderby, who had never ceased walking up and 
down, and had every moment sweUed larger and 
larger, and grown redder and redder, stopped short. 
** I don't exactly know," said Mr. Bounderby, 
**iiow I come to be favoured: with the attendance 
fof 'the present company, but I don't enquire. When 
they're quite satisfied, perhaps they'll be so good 
as to disperse ; whether they're satisfied or not, 
perhaps they'll be so good- as to disperse. I'm not 
tx>UDd to deliver a lecture on my family affairs, I 
have not undertaken to do it, and I'm not a going 
to do it. Therefore those who expect any explana- 
tion whatever upon that branch of the subject, will 
be disappointed — particularly Tom Gradgrind, and 
he can't know it too soon. In reference to the 
Bank robbery, there has been a mistake made, con- 
cerning my mother. If there hadn't been over- 
offickmsness it wouldn't have been made, and I hate 
oter-officioosness at all times, whether or no. Good 
evening ! ^* 

Although Mr. Bounderby carried it off in these 

terms, lK>lding the door open for the company to 

depart, there was a blustering sheepishness upon him, 

at once extremely crestfallen and superlatively absurd. 

Detected as the Bully of humility, who had built 

ids windy reputation upon lies, and in his boastful- 

Qess had put the honest truth as far away from him 

as if he had advanced the mean claim (there is no 

meaner) to tack himself on to a pedigree, he cut a 

most ndfculous figure. With the people filing off 

at the door he held, who he knew would carry 

"What had passed to the whole town, to be given to 
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the four winds, he could not haTe looked a BiHy 
more shorn and forlorn, if he had had his can 
croppecL Eyen that unlucky female, Mrs. Spanit, 
fallen from her pinnacle of exultation into the Skw^ 
of Despond, was not in so bad a plight as that 
remarkable man and lelf-made Humbog, Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown* 

Rachael and Sissy, leaving Mrs. Pegler to occupy 
a bed at her son^s for that night, walked togetbof 
to the gate of Stone Lodge and there parted. Mr. 
Gradgrind joined them before they had gone yery 
far, and spoke with much interest of Stephen Black- 
pool; for whom he thought this signal fiidliire of 
the suspicions against Mrs. Pegler was likely to 
work well. 

As to the whelp; throughout this scene as oo 
all other late occasions, he had stuck close to 
Bounderby. He seemed to feel that as long as 
Bounderby could make no discovery without Iub 
knowledge, he was so far safe. He never visited 
his sister, and had only seen her once since she 
went home : that is to say on the night when he 
still stuck close to Bounderby, as already related. 

There was one dim unfcN*med fear lingering about 
his sister's mind, to vHuch she never gavte utterance, 
which surrounded the graceless and ungrateful boy 
with a dreadful mystery. The same dark possibility 
had presented itself in the same shapeless guise, this 
very day, to Sissy, when Rachael spoke of some 
one who would be confounded by Stephen's retnni) 
having put him out of the way^ Louisa had never 
spoken of harbouring any suspicion of her brother 
in connexion with the robbery, she and Sissy had 
held no confidence on the subject, save in that ooe 
interchange of looka 'wViexL \h& unconsdous fiubtf 
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rested his grey head on his hand ; but it was under- 
stood between diem, and they bodi knew it. This 
other fear was so awful, that it hovered about each 
of them like a ghostly shadow ; neither daring to 
think of its being near herself, far less of its being 
near the other. 

And still the forced spirit which the whelp had 
plucked up, throve with him. If Stephen Black- 
pool was not the thief, let him show himself. Why 
didn't he ? 

Another night. Another day and night. No 
Stephen Blackpool. Where was the man, and why 
did he not come back ? 



Chapter VI 

THE STARUGHT 

THE Sunday was a bright Sunday in autumn, 
clear and cool, when early in the morning 
Sissy and Rachael met, to walk in the country. 

As Coketown cast ashes not only on its own 
head but on the neighbourhood's too — after the 
manner of those pious persons who do penance for 
their own sins by putting other people into sackcloth 
—it was customary for those who now and then 
thirsted for a draught of pure air, which is not 
absolutely the most wicked among the vanities of 
life, to get a few miles away by the railroad, and 
then begin their walk, or their lounge in the fields. 
Sis^ and Rachael helped themselves out of the 
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smoke by the usual means, and were put down at a 
station about midway between the town and Mr. 
Bounderby's retreat. 

Though the green landscape was blotted here 
and there with heaps of coal, it was green eisewhetef 
and there were trees to see, and there were larki 
singing (though it was Sunday^, and there were 
pleasant scents in the air, and all was over-arched 
by a bright blue sky. In the distance one wift 
Coketown showed as a black mist ; in another 
distance hills began to rise ; in a third, there was a 
faint change in the light of the horizon where it 
shone upon the far-off sea. Under their feet, the 
grass was fresh ; beautiful shadows of branches 
flickered upon it, and speckled it ; hedgerows were 
luxuriant ; everything was at peace. Engines at 
pits' mouths, and lean old horses that had worn the 
circle of their daily labour into the ground, were 
alike quiet ; wheels had ceased for a short space to 
turn ; and the great wheel of earth seemed to revdTe 
without the shocks apd noises of another time. 

They walked on across the fields and down the 
shady lanes, sometimes getting over a fragment of ^ 
fence so rotten that it dropped at a touch of u^ 
foot, sometimes passing near, a wreck of bticks and 
beams overgrown with grass, marking the site of 
deserted works. They followed paths and tracksy 
however slight. Mounds where the grass was 
rank and high, and where brambles, dock-weed) 
and such-like vegetation, were confusedly heaped 
together, they always avoided; for dismal storiet 
were told in that country of the old pits hidden 
beneath such indications. 

The sun was high when they sat down to reit* 
They had seen no one,: near or distant, for a 
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ime ; and the solitude remained unbroken. ^* It is 
ao still here, R^chael, and the way is so untrodden, 
that I think we must be the first who have been here 
all the sunmier." 

As Sissy said it, her eyes were attracted by 
another of those rotten fragments of fence upon the 
ground. She got up to look at it. ** And yet I 
don't know. This has not been broken very long. 
The wood is quite fresh where it gave way. Here 
are footsteps too. — O Rachael ! " 

She ran back, and caught her round the nedk. 
Rachael had already started up. 
" What is the matter ? " 

**I don't know. There is a hat lying in the 
grass." 

They went forward together. Rachael took it 
up, shaking from head to foot. She broke into a 
passion of tears and lamentations : Stephen Black- 
pool was written in his own hand on the inside. 

" O the poor lad, the poor lad ! He has been 
made away with. He is lying murdered here ! " 

" Is there — ^has the hat any blood upon it ? " 
Sissy fdtered. 

They were afraid to look ; but they did examine 
it, and found no mark of violence, inside or out. 
It had been lying there some days, for rain and dew 
had stained i^ and the mark of its shape was on the 
grass where it had fallen. They looked fearfully 
about them, without moving, but could see nothing 
more. " Rachael," Sissy whispered, " I will go 
on a Httle by myself." 

She had unclasped her hand, and was in the act 
of stepping forward, when Rachael caught her in both 
arms with a scream that resounded over the wide 
landscape. Before them, at their very feet, Was the 
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brink of a black ragged chasm hidden by the thick 
grass. They sprang back, and fell upon dieir knees, 
each hiding her face upon the other's oeck. 

** O, my good Lord ! He's down there ! 
Down there ! " At first this, and her terrific 
screams, were all that could be got from Rachael, 
by any tears, by any prayers, by any representations, 
by any means. It was impossible to hush her; 
and it was deadly necessary to hold her, or she 
would have flung herself down the shaft. 

<*Rachael, dear Rachael, good Rachael, for the 
love of Heaven, not these dreadful cries 1 Think 
of Stephen, think of Stephein, think of Stephen ! " 

By an earnest repetition of this entreaty, poured 
out in all the agony of such a moment. Sissy at last 
brought her to be silent, and to look at her with a 
tearless face of stone. 

<< Rachael, Stephen may be Hving. You wouldn't 
leave him lying maimed at the bottom of this dread- 
ful place, a moment, if you could bring help to 
him?" 

« No, no, no ! " 

" Don't stir from here, for his sake ! Let me 
go and listen." 

She shuddered to approach the pit ; but she crept 
towards it on her hands and knees, and called to 
him as loud as she could calL She listened, but do 
sound replied. She called again and listened ; still 
no answering sound. She did this, twenty, thirty 
times. She took a little clod of earth from the 
broken ground where he had stumbled, and threw 
it in. She could not hear it fall. 

The wide prospect, so beautiful in its stilben but 
a few minutes ago, almost carried despair to her 
brave heart, as she to«e ^od looked all round her, 
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seeing no help. '^Rachael, we n^ust lose not a 
moment. We must go in different directions, seek- 
ing aid. You shall go by the way we have come, 
and I will go forward by the path. Tell any one 
you see, and every one, what has happened. Think 
of Stephen, think of Stephen 1 " 

She knew by Rachael's face that she might trust 
her now. AikI after standing for a moment to see 
her running, wringing her hands as she ran, she 
turned and wpnt upon her own search ; she stopped 
at the hedge to tie her shawl there as a guide to the 
place, then threw her bonnet aside, and ran as she 
had never run befcu'e. 

Run, Sissy, run, in ' Heaven's name ! Don't 
stop for breath. Run, run ! Quickening herself 
by carrying such entreaties tn her thoughts, she ran 
from field to field, and lane to lane, and place to 
place, as she had never run before ; until she came 
to a shed by an engine-house, where two men lay in 
the shade, asleep on straw. 

First to wake them, and next to tell them, all so 
wild and breathless as she was, what had brought 
her there, were difficulties; but they no sooner 
understood her than their spirits were on fire like 
hers. One of the men was in a drunken slubber, 
bat 00 his comrade's shouting to )iim that a man 
had fallen down the Old Hell Shaft, he started out 
to a pool of dirty water, put his head in it, and came 
back sober. 

With these two men she ran to another half-a- 
mile further, and with that one to another, ' while 
they ran elsewhere. Then a horse was found ; and 
she got another man to ride for life or deadb to the 
railroad^ and send a message to Louisa, which she 
wrote subd gave him. By this time a whole villagf: 
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was up; and windlassesy ropes, poles, candks, 
lanterns, all things necessary, were fast collectiog 
and being brought into one place, to be carried to 
the Old Hell Shaft. 

It seemed now hours and hours since she had left 
the lost man lying in the grave where he had been 
buried alive. She could not bear to remain away 
from it any longer — ^it was like deserting him — and 
she hurried swiftly back, accompanied by half-a« 
dozen labourers, including the dnmkqi man whom 
the news had sobered, and who was the best man of 
all. When they came to the Old Hell Shaft, they 
found it as lonely as she had left it. The men 
called and listened as she had done, and examined 
the edge of the chasm, and settled how it had 
happened, and then sat down to wait until the imple- 
ments they wanted should come up. 

Every sound of insects in the air, every stirring 
of the leaves, every whisper among these men, made 
Sissy tremble, for she thought it was a cry at the 
bottom of the pit. But the wind blew idly over 
it, and no sound arose to the sur&ce, aiid they sat 
upon the grass, waiting and wailing. After they 
had waited some time, straggling people who had 
heard of the accident began to come up ; then the 
real help of implements bejgan to arrive. In the 
midst of this, Rachael returned ; and with her party 
there was a surgeon, who brought some wine and 
medicines. But, the expectation among the people 
that the man would be found alive,, was very slight 
indeed* 

There being now people enough present to impede 
the work, the sobered man put himself at the head 
of the rest, or was put there by the general consent, 
and made a large i\vl% to^uid \3nc Old Hell Shaft, 
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and appointed men to keep it. Besides such 
volunteers as were accepted to work, only Sissy and 
Rachael were at first permitted within this ring; 
but, later in the day, when the message brought an 
express from Coketown, Mr. Gradgrind and Louisa, 
.and Mr. Bounderby, and the whelp, were also 
there. 

The sun was four hours lower than when Sissy 
and Rachael had first sat down upon the grass, 
before a means of enabling two men to descend 
securely was* rigged with poles and ropes. Diffi- 
culties had arisen in the construction of this machine, 
simple as it was ; requidtes had been found wanting, 
and messages had had to go and return. It was 
five o'clock in the afternoon of the bright autumnal 
Sunday, before a candle was sent down to try the 
air, while three or four rough faces stood crowded 
close together, attentively watching it : the men at 
the windlass lowering as they were told. The 
candle was brought up again, feebly burning, and 
then some water was cast in. Then the bucket was 
hooked on ; and the sobered man and another got 
in with lights, giving the word << Lower, away ! " 

As the rope went out, tight and strained, and the 
windlass creaked, there was not a breath among the 
one or two huikired men and women looking on, 
that came as it was wont to come. The signal was 
given and the windlass stopped, with abundant rope 
to spare. A{^>arently so long an interval ensued 
with the men at the windlass standing idle, that 
some women shrieked that another accident had 
happened ! But the surgeon who- held the watch, 
declared ^ve minutes not to have elapsed yet, and 
sternly admonished them to keep silence. He had 
not well done speaking, when the windlass was 
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r cf Cfi c d and worked again. Practiaed eyes kae 
that it did not go as heavily -as it would if boi 
workmen had been coming i^ and that only d 
was retnrnmg. 

The TQfe came in tight and strained ; and rii 
after ring was coiled upon the barrd of the wmdlaf 
and all eyes were Bistened on the pit. The soben 
man was brought op and leaped oat briskly on d 
grass. There was an universal cry of '^ Alive * 
dead ? " and then a deep, profound hush. 

When he said ^ Alive ! " a great shout arose ai 
many eyes had tears in them. 

** But he's hurt very bad^" he added, as soon ; 
he could make himself heurd again. ''When 
doctor ? He's hurt so very bad, sir, that we dooi 
how to get him up." 

They all consulted together, and looked anxions 
at the surgeon, as he asked some questions, ai 
shook his head on receiving the replies^ The si 
was setting now ; and the red light in the eveoii 
sky touched every face there, and caused it to 1 
distinctly seen in all its wrapt suspense. 

The consultation ended in the men returning 
the windlass, and the pitman going down again, carr 
ing the wine and some other small matters wkh hii 
Then the other man came up. In the meantin 
under the surgeon's directions, some men brought 
hurdle, on which others made a thick bed of spe 
clothes covered with loose straw, while he hims 
contrived some bandages and slings from shawls a 
handkerchiefs. As these were made, . they w( 
hung upon an arm of the pitman who had last coi 
up, with instructions how to use them : and as 
stood, shown by the light he carried, leaning 
powerful loose hand upon one of the poles, a 
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ttmedmes glancing down the pit, and sometimes 
{lancing round upon the people, he was not the least 
conspicuous figure in the scene. It was dark now, 
and torches were kindled. 

It appeared from the litde this man said to those 
ftbout him, which was quickly repeated all over the 
circle, that the lost man had fallen upon a mass of 
crumbled rubbish with which the pit was half choked 
up, and that his fall had been further broken by 
some jagged earth at the side. He lay upon his 
back with one arm doubled imder him, and accord- 
ing to his own belief had hardly stirred since he fell, 
except that he had moved his free hand to a side 
pocket, in which he remembered to have some 
bread and meat (of which he had swallowed 
crumbs), and had likewise scooped up a little water 
in it now and then. He had come straight away 
from his work, on being written to, and had walked 
the whole journey ; and was on his way to Mr. 
Bounderby's conntry*house after dark, when he fell. 
He was crossing that dangerous country at such a 
dangerous time, because he was innocent of what 
Was laid to his charge, and couldn't rest from 
coming the nearest way to deliver himself up. The 
Old Hell Shaft, the pitman said, with a curse upon 
it, -was worthy of its bad name to the last ; for 
Lhoagh Stephen could speak now, he believed it 
would soon be- found to have mangled the life out 
of him. 

When all was ready, this man, still taking his 
last hurried charges from his comrades and the 
surgeon after the windlass had begun to lower him, 
disappeared into the pit. The rope went out as 
before, the signal was made as before, and the 
windlass stopped. No man removed his hand from 
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it now. Every one waited with his grasp set, aid jij^^ 

his body bent down to the work, ready to rerene 
and wind in« At length the signal was giveii, and 
all the ring leaned forward. 

For, now, the rope came in, tightened and strained 
to its utmost as it appeared, and the men turned 
heavily, and the windlass complained. It was 
scarcely endurable to look at the rope, and think (£ L 
its giving way. But, ring after ring was coiled 
upon the barrel of the windlass safely, and the con- 
necting chains appeared, and finally the bucket with 
the two men holding on at the sides — 3, sight to 
make the head swim, and oppress the heart — and 
tenderly supporting between diem, slung and tied 
within, the figure of a poor, crashed, human 
creature. 

A low murmur of pity went round the throi^ 
and the women wept aloud, as this form, ahnost 
without form, was moved very slowly from its iroo 
deliverance, and laid upon the bed of straw. At 
first, none but the surgeon went close to it. He 
did what he could in its adjustment on the couch, 
but the best that he could do was to cover it. 
That gently done, he called to him Rachael and 
Sissy. And at that time the pale, worn, patieflt 
face was seen looking up at the sky, with the broken 
right hand lying bare on the outside of the covering 
garments, as if waiting to be taken by another 
hand. 

They gave him drink, moistened his face with 
water, and administered some drops of cordial and 
wine. Though he lay quite motionless looking up 
at the sky, he smiled and said, ** Rachael.." 

She stooped down on the grass at his side, and 
bent over him until her eyes were between his and 
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the sky, for he could not so much as turn them to 
look at her. 

*• Rachael, my dear." 

She took his hand. He. smiled again and said, 
« Don't let 't go." 

" Thou'rt in great pain, my own dear Stephen?" 

** I ha* heen, but not now. I ha' been— dreadful, 
and dree, and long, my dear — but 'tis ower now. 
Ah, Rachael, aw a muddle ! Fro' first to last, a 
muddle ! ** 

The spectre of his old look seemed to pass as he 
said the word. 

*<I ha' fell into th' pit, my dear, as have cost 

wi'in the knowledge o' old fok now livin, hundreds 

and hundreds o' men's lives — ^fathers, sons, brothers, 

dear to thousands an thousands, an keeping 'em 

fro' want and hunger. I ha' fell into a pit that ha' 

been wi' th' Fire-damp crueller than batde. I ha' 

read on 't in the public petition, as onny one may 

read, fro' the men that works in pits, in which they 

W pray'n and pray'n the lawmakers for Christ's 

«ake not to let their work be murder to 'em, but to 

spare 'em for th' wives and children that they loves 

^8 well as gendefok loves theirs. When it were in 

Vork, it killed wi'out need ; when 'tis let alone, it 

kills wi'out need. See how we die an no need, 

One way an another — in a muddle — every day ! " 

He faintly said it, without any anger against any 
t>ne. Merely as the truth. 

" Thy little sister, Rachael, thou hast not forgot 
t^er. Thou'rt not like to forget her now, and me 
U} nigh her. Thou know^st — poor, patient, sufF'rin, 
ciear — ^how thou didst work for her, seet'n all day 
long in her little chair at thy winder, and how she 
died, young and misshapen, awlung o' sickly ait as 
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had'n no need to be, an awlung o' work 
miserable homes. A muddle ! Aw a i 

Louisa approached him; but he coi 
her, lying with his face turned up to the 

** If aw' th' things that tooches us, m 
not 80 muddled, I should'n ha' had'n m 
hetu If we was not in a muddle amon 
should'n ha' been, by my own fellow ^ 
workin' brothers, so mistook. If Mr. 
had ever know'd me right — if he'd ever 
at aw--«-he would'n ha' took'n offence w 
would'n ha' suspect'n me. But look 
Rachael ! Look aboove ! " 

Following his eyes, she saw that he 
at a star. 

" It ha' shined upon me," he said rev 
my pain and trouble down below. It 
into my mind. I ha' look'n at 't and th 
Rachael, till the muddle in my mind li 
awa, above a bit, I hope. If soom ha' t 
in unnerstan'in me better, I, too, ha' b 
in unnerstan'in them better. When I gc 
I easily believen that what the yoong I 
done to me, and what her brother sei 
to me, was one, and that there were a ^ 
betwixt 'em. When I fell, I were in an 
an hurryin' on t' be as on just t' her as 
t' me. But in our judgments, like as h 
we mun bear and forbear. In my pain 
iookin up yonder, — wi' it shinin' on me- 
more clear, and ha' made it niy dyin pra 
th' world may on'y coom toogether mo 
better unnerstan'in o' one another, than v 
in 't my own weak seln." 

Louisa hearing what he said, bent o 
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opposite side to Rachael, so that he could see 

You ha' heard ? " he said, after a few moments' 

ce. " I ha* not forgot you, ledy." 

Yes, Stephen, I have heard you. And your 

er is mine." 

You ha' a father. Will you tak' a message to 

• 

He is here," said Louisa, with dread. *^ Shall 
ing him to you? " 
If yo please." 

rouisa returned with her father. Standing hand- 
and, they. both looked down upon the solemn 
itenance. 

Sir, yo will clear me an mak my name good wi' 
nen. This I leave to yo." 
[r. Gradgrind was troubled and asked how ? 
Sir," was the reply : " yor son will tell yo 
• Ask him. I mak no charges : I leave none 
t me : not a single word. I ha' seen an spok'n 
yor son, one night. I ask no more o' yo than 
yo clear me — ^an I trust to yo to do 't." 
lie bearers being now ready to carry him awaj!, 
the sui'geon being anxious for his removal, thofifc 
had torches of lanterns, prepared to go in front 
be litter. Before it was raised, and while they 
; arranging how to go, he said to Rachael, 
ing upward at the star : 

Often as I cooni to myseln, and found it shinin 
ne down there in my trouble, I thowt it were 
star as guided to Our Saviour's home. I 
lust think it be the very star 1 " 
""hey lifted him up, and he was overjoyed to 
that they were about to take him in the 
ction whither the star seemed to him to lead. 
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^* Rachael, beloved lass ! Don't let go my hanL 
We may walk toogether t'night, my dear ! " 

*<I will hold thy hand, and keep beside thee, 
Stephen, all the way." 

** Bless thee ! Will soombody be pleased to 
coover my face ! " 

They carried him very gently along the fieklii 
and down the lanes, and over the wide landscape,* 
Rachael always holding the hand in hers. Very 
few whispers broke the mournful silence. It was 
soon a funeral procession. The star had shown him 
where to find the God of the poor ; and diroogk 
humility, and sorrow, and forgiveness, he had gone 
to his Redeemer's rest. 



Chapter VII 

WHELP-HUNtlNO 

BEFORE the ring formed round the Old Hell 
Shaft was broken, one figure had disappeared 
from within it. Mr. Boundei^by and his shadow 
had not stood near Louisa, who held her father*! 
arm, but in a retired place by themselves. Whei 
Mr. Gradgrind was summoned to the couch, Smft 
attentive to all that happened, slipped behind that 
wicked shadow — sl sight in the horror of his face^ 
if there had been eyes there for any sight bat ooe 
— and whispered in his ear. Without tnmii^ his 
head, he conferred with her a few moments, and 
vanished. Thus the whelp had gone out of the 
circle before the ij^xx^ TooNed. 
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. When the father reached home, he sent a message 
;o Mr. Bouoderby'sy desiring his son to come to 
aim directly. The reply was, that Mr. Bounderby 
baving missed him in the crowd, and seeing nothing 
of him since, had supposed him to be at Stone 
Lodge. 

'> I believe, father,'* said Louisa, *< he will not 
come back to town to-night." Mr. Gradgrind 
Corned. away, and said no more. 

In the morning, he went down to the Bank him- 
self as soon as it was opened, and seeing- his son's 
place empty (he had not the courage to look i& at 
first) went back along the street to meet Mr. 
Bounderby on his way tliere. To whom he said 
that, for reasons he would soon explain, but entreated 
not then to be asked fi^r, he had found it necessary 
to employ his son at a distance for a little while. 
Also, that he was charged with the duty of vindi- 
cating Stephen Blackpool's memory, and declaring 
the thief. Mr. Bounderby quite confounded, stood 
stock-still in the street after his father-in-law had 
ieft him, swelling like an immense soap-bubble, 
Without its beauty. 

Mr. Gradgrind went home, locked himself in his 
foom, smd kept it all that day. When Sissy and 
Louisa tapped at his door, he said, without opening 
it, ** Not now, my dears ; in the evening." On 
their return in the evening, he said, <* I am not able 
yet — to-morrow." He ate nothing all day, and 
had no ' candle after dark ; and they heard hin^ 
\iralking to and fro late at night. 

But, in the morning he appeared at breakfast at 
the usual hour, and took his usual place at the table. 
Aged and bent he looked, and quite bowed down ; 
and yet he looked a wi^r man, and a better man, 
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than in the days when in this life he wanted nochtog 1 he 
but Facts. Before he left the roomy he appointed a | B 
time for them to come to him ; and so, with hii | u 
grey head drooping, went away. 

** Dear father/' said Louisa, when they kept 
their appointment, <' you have three young children 
left. They will be different, / will be different 
yet, with Heaven's help." 

She gave her hand to Sissy, as if she meant witk 
her help too. 

^* Your wretched brother," said Mr. GradgrimL 
** Do you think he had planned this robbery, when 
he went with you to the lodging ? " 

<< I fear so, father. I know he had wanted money 
very much, and had spent a great deal." 

<< The poor man being about to leave the town, it 
came into his evil brain to cast suspicion on him ? '' 

" I think it must have flashed upon him while he 
sat there, father. For, I asked him to go there with , 
me. The visit did not originate with him." | 

<< He had some conversation with the poor man. 
Did he take him aside ? " 

<< He took him out of the room. I asked Irnn 
afterwards, why he had done so, and he made a 
plausible excuse ; but since last night, father, and 
when I remember the circumstances by its light, I 
am afraid I can imagine too truly what paissed between 
them." 

*< Let me know," said her father, ** if your thougha 
present your guilty brother in the same dark view n 



mme." 



** I fear, father," hesitated Louisa, ** that he must 
have made some representation to Stephen Blackpool 
— perhaps in my name, perhaps in his own — ^which 
induced him to do m ^(kA ^i\^ voii honesty, whit 



I 
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he had never done before, and to wait about the 
Bank those two or three nights before he lett the 

" Too plain ! ' ' returned the father. " Too plain ! " 

He shaded his face, and remained silent for some 
momcata. Recovering himself, he said : 

" And now, how is he to be ibund ! How is be 
to be saved from justice '. In the few hours that I 
can possibly allow to elapse before I publish the truth, 
how is he to be found by us, and only by us f Ten 
thousand pounds could not effect it." 

" Sissy has effected it, father." 

He raised hia eyes to where she stood, like a good 
^ry in his house, and said in a tone of softened 
gratitude and grateful kindness, " It is always you, 
my child ! " 

" We had our fears," Sissy explained, glancbg at 
Louisa, " before yesterday ; and when I saw yoti I 
brought to the side of the litter last night, and heard 
what passed {being close to Rachael all the time), I 
went to him when no one saw, and said to hint, 
' Don't look at me. See where your father is. 
Escape at once, for his sake and your own ! ' He 
was hi 8 tremble before I whispered to him, and he 
started and trembled more then, and said, ' Where 
can I go f I have very little money, and I don't 
know who will hide me ! ' I thought of father's old 
circus. I have not forgotten where Mr. Sleary goes ' 
at this time of year, and I read of him in a paper only 
the other day. I told him to hurry there, and tell 
his name, and ask Mr. Sleary to hide him till I came. 
' I'll get to him before the morning,' he said. And 
I saw him shrink away among the people." 

"Thank Heaveni" exclaimed his father. "He ] 
may be got abroad yet" 
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It was the more hopefiil as the town to 
Sissy had directed him was within three 
journey of Liverpool, whence he could be 
despatched to any part of the world. But, 
being necessary in communicating with hi 
there was a greater danger every moment of h 
suspected now, and nobody could be sure i 
but that Mr. Bounderby himself, in a bullyi 
of public zeal, might play a Roman part- 
consented that Sissy and Louisa should repai 
place in question, by a circuitous course, aloi 
that the unhappy father, setting forth in an < 
direction, should get round to the same boi 
another and wider route. It was fiirther agr< 
he should not present himself to Mr. Sleary, 
intentions should be mistrusted, or the intelli] 
his arrival should cause his son to take flight 
but, that the communication should be left t 
and Louisa to open ; and that tliey should 
the cause of so much misery and disgrace, 
father's being at hand and of the purpose fo 
they had come. When these arrangements h 
well considered and were fully understood by a 
it was time to begin to carry them into ex 
Early in %ht afternoon, Mr. Gradgrind walke 
from his own house into the country, to be t 
on the line by which he was to travel ; and 
the remaining two set forth upon their differeni 
encouraged by not seeing any face they kne\ 

The two travelled all night, except wh 
were left, for odd numbers of minutes, at 
places, up illimitable flights of steps, or do\ 
— which was the only variety of those brai 
and, early ; in the morning, were turned 01 
swamp, a mile or two from the town they 
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From this dismal spot they were rescued by a savage 
old postilion, who happened to be up early, kicking 
a horse in a Hy ; and so were smuggled into the town 
by all the back lanes where the pigs lived : which, 
although not a magnificent or even savoury approach, 
was, as is usual in such cases, the legitimate highway. 

The first thing they saw on entering the town was 
the skeleton of Sleary's Circus. The company had 
departed for another town more than twenty miles 
off, and had opened tliere last night. The connexion 
b^ween the two places was by a hilly turnpike-road, 
and the travelling on that road was very slow. 
Though they took but a hasty breakfast, and no rest 
(which it would have been in vain to seek under such 
anxious circumstances), it was noon before they be- 
gan to find the bills of Sleary's Horseriding on barns 
and walls, and one o'clock when they stopped in the 
niarket-place. 

A Grand Morning Performance by the Riders, 
commencing at that very hour, was in course of 
announcement by the bellman as they set their feet 
Upon the stones of the street. Sissy recommended 
that, to avoid making enquiries and attracting atten- 
tion in the town, they should present themselves to 
pay at the door. If Mr. Sleary were taking the 
money, he would be sure to know her, and would 
proceed with discretion. If he were not he would 
be sure to see them inside ; and, knowing what he 
had done with the fugitive, would proceed with 
discretion still. 

Therefore, they repaired, with fluttering hearts, 
to the well-remembered booth. The flag with the 
inscription Sleary's Horseriding, was there ; and 
the Gothic niche was there ; but Mr. Sleary was not 
there. Master Kidderminster, grown too maturely 
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turfy to be received by the wildest creduli 
any more, had yielded to the invincib 
circumstances (and his beard), and, in t 
of a man who nuide himselt generally 
sided on this occauon oyer the excheqi 
also a drum in reserve, on which to expen 
moments and superfluous forces. In t 
sharpness of his look out for base coin, ^ 
minster, as at present situated, never sa 
but money ; so Sissy passed him unrecc 
they went in. 

The Emperor of Japan, on a stead; 
horse stencilled with black spots, was t 
wash*hand basins at once, as it is tl: 
recreation of that monarch to do. Si 
well acquainted with his Royal line, had 
knowledge of the present Emperor, an 
was peaceful. Miss Josephine Sleary, ; 
brated graceful Equestrian Tyrolean F 
was then announced by a new clown (^ 
ouslysaid Cauliflower Act), and Mr. Slea 
leading her in. 

Mr. Sleary had only made one cut at 
with hia long whip-lash, and the Clow 
said, ** If you do it again, 1^11 throw t 
you 1 " when Sissy was recognised bot 
and daughter. But they got through tl 
great self-possession ; and Mr. Sleary, sa 
first instant, conveyed no more expresa 
locomotive eye than into his fixed one. 
formance seemed a little long to Sissy i 
particularly when it stopped to afford th* 
'opportunity of telling Mr. Sleary (wh< 
deed, sir ! '' to all his observations in 
way, and with his eye on the house), ab 
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flitting on three legs looking at one leg, when in came 
four legs, and laid hold of one leg, and up got two 
legs, caught hold of three legs, and threw 'em at four 
legs, who ran away with one leg. For, although an 
ingenious Allegory relating to a butcher, a three- 
legged stool, a dog, and a leg of mutton, this narra- 
tive consumed time ; and they were in great suspense. 
At last, however, little fair-haired Josephine made 
her curtsey amid great applause ; and the Clown, left 
alone in the ring, had just warmed himself, and said, 
" Now /'U have a turn ! " when Sissy was touched 
on the shoulder, and beckoned out. 

She took Louisa with her; and they were re- 
ceived by Mr. Sleary in a very little private apart- 
ment, with canvas sides, a grass floor, and a wooden 
ceiling all aslant, on which the box company stamped 
their approbation, as if they were coming through. 
•*Thediilia," said Mr. Sleary, who had brandy-and- 
water at hand, *< it doth me good to thee you. You 
wath alwayth a favourite with uth, and you've done 
uth credith thinth the old timeth I'm thure. You 
mutht thee our people, my dear, afore we thpeak of 
bithnith, or' they'll break their hearth — ethpethially 
the women. Here'th Jothphine hath been and got 
married to E. W. B. Childerth, and thee hath got a 
boy, and though he'th only three yearth old, he 
thtickth on to any pony you can bring againtht him. 
He'th named The Little Wonder of Thcolathtic 
Equitation ; and if you don't hear of that boy at 
Adiley'th, jfou'll hear of him at Parith. And you 
recollect IGdderminthter, that wath thought to be 
rather thweet upon yourthelf? Well. He'th married 
too. Married a widder. Old enough to be hith 
niother. Thee wath Tightrope, thee wath, and now 
thee'th nothing — on accounth of fat. They've ^$^ 
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two children, tho we're thtrong in the Fairy bithoith 
and the Nurthery dodge. If you wath to thee our 
Children in the Wood« with their father and mother 
both a dyin' on a horthe — their uncle a rethieving of 
'em ath hithwardth^upon a horthe — themthekth both 
a goin' a blackberryin' on a horthe — and the RobiDth 
a coining in to cover 'em with leavth, upon a horthe 
— ^you'd thay it wath the compietetht thing ath ever 
you thet your eyeth on i And you remember Evam 
Gordon, my dear, ath wath a'motht a mother to yoo? 
Of courthe you do; I needn't athk. Well ! Emniai 
thee lotht her huthband.- He wath throw'd a heavy 
back-fall off a Elephant in a thort of a Pagoda thing 
ath the Thultan of the Indieth, and he never got the 
better of it ; and thee married a thecond 6tat^ 
married a Cheethemonger ath fell in love with her 
from the front — and he'th a Overtheer and makio' a 
fortun." . . 

These various changes, Mr. Sleary, very short of 
breath now, related with great heartiness^ and with 
a wonderful kind of innocence, considering what a 
bleary and brandy-and*watery old veteran he was* 
Afterwards he brought in Josephine, and E. W. B. 
Childers (rather deeply-lined in the jaws by day- 
light), and the Litde Wonder of Scholastic Equiu^ 
tion, and in a word, all the company. Amazing 
creatures they were in Louisa's eyes, so white and 
pink of complexion, so scant 6f dress, and so 
demonstrative iof leg ; but it was very agreeable to 
see them crowding about Sissy, and very natural in 
Sissy to be unable to refrain from tjears. 

" There I Now Thethilia hath kithd all the 
children, and hugged all the women, and thaken 
handth all round with all the men, clear, every one 
of you, and ring in the band for the thecond psut! " 
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Ab bood a« they were gone, he continued !n a low 
tone. " Now, Thethilia, I don't atbk to know any 
thecreth, but I thuppothc I may conthider thitH to 
be Mitb Thquire.'' 

" This IB hii sitter. Yes." 

" And t* other on 'th daughter. That'h what I 
mean. Hope I thee you well, mich. And I hope 
the Thquire 'th well ? " 

** My father will be here soon," said Louisa, 
anxious to bring him to the point. " Is my brother 
»afc? " 

" Thafe and thound ? " he replied. " I want you 
jutht to take a peep at the Ring, mith, through here. 
Thethilia, yon know the dodgeth ; find a thpyhole 
for yourthelf." 

They each looked throngh a chink in the 
boards. 

" That'h Jack the Giant Killer — picthe of comic 
infant biihnith," said Sleary. "There'th a property- 
houthe, you thee, for Jack to hide in ; there'th my 
GJown with a thauthepan-lid and a thpit, for Jack'th 
thervant ; there'th little Jack himthelf in a thplendid 
tboot of armour; there'th two comic black thervanth I 
twithe ath big ath the houthe, to thtand by it and 
to bring !t in and clear it ; and the Gisnt (a very 
ccthpenthive bathkct one), he an't on yet. Now, do 
you thee 'em all f " 

" Yes," they both said. 

" Look at 'em again," said Sleary, "look at 'em 
well. You thee 'em all ; Verygood. Now,mithi" 
he put a form for them to sit on ; "I have my 
opiniontb, and the Thquire your father hath hith. - 1 
don't want to know what your brother'th been up 
to I ith better for me not to know. All I thay itht 
the Thquire hath tbtood by Thethilia, and I'll thtand 
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by the Thquire. Your brother ith one o' them black 
theryanth. 

Louisa uttered an exchmationi partly of distress, 
partly of satisfaction. 

" Ith a fact," said Sleary, ** and even knowin' it, 
you couldn't put your finger on him. Let the 
Thquire come. I diall keep your brother here after 
the performanth. I thant undreth him, nor yet 
wath hith paint off. Let the Thquire come here 
after the performanth, or come here yourthelf after 
the performanth, and you thall find your brother, and 
have the whole plathe to talk to him in. Never 
mind the lookth of him, ath long ath he'th well hid." 

Louisa, with many thanks and with a lightened 
load, detained Mr. Sleary no longer then. She left 
her love for her brother, with her. eyes full of tears; 
and she and Sissy went away until later in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Gradgrind arrived within an hour afterwards. 
He too had encountered no one whom he knew ; and 
was now sanguine with Sleary's assistance, o( getting 
his disgraced son to Liverpool in the night. As 
neither of the three could be his companion without 
almost identifying him under any disguise, he prepared 
, a letter to a correspondent whom he could trus^ be- 
seeching him to ship the bearer off at any cost, to 
North or South America, or any distant part of the 
world to which he could be the most ispeedily and 
• privately despatched. 

This done, they walked about, waiting for the 
Circus to be quite vacated; not only by the audience, 
l>ut by the company and by the horses. After watch- 
" it a long time, they saw Mr. Sleary bring out a 
*r and sit down by the side-door, smoking ; as if 
"were his signal ihaJL vlbe^ m^Vvt abroach. 
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<< Your theryanty Thquire/' was his cautious salu- 
tation as they passed in. << If you want me you'll 
find me here. You muthn't mind your thon having 
a comic livery on." 

They all three went in ; and Mr. Gradgrind sat 
down forlorn, on the Clown's performing chair in the 
middle of the ring. On one of the back benches, 
remote in the subdued light and the strangeness of 
the place, sat the villanous whelp, sulky to the last, 
whom he had the misery to call his son. 

In a preposterous coat, like a beadle's, with cuffs 
and flaps exaggerated to an unspeakable extent ; in 
an inmiense waistcoat, knee-breeches, buckled shoes, 
and a mad cocked hat ; with nothing fitting him, and 
everything of coarse material, moth-eaten and ficdl of 
holes ; with seams in his black face, where fear and 
heat had started through the greasy composition 
daubed all over it ; anything so grimly, detestably, 
ridiculously shameRd as the whelp in his comic livery, 
Mr. Gradgrind never could by any other means have 
believed in, weighable and measurable fact though it 
was. And one of his model children had come to this ! 

At first the whelp would not draw any nearer, but 
persisted in remaining up there by himself. Yield- 
ing at length, if any concession so sullenly made can 
be called yielding, to the entreaties of Sissy — ^for 
Louisa he disowned altogether — became down, bench 
by bench, until he stood in the sawdust, on the verge 
of the circle, as far as possible, within its limits from 
where his father sat. 

*< How was this done ! " asked the father. 

" How was what done ? *' moodily answered the 
son. 

** This robbery," said the father, raising his voice 
upon the word. 
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" I forced the safe myself over nigb 
vp ajar before I went away. I had 
that was foimd, made long before, 
that morning, that it might be supp 
been used. I didn't take the money 
I pretended to put my balance away 
but I didn't. Now you know all aboi 

"If a thunderbolt had fallen on n 
Either, ** it would have shocked me les 

"I don't see why," grumbled th 
many people are employed in situation} 
many people, out of so many, will be 
have heard you talk, a hundred times, 
law. How can / help laws ? You h; 
others with such things, father. Comf( 

The father buried his face in his li 
eon stood in his disgraceful grotesqi 
straw : his hands, with the black part 
inside, looking like the hands of a m 
evening wzs fest closing in ; and from 
he : turned the whites of his eyes restli 
patiently towards his father. They \ 
parts ot his face that showed any life 
the pigment upon it was so thick. 

** You must be got to Liverpool, and 

** I suppose I must. I can't be m 
anywhere," whimpered the whelp, •* 
been here, ever since I can remember, 
thing." 

Mr. Gradgrind went to the door, 
with Sleary, to whom he submitted 
How to get this deplorable object awa 

"Why, I've been thinkingof it,Thqi 
not.muth time to lothe, tho you mi 
or no. Ith over twenty mileth to the r; 
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in half-an-hour, that goeth to the rail, 'pur- 

cath the mail train. That train will take 
ht to Liverpool-" 

It look at him/' groaned Mr. Gradgrind. 

any coach '* 

don't mean ' that he thould go in the comic 

' said Sleary. <<Thay the word; and I'll 

Jothkin'of him, out of the wardrobe, in five 

• 

lon't understand," said Mr. Gradgrind. 
Jothkin — a Carter. Make up your mind 

Thquire. There'll be beer to feth. I've 

let with nothing but beer ath 'U ever clean a 

)lackamoor." 
Gradgrind rapidly assented; Mr. Sleary 
turned out from a box, a smock frock, a 

:, and other essentials ; the whelp rapidly 

i clothes behind a screen of baize; Mr. 

rapidly brought beer, and washed him white 

>w," said Sleary, ^' come along to the coath, 

np up behind ; I'll go with you there, and 

thuppothe you one of my people. Thay 

1 to your family, and tharp'th the word." 
^hich he delicately retired. 

^e is your letter," said Mr. Gradgrind. 
necessary means will be provided for yoo. 

by repentance and better conduct, for the 
ig action you have committed, and the dread- 
sequences to which it has led. Give m^ 
md, my poor boy, and may God forgive you 

!" 

culprit was moved to a few abject tears by 
/ords and their pathetic tone. But, when 

opened her arms, he repulsed her afresh* 

A A 
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<<NoC you* I doa't want to have 
tay to you ! '' 

<<0 Tom, Tom, do we end so, after a 

*f After all your loTe! " he returned. 
*< Pretty love ! Leaving old Bounderb; 
and packing my best friend Mr. Hartb 
going home just when I was in the gre 
Pretty love that ! GHmng out with 
about our having gone to that place, wl 
the net was gathering round me, Prett 
You have re^arly given me up. You 
for me,'* w • 

** Tharp'th the word ! " said Sleary, 

They all confusedly went out : Loui 
him that 4bc forgave him, and loved h 
that he would one day be sorry to have 
and glad tn.tlunk .of these her last word 
when some one ran against them* Mr, 
and Sissy^ who were both .before him wl 
yet clung to his shoulder, stopped and re 
,,i For, there was Bitzer, ou^ of breath, 
parted,^ his thin nostrils distended, his wh 
quivering, his colomrless face more colourh 
as if he ran himself into a white heat, 
people ran themselvcjs into a glow, Thic 
panting ^nd heaving, as if he had never 8 
the night, now long ago, .when he ha 
down before. . 

''I'm sorry to interfere with your 
Bitzer, shaking his head, "but I can't i 
to be :done by horseriders. I must havi^ 
Tom ; he mustn't be got away by horsei 
he is in a smock frock, and I must have 

By the collar, too, it seemed. For, 
poasesBion of htm. 
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Chapter VIII 

PHILOSOPHiCAL 

rHEY went back into the booth, Sleary shutting 
the door to keep • intruders out.' Bitzer, still 
tokiing the paralysed culnrit- by the collar^- stood in 
he Ritigt blinlcing' at his old patrbii through the 
lar knees of the twilight. ■'■■'••. 

<<Bitzer/' said Mr. Gradgrind,^ brokep down, 
nd miserably submissive to htm^ '^baye you* a 
eart ? *' 

** The circulation, sir/' returned' Bitzer, smiling at 
be oddity of the question, *< couldn't 'be carried on 
without one. No man, sir, acquatnted with the 
lets ekablished by Harvey relating to the circulation 
f the blood, can doubt, that I have a heart." 

<< Is it accessible," cried Mr. Gradgrind, << Co ai&y 
3itipa88fonate influence ? " 

** It is accessible to Reason, sir,"' returned the 
!ccellent young man. ** And to nothing else." 

They stood looking at each- other i Mr. ^^rad- 
rind's face as white as the pursuer's* 

** What 'motive-— even what motive in reason — 
in you have for preventing the escape of this 
Tetched youth," said Mr. Gradgrind, *<and (irush- 
ig his miserable father? See* his sister here. Pity 

j! •- ' . ■' 

** Sir," returned Bitzer, in a very ■ business-like 
nd logical manner, << since you ask me* what motive 

have in reason, for taking young Mr. T^m back 
> Coketown, it is only reasonable to let you know. 

have suspected young Mr. Tom : of this Bank 
)bbery from the first. I had had liiY e^^ u^^Rsck V^sb^ 
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before that time, for I knew his ways. 
my observations to myself, but I have 
aad I have got ample proofs agahuit him 
his running away, and besides his owi 
which I was just in time' to overhear. 
pleatiM^ of watching your house yesten 
and following you here* > I am going tn 
.Mr. Tom back !to CokeDown, in ordi 
him over to Mr. Bouoderby. . Sir, I h. 
whatever that Mr. Bounderby will then 
to youi^ Mr. Tom's situation. ' And I 
JiisaituatioiV'sir^ibr it will be a rise to 
do me good." 

<< If thiA is solely a qu^tioo of self- 
you— *^ — V Mrw .Gradgrind began. 

<<I beg.yow |>ardon for interruptin 
letumed Bitzer ; ;^.but I am sure you k; 
whole social &ysten» is a question of 
What you muslt alwayl uppeal t^, is a ] 
interest. It's your only hold. We are sc 
I was brought up in that catechistti whei 
young, sir, as you are awtare." 

*^Whar sum/iOf. money," said Mr. 
** will you set against. your expected pro 

** Thank you, sir," neturned Bitzer, 
at: the proposal ; but I will not set any 
it. Knowing that your cWlar head wi 
that alternative, 1 4iave gone over the a 
my mind ; and I find that to compou 
even oo very high terms indeed, .wou! 
safe and good for me as my improved 
the Bank." 

.^^ Bitzer," said Mr. .Gradgrind, sti 
his. hands as thoi^h he would have sa 
miserabJe I am.l >.^VB\t7et, I Kvce but 
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eft to soften you. You were many years at my 
tchooL Iff in remembrance of the pains bestowed 
.:qxm you there, you can persuade yourself in any 
degree to disregard youc present interest and release 
my 9aOf I entreat and pray you to give him the 
boiefit of that remembrance.'! 

** I really 'wonder, sir,^ rejoined the old pupil in 
aq argumentative- manner, "to find you taking a 
pofiition so untenable. My schooling was paid for ; 
It was a bargain; and when I came away, tlie 
bargain ended." 

It was a fundamental principle of the Gradgrind 
philosophy that everything was to be paid for. No- 
body was ever on any account to give anybody 
anything, or render anybody help without purchase. 
Gratitude was to be abolished, and the virtues 

r'sging from it were not to be* Every inch of 
existence of mankind, from birth to death, was 
U> be a, bargain across a counter. And if we didn't 
get to Heaven that way, it was not a politico- 
economical place, and we had no business there. 

" I dcm't deny," added Bitzer, " that my school- 
^gwas cheap. But that comes right, sir. I was 
(tiade in the cheapest market, and have to dispose of 
tiyself in the dearest." 

He was a little troubled here, by Louisa and 
Sissy cryingp 

«* Pray don't do that," said he, " it's of no use 
ioing that: it only worries. You seem to think 
that I have some animosity against young Mr. Tom; 
whereas I have none at all. I am only going, on 
the reasonable grounds I have mentioned, to take 
him back to Col^etown. If he was to resist, I should 
Bet up the cry. of Stop Thief! But, he won't resist, 
yoa may depend upon it.",. 
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young Radical thed he'd go for'ard afoot, 
hung on to hith ncck-hankercher with all f 
in the air and pulled him down and rolled \. 
Tho he come hack into the drag, and there 
'till I turned the horthe'th head, at half-patb 
thith morning." 

Mr. Gradgrind overwhelmed him with 
of course ; and hinted as delicately as he ci 
a handsome remuneration in money. 

*^I don't want money mythelf, Thquire 
Childerth ith a family man, and if you wath \ 
to offer him a five-pound note, it mightn't I 
actheptable. Likewithe . if you wath tx> thti 
collar for the dog, or a thet of bellth far the be 
I thould he very glad to take 'em. Brandy- 
water I alwayth take." He had already called 
glass, and now called for another. <^If you woul 
think it going too far, Thquire, to make a 1 
thpread for the company, at- about three and thi 
a head, not reckoning Luth, it wouki make 

'y-" . . . ^ 

II these little tokens of his gratitude, Mr. Gi 
grind very willingly undertook to render. The 
he thought them far too slight, he said, for soi 
service. 

" Very well, Thquire ; then, if you'll only 
a Hortheriding, a bethpeak, whenever you 
you'll more than balandie the account. ^ 
Thquire, if your daughter will ^thcuthe'm 
should like one partbg word with you." 

Louisa and Sissy withdrew into an adjoi 
room ; Mr. Sleary, stirring and drinking hb bra 
and-water. as he «tood, went on : 

" Thquire, you don't need to be told that d 
ith wonderful animalth." 



'''^^1 
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"Their instinct," said Mr. Gradgrind, **id 
orprising." ^f: 

" Whatever you call it — and I'm bletht if / know 
rhat to call it " — said Skary, " it ith athtonithing. 
^he way in with a dog '11 find you — the dithtabthe 
e'll come ! " . \ 

" His scent," said Mr. Gradgrind, " being so 



ne. 



^* I'm bletht if I know what to call it," repeated 
leary, taking his head, " but -I haw had dogth 
nd me, Thquire, in a way that made me think 
hether that dog hadn't gone to another dog, and 
led, • You don't happen to know a perthott of the 
ame of Thleary, do you ? Perthon of the name of 
''hleary, in the Hortheriding way — thtout man— 
ame eye ? ' And whether that dog mightn't have 
led, * Well, I can't thay I know him mythelf, but 

know a dog that I think would be likely to be 
cquainted with him.' And' whether that dog 
lightn't have thought it over, and thed, * Thleary, 
7hleary ! O yeth, to be sure ! A hriend of mine 
lenthioned him to me at one time. I can get 
ou hith addreth diifcctly.' In conthequenth of my- 
eing afore the public, and. going about tho' muth, 
ou thee, there mutht be* a number of dogth 
cquainted with me, Thquire, that I don't know ! "^ 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed to be quite confounded 
y this speculation. • > 

** Any way," said Sleary, after putting his lips to 
lis brandy-and-water, *^ilii fourteen months ago,' 
Thquire, thinthe we wath at Chethter. We wath 
etting up our Children in the Wood one morning,: 
/hen there cometh into our Ring,<by the thtage door, 

dog. He had travelled a long way, lie wath in 
ery bad condition, he wath lame, and ^rett^ vrell 
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UbiL He wem. ramd to oar childm, 
r, a^if Ik wath a thrrking for a 
r*d; and ifaen ke come to raCy ai 
tirhiniip and Aiood ott btth tWQ 
ne vaBy and dm at wnggto.M 
SbL, Tbqoirey that dog wath Mcrrykg 

-Siiif't&dKr^tdas!'' 

^Tkcdbifia'di&tlicr'diolddog. Nov 
I €>■ take Bjr ciadiy fron ny kiiowlfd 
dogythai thai mao wath dead a>d bui 
that dog COOK back to IK. Joch'phine and 
and OBc talked k oicr a kxig tune, whcdn 
write or not. Bat we agreed, <Nob 
nothing coniiortable to tell ; ^ky mrt 
Buoid, and make her onhappj ? ' Tho^nv 
father faodidy detherted ha ; or whether 
hith own hoct ahme, rather than pull 
afeog with him ; never wifl be known, now 
till---fio^ not till we know how the dogth 
out!" 

** She keeps the bottle that he sent her 
hour ; and die will believe in his afFed 
last moment of her life," said Mr. Gradj 

^ It theemth to piethent two thingth to 
don't it, Thquire ? " said Mr« Sleary, mi 
looked down into the depths of his br 
water : ** one, diat there ith a love' in the 
all Thelf-interetht after all, but thome 
different:; t'other, that it hath a way of i 
calculating or not caladating, whith tho 
another ith at leatht z&i hard to give a na 
the wayth of the dogth ith ! " 

Mr. Gradgrind looked out of window, 
no reply, Mr. Sleary emptied his glass ai 
the ladies* 
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<<'Thethilia, my dear, kith me and good bye 1 
Mith Thquire, to thee you treating of her like a 
thithter, and a thithter that you trutht and honour 
with all your heart and more, ith a very pretty thight 
to me. I hope 3rour brother may live to be better 
detherving of you, and a greater comfort to you. 
Thquire, thake handth, firtht and latht ! Don't be 
croth with uth poor vagabondth. People mutht be 
amuthed. They can't be alwayth a learning, not 
yet they can't be alwayth a working, they an't made 
for it. You muibi hsLve uth, Thquire. Do the 
withe thing and the kind thing too, and make the 
betht of uth ; not the wurtht ! 

"And I never thought before," said Mr; Sleary, 
putting his head in at the door again to say it, ** that 
I wath tho muth of a Cackler ! ' 



Chapter IX 

. riNAL 

IT 18 a .dangerous thing to riee anything in the ^ 
sphere of a vain blusterer, before the vain 
blusterer sees it himself. Mr. Bounderby felt that 
Mrs. Sparsit had audaciously anticipated him; and 
presumed to be wiser than he. InappeasaUy indig- 
nant with her for her triumphant discovery of Mrs. 
Pegler, he turned this presumption, on the part of a 
woman in her dependent position, over and over in his 
mind, until it accumulated with taming like a great 
snowball. At last he made the discovery that to 
discharge this highly connected female— <-to- have it. 
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in hb power to say, ** She was a wonui of fannlyt 
and wanted to stick to roe, but I wonkk't hate it, 
and got rid of her" — ^would be to gettfae iMnoA 
potsibie anMMmt of crowning glory otf of the 
connexioiiy and at ^e ame time to punuh Mn 
Sporsit according to her deserts. 

Filled fiJler than ever with this great idea» Mr* 
Boimderby came in to lunch, and sat himself dofi 
in the dining*room of former dayt, where k* 
portrait was. Mrs. Sparsit sat hff the fire, with bcr 
foot in her cotton stirmpy little thinking i^ither she 
was posting. 

Since the Pegler affairy this gendewoman h«l 
covered her pity for Mr. Boonderby with a veil of 
quiet melancholy and contrition. In virtue thereof^ 
it had become her habit to assume a woM look, 
which wofiil look she now bestowed upon her 
patron. 

" What's the matter now, ma'am ? " said Mr. 
Bounderby, in a yery short, rough way. 

** Pray, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, << do not bite 
my nose off." 

•* Bite your nose off, ma'am ? " repeated Mr. 
Bounderby. " Tour nose ! " meaning, as Mrt 
Sparsit conceived, that it was too developed a nose 
for the purpose. After which offensive implicatioii^ 
he cut himself a crust of bread, and threw the kniie 
down with a noise. 

Mrs. Sparsit took her foot out of her ediTupi and 
said; ** Mr. Bounderby, sir ! " 

•« Well, ma'am ? " retorted . Mr. Bounderby. 
" What are you staring at ? " 

*< May I ask, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, ** have yoa 
been ruffled this morning 7 " 

" Yes, ma'am." 
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^ May I enquire, sir," pursued the injured woman, 
*< whether / am the unfortunate cause of your having 
lost your temper ? " 

** Now, I'll tell you what, ma'am/' said Bounder- 
by, <* I am not come here to be bullied. A female 
may be highly connected, but she can't be permitted 
to bother- and badger a man in my position, and I 
iBi not going to put up with it." (Mr. Bounderby 
Ut it necessary to get on : foreseeing that if he 
allowed of details, he would be beaten.) 

Mrs. Sparsit first elevated, then knitted, her 
Cork)]anian eyebrows ; gathered up her work into 
its propier basket ; and rose. 

** Sir," said she, majestically. ** It is apparent 
to me that I am in your way at present. I will 
retire to my own apartment." 

''Allow me to open the door, ma'am. '^ 

"Thank you, sir-; I can do it for myself." 

''You had. better allow me, ma'am," said 
Bounderby, passing her, and gcftting his hand upon 
the k>ck ; " because ' I can take the opportunity of 
saying a word to you, before you go. Mrs. Sparsit, 
ma'am, I rather think you are cramped here, do you 
know ? It appears to me, that, under my humble 
roof, there's hardly opening enough for a lady of 
your genius in other people's affairs." 

Mrs. Sparsit gave him a look of the darkest 
scorn, and said with great politeness, " Really, sir ? " 

" I have been thinking it over, you see, since the 
late. affairs have happened, ma'am,' said Bounderby ; 
" and it appears to my poor judgment " 

" Oh ! Pray sir," Mrs. Sparsit interposed, with 
sprightly cheerfulness, " don't disparage your judg- 
ment. Everybody knows how unerring Mc 
-Bowiderby's judgment is. EvetYbod.^ Vv^^ W^ 
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proofs of it. It mmt be the theme of genenl 
coni'ersatioii. Dimarage anything in jaut^ b* 
your judgment^ sir, ' said Mrs. Sparsitt Jaogkiiig. 

Mr. Bounderby, very red and ua cmu fci fUb fa^ 
lesiuned: 

*^ It appears to me, ma'am, I say, that a differcol 
sort of eitablishmeDt altogether woidd bring ooi t 
lady oiyour powers. Such an establisboient as ysv 
relation. Lady Scadgers's, now. Doo't you thmk 
you might find some affairs there, ma'am, to interfieit 
with?" 

<^ It never occurred to roe before, sir," retmei 
Mrs. Sparsit ; ** but now you mention it, I shooli 
think it highly probable." 

^ Then suppose you try, ma'am," said Bomidcibff 
laying an envelope with a cheqve in it in her little 
basket. '< You can take your own time for gMOgi 
ma'am $ but perhaps in the meanwhile,' it will be 
more agreeable to a lady of your powers of mind, to 
eat her meals by herself, and not to be intruded 
upon. I really ou^ht to apologise to 'you-«4Kiii{ 
only Josiah Bounderby of Coketown— for having 
stood in your light so long." 

^ Pray don't name it, sir," returned Mrs. SparflL 
<< If that portrait could speak, sir — but it has the 
advantage over the original of not po sses sing the 
power of committing itself and disgustii^'othm,^ 
It would testify, that a long period has eUpsed sinoe 
I first habitually addressed it as the picture of a 
Noodle. Nothing that a Noodle does, can awaken 
surprise or indignation ; the proceedings of a Noodle 
can only inspire contempt." 

Thus saying, Mrs. Sparsit, with her Roman 
features like a medal struck to commemorate her 
scorn of Mr. Bounderby, surveyed him fixedly from 
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head to foot, swept disdainfully past him, and 
ascended the staircase. Mr. Bounderby closed the 
door, and stood before the fire ; ' projecting himself 
after his old explosive manner into his portrait— ^nd 
into futurity. 

Into how much of futurity i He saw Mrs. Sparsk 
fighting out a daily fight at the points of all the 
weapons in the female armoury, with the grudgbg, 
smarting, peevish, tormenting Lady Scadgers, still 
^d up in bed Widi her ihysterious leg, and gobbling 
her insufficient income down by about the middle of 
every quarter, in a mean little airless lodging, a mere 
closet £oT one, a mere crib for two ; but did he see 
more ? ' Did he catch any glimpse of himself making 
a show of Bitzer to strangers, as the rising young 
man, so devoted to his master's great merits, who 
had won young Tom's place^ and had almost 
captured young Tom himself in the times when by 
various rascals he was spirited away ? Did he see 
any faint reflection of his <own image making a vain- 
glorious will, whereby five-and-twenty - Humbugs^ 
past fi ve«and- fifty years of age, each 'taking upon 
himself the name^ Josiah Bounderby of CoketowOy 
should for ever dine in Bounderby Hall, for ever 
lodge in Bounderby Bilildings, for: ever attend a 
Bounderby chapel, for ever go to sleep under ^ 
Bounderby chaplain, for ever be supported out pf a 
Bounderby estate, and for ever nauseate all healthy 
stomachs, with a vast amount of Bounderby balder* 
dash and bluster ? Had he . any prescience of thai 
day, ^\e years to come, when Josiah Bounderby of 
Coketown was to die of a fit in the Coketown street, 
and this same precious will was to begin itS: long 
career of quibble, plunder, false pretences^ "^vle. 
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example, little service and much law) Prol 
not. Yet the portrait was to. see it all out. 

Here was Nlr.^Gradgrind on the same day. 
in the same hour, sitting thoughtful in his own r 
How much of futurity did he see? .Did h 
himself, a white-haired decrepit man, bendin 
hitherto inflexibld theories to appointed cii 
stances ; making hb facts ai^ figures subservie 
Faith, Hope, and Charity ; and no loogcp tryi 
grind that Heavenly trio in his dusty little n 
Did he catch sight of himself, therefore 
despised by his lafe political associalea \ Did 1 
them, in the era of its faemg quite settled tha 
national dustmen have only to do with one anc 
and owe no duty to an abstraction -called it Pc 
''taunting the honourable gentleman" withthi 
with that and with what not, five nights a-i 
until the small hours of the morning ? Probab 
had that much fore-koowledge kndwing his nv 

Here was Louisa on the night of the same 
watcliing the fire as in days oli. yore, though w 
gender and humbler faca How much of the f 
might aris^ before i&^ vision? Booadsides ii 
streets, signed witblher father's name, exonei 
thelJate Stephen Blackpool, Iveaver, from the 
placed suspicion, and publishing the guilt of his 
son^ with such extenuation as his years and temp! 
(he could not bring himself to add, his educa 
might beseech i; wtere of the I^esenL : So, Ste 
Blackpool's tombstone, with her father's reco 
his death, was almost of the Present, for she 
it was to be. These things she could plainly 
But, how much of the Future ? 

A working woman, cVvmteued Rachael, ai 
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long illness once again appearing at the ringing of the 
Factory bell, and passing to and fro at the set hours^ 
among the Coketown Hands ; a woman of pensive 
beauty, always dressed in black, but sweet-tempered 
and serene, and even cheerful ; who, of all the 
people in the place, alone appeared to have com- 
passion on a degraded, drunken wretch of her own 
sex, who was sometimes seen in the town secretly 
begging of her, and crying to her ; a woman working, 
ever working, but content to do it, and preferring to 
do it as her natural lot, until she should be too old 
to labour any more ? Did Louisa see this ? Such 
a thing was to be. 

A lonely brother, many thousands of miles away, 
ivriting, on paper blotted with tears, that her words 
iiad too soon come true, and that- all the treasurer in 
-he world would be cheaply bartered for a sight of 
ler dear face ? At length this brother coming 
learer home, with hope of seeing her, and being 
lelayed by illness ; and then a letter, in a strange 
land, saying ** he died in hospital, of fever, such a 
lay, and died in penitence and love of you : his last 
^ord being your name ? " Did Louisa see these 
-hings ? Such things were to be. 

Herself again a wife — a mother — lovingly watch- 
F\il of her children, ever careful that they should have 
^ childhood of the mind no less than a childhood of 
the body, as knowing it to be even a more beautiful 
thing, and a possessicr, any h6arded scrap of which, 
is a blessing and happiness to the wisest ? Did 
Louisa see this ? Such a thing was never to be. 

But, happy Sissy's happy children loving her ; all 
children loving her ; she, grown learned in childish 
lore ; thinking no innocent and pretty fancy ever to 
be despised; trying hard to kuoN* Vvet VvvoeiKj^x 

B B 
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felJofw creatures, and to beautify tlidr Htcs of 
niachtiiery and reality with those imagiaative graces 
and delights, without which the heart of in^cy 
will wither up, the sturdiest physical manhood wiU 
be morally stark death, and the plainest nadooal 
prosperity figures can show, will be the Writing oa 
the Wall,— she holding this course as part of no 
fantastic vow, or bond, or brotherhood, or sisterhood, 
or pledge, or covenant, or fancy dress, or fancy fair ; 
but simply as a duty to be done, — did Louisa see 
these things. lOtf herself? These things were to be. 
Dear readejr 1 It rests with you and nie, whether, 
in our two fields of action, similar things shall be or 
not. Let them be ! > We shall sit with lighter 
bosoms on the hearth, to see the ashes of our fires 
turn grey and cold* 
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